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HERE are two principal 
Reaſons for which I have 
preſumed to dedicate this Bork 
to you: The one, that you are 
Judges what is its Merit; and wil! 
by your Opinion fix its Charao- | 
ter: The other is, that it is writ= 
ten principally for the Service of * 
thoſe A pothecaries who chuſe to 

ne their own Medicines, =, 
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iv The DEDICATION. 
None are ſo able as you to tell 0g 
tem whether this Book be a pro- 
per Guide for them; and I queſ- 
tion not your Candour, if it be 
found to merit Recommendation. 
You will perceive, Gentlemen, . 
that I have thrown into it many 
more Things than have appeared 


in any other CoURsE oF CHE- 
MISTRY extant. 


The Theory of the Art has 
generally been Luppoſed very ab- 
ſtruſe and difficult: But as the 
following Sheets were written with 
an Intent of being uſeful, rather 
than from any Deſire of Ap- 
plauſe, it has been- -my conftant 
Endeavour to render it clear and 
eaſy: How far I have ſucceeded 
in that Attempt is left to your 


better 1 1 80 added, 
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them candidly and clearly; my 


The DEDICA TTW & 


4 Tuccin& Accountof thoſe Drugs 
which are uſed in the Prepara- 


tion of Chemical Medicines; the 
Omiſſion of which has alvdy 8 
ſeemed to me a Defect in other 
| Books or 11 ame Naa DIA 


1 2 1 — 


2 


This woils _ bug: x diff 
cult Taſk at any other Time; 
but the judicious Labdurs of the 
College of Phyficians, 1 in their laſt 
Diſpenſatory, have ſo retrenched 
the Number of thoſe Simples, 
that it was ealy to find Room for 
a Conipendious. AF of them. 

What I lane to. ſay 1 in Ea 
of the Book itſelf, is only, that I 
have made the Medicines by theſe 
Proceſſes; and I have. delivered 


-y 


Determination having . in all! ̃ 
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„ The DEDICATION. 
Parts, to make the Science as 


n as its Nature will bear. 


Il Liſhall have the Honour f 
your Approbation_of theſe my 


| "> Hig I ſhall ſeek. no far- 
ther Praiſe ; indeed, I know not 
what cou 4 be . 


I am, 


With the moſt fi ncere ae, 7 


GENTLEMEN, ji 
Your moſt een 


Humble Servant, 


Janes MILLAR, 
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The INIT ROD 10K. dab 
88 N eth i nog Ky . Bilge 3+ Bn 2 
Chemiſtry we underſtand; an Ant- 
wy Intent of which is to produce: 
by means of Changes made/princi« 
LEG pally by Fire, certain Subſtances _. 

Neem uſeful in Mediciné and on other 
 Outaliohs?: from the natural Bodies which the "B 
 Earthy affords ac .; 240i eee 20" mgrleauen 2 
There is a peculiar Kindoof: this Art vrhighi — 
has for its Object the making Gold and Silver, 5 
or the tranſmuting the leſs perfect Metals, or a | 
Part of them, into Gold and Silver, by means af 
a Preparation called the -Philoſopher's-Stone: 
This Part of Chemiſtry is called Alchemy, or 
the ſublimer Chemittry : But hat it N 
out of the Power of any Art to perform. 
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down as Things really done what 


of Chemiſtry ta later, ſome 
Enthuflaſts, and the e Of the 


mutation of Metals poſſible; but 


A NEW Segen 7 
" The firſt who wrote of it n. | 
| Pies and Jutegrity; they Grout Things dons - 


by Chemiſtry, and they ſuppoſed greater might 
be done. The ſingle genuity of which 


are to be accuſed, is, that they have ſet 
they . 
might be done. In this they are blameable; 


the reſt they are worthy great Reſpect. 


Among thoſe who have nded to this — 5 
ye been cred 


Kind are thoſe who. have too readily believed 


1 What they read in the others, and have fancied 
all things poſſible to their favourite Art: The 
others are Men who, without crediting any Bart 


ef thoſe Writings, have read them all; — 


lecting whatſoever was plauſible in them, have 


decęited others into a Belief of what themſelves 
cConſidered as Impoſition; for the ſake of 3 


Money: from them. Theſe have been 7 
merous:; and at preſent there are ſome of 4 


= W 


—_— 

dee ideea (pints; that foe n b 
Chemiſts of the firſt Rank have believed Trans 
they ſeem to 
have been led into it by the Reſpect they bore 
to thoſe who wrote more early, and to whom 
in many Things they were indebted: but even 
i we add the Name of Boerbaave to this Liſt, 
it gives no real Sanction to the Opinion, If 
great Men have ſuppoſed — poſſible 


which they never were able to effect themſelves, 


; their Belief 


_» 


Dor ever faw effecteg 
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| OF CHEMISTRY. $ 
is no Reaſon for bur © crediting that which 
5 RF 
tuin to tho Laws of Natur. 
Having thus ſeparated Alchemy from Ches 
miſtry, and paſſed the Sentence of Reaſon and 
Impartiality upon the falſe and enthuſiaſtic Art, 
it remains to . into the and true. 
This it is propoſed to execute in” the 43 
Work, principally with regird to its Utility s 
though Things of Curiofity, which are 
bye; will not be altogether neglected.” - N 
The Intent of this Courſe ——— — 
render the Art intelligible to all Perſons; amd 
familiar to thoſe who' are to practiſe it. The 
Method of doing this will be by explaining firſt” 
the Manner in which its — Operations are 
performed, without deſcending to 
ſtances: In this Part will be conveyed the 
Theory of the Art: After this, the ſeveral Fre- 
parations of natural Bodies, and Products from 
them, as owing to this Art, will be conſidered: 
And in the third Place, the Theory will be r 


duced to Practice, in the Deſeription of che fe- 
* veral Methods by which theſe are to be made.” K 


Tbe Endertakking, therefore) aburallp divide? 
itfelf-into Three Parts; and to theſe, for the 
Entertainment of thoſe who read with à View 
to Curioſity more than Uſe, will be added an 


Appendix, containing Proceſſes for the making 


ſeveral ſurpriſing and curious Preparations; and 
Methods of producing ng Ins anpenares=< | 
bs Changes i in others. . 
This is ſo plain a Way of 0 a Courſe 
of NNE uſeful, that it ſeems wonderful 
122 2 8 1 
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| NEW COURSE. 5 
none among the many Who have written on 
the Art ſhould have fallen upon it; yet none 


has: Boerhaave is too volaminous, too much 


perplexed; and where he is plain, is yet above 


= _ "the: Capacity of ordinary Readers. Miſſon is 


„W firſt intended, and WER it tanſwer' d when 


 unperfe&,: containing only naked Procefles ; nor 
have the: Additions of Dr. Letuis ſupplied this: 
Defect. Phe Theory of the Art is wanting; Rs 
and there is no Way but by a previous Ac 
ce with this, to arrive rationally at the 
Practice of it. Dr. Shaw's Lectures are excel- 
lent, but they are diffuſe and unſiniſhed. The 
Compaſs was too ſmall for the Diſpoſition of ſo 
much Matter; ande the Author, whoſe Candour 
is equal to his Judgment, propoſes them N 
a Hints to be improved by others. | 
The fame Kind of Objections lie againſt alt ; 
the Books of Chemiſtry that are extant: there 
is not one of them calculated for the immediate 
Ve of the practical Chemiſt: From the volu- 
minous German to the looſe French, they are 
Works of Oſtentation, or Minutes * 
ments; and the moſt excellent are the d 9 
ſuited to abſolute Uſe. The Courſe of Chemiſtr 
publiſhed by Lemery, and which ran e 
Ten Dditjcne" in his own Country, and ſeveral 
in outs, comes nearer to the true Intent of ſuch 
a Work than any other; but ſo much has been 
added to the Art, and fo many Variations made 
in it ſince the Time of that Writer, that all the 
Merit of the Work cannot keep it in Reputation; 
nor is it indeed of the Uſe now for which it 


_——— 25 2 
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OF CHEMISTRY. „„ 
From theſe Conſiderations, the Neceſſity of 
2 Book like this appears; and Care ill be 5 
to make it accufate as well as fü As the 
Foundation of it will in a greatmeaſure depend 
upon Experiments made by the Author, naue 
will ſuſpect their Authenticity, except he can 
be 3 to want that hh: ce the Value 
of which he ſo palpably ſe& in others} On his 
the Reader kh coy 1 In the W e w 
Experiment ſhall be mentioned, in Support of an 
Opinion, which he has not made at tte Time of 
writing; nor will any of the Froceſſes be de- 


livered in the Prastical Part, otherwiſe than ex 


actly as they have ſucceeded under ks O..; 
Hands. As no Credit will be given to 
Word of any Author on this Gecaſion, 
more Dependance may be placed on what is 
| 13 for that is very little which can be 
aid on thoſe, who, taking the Words of others, | 
even of the moſt eminent, tranſcribe-what they 
pretend to dire... +7 -- y 


q 
«- 


The Chemiſt at chis Time ee f 


| of the. Apo thecary : It is at all Times fit that 


the Apothecary. ould underſtand, if he do not 
practiſe, the Buſineſs of the Chemiſt. The Orders 
of the College of Phyſicians, by which he is to 
conduct hinnfelf expect this. of him. He will 
here find all that j is neceſſary to qualify him for 
the Diſcharge of his Duty in this Part, without 
the Fatigue of reading Authors, who ſay a thou- 
ſand Things which do not concern him for one 
that he has any thing to do with; or the Per- 
plexity of conſulting thoſe he cannot be expected 
0; underſtand. 
„„ HE 
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and what are the Effects of them; we are to 


a Changes, and what thoſe Pas ene by ad 
in which #1 Se are wade. 
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: QHEMISTRY bezug as ade 
obſerved, the Art of Nodes cer 
tain Changes in natural Bodies; in 
order to comprehend its Theory, or, 
in other Words, to underſtand the Manner in 
which thoſe Changes are made; what they are, 


* 


enquire what are the Objects of Chemical Ope- 
rations, what the Agents that produce thoſe 


Fl 


* CHEMISTRY, 
— 


[IO 426 Baller = nab 


Subject of Chemical Operations. | . 


FT 


may ſeem bieaking bi do the projiife 


. Method of laying down the Theory of Che- 
a 


miſtry in the firſt Place, to introduce, prior to 
[== Explication, the Mention of thoſe Bodies 
with which the Art is concerned ; butthe Order 
which Utility eſcribes will not ſuffer it to be 
* otherwiſe. Knowledge of theſe Bodies is 


to be confileied as preparatory to the entering 
er that 1 — 7 without à previous Ac- - 
Perl it would he impo 25 5 ä 

they 


Uaintance 
88 underſtand the Theory in whic 
immediately der g3 and in the 1 by 
| which ſo frequent References muſt calle 
be made to them, 


In the View to immediate Uſe, no Order can 
be better than that in which the Bodies that are 


to be operated upon are firſt deſcribed, and their 
native Ces explained; the Principles of that 
Art by which they are to be changed and pre- 
pared is to be afterward explained; and, in fine, 


afterthe Mention of their Preparations, the Manner | 


is laid down in which the Operations that pro- 
duce them are to be performed. According to 


| this Diſpoſition of the 1 Wwe are belt 4 7 


54 
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8 JANEW/COURSHE 
all to enquire what are thoſe Bodies which are 


the Subjects of Chemical O tions: e 


Theſe are, the Contents, WS and Tie. bh 


tante of this Earth which we inhabit. In plain 


Words, all thoſe natural Bodies which we- ſee 


about us upon the Surface of this Globe, within 
its Entrails, or in the Region of che Air above 
it. Theſe naturally divide themſelves into three 
Kinds, according to the Diſtinctions firft named: 


And theſe three Kinds the Writers on. theſe Sub- 5 


jects have accuſtomed r to call * ; 


- three Kingdoms... 


The Contents, 6 f the Fach are * 33 
Matters of which it is compoſed: Part of theſe 
ſhew themſelves on its Surface, as Earths of va- 


Tious Kinds, and other ſuch Subſtances; Part are 


buried under that Surface, as the Metals, Mi- 
nerals, and the like. All theſe together 29 
poſe what Authors call the Mineral Ningdem 
Ihe Produce of the Earth are Vegetableg; 
Trees, Herbs, Moſſes, Muſhrooms, and the like. 
Theſe conſtitute what is called the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 


The Inhabitants of the. pak 1 bf the Air 


5 about it, are Animals; Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 6 


and Inſects. Theſe together compoſe vn 1 | 


called the Animal Kingdom. 


I .o one or other of theſe Kingdoms, ere 
fore, is to be referred every thing that offers 
Shelf 2s an Ohject of chemical Reſearches ; in- 


_ deed, every natural Body whatſoever. 


All theſe. may be conſidered as the Objects 


5 -of the e Art, becauſe that Art is able 
-. * * Changes 1 in, and to make Prepara- 


tions 


aw MA Sor -* 


\ 1 


or OQUEMISTRY. * 


Sons from every one of them, nay, from an 
Part of every one of then. To give a compleat 
Account, therefore, of the Objects of Chemiſtry 
in this Light, would be to Write an Hiſtory f 

” all Natur Bodies. But the Intent of this Enu- 
meration reſtrains it within narrower Eimits: 
Thoſe who have written of Chemiſtry have con- 
ſidered it as applied to the Arts, and to Medi- 
eine : they havę therefore contented themſelves 
to Jeſeribe ſuch of theſe Bodies as do afford Pre- 
parations uſeful on one or other of theſe Oeca- 
ſions 3 ing ne be ſuck: as night alen = 
Wenn ly © © Tap 
A e of thoſe Wee Bodies which | 
ether in their native State, or under the Change 
which Chemiſtry makes in them, or the Pre- 
parations it makes from them, are uſed in Me- 
dicine; is called, A Liſt of the Articles of the 
Materia Medica. This Catalogue is to contain 
the Names of all thoſe Natural Subſtances which 
are kept in the Shops, uſed in the Chemical 
Preparations, and ordered either way in Pre- 
ſeription. Theſe are very nec to be known 
to the Student in whatever Branch of Medicine; 
and a Liſt of theſe is the proper Enumeration 
of thoſe Bodies which are the n of Pracs 
tical Chemiſtry. 


The Materia Medica, 18 to "og cat; FR 


more large or more limited Views. Thoſe who 
write profeſſedly of it are expected to take into 


the Account whatſoever is, or ever has been 


uſed in Medicine, ſo far. as is known in any Ag e 
or Country: This, although an Account very 


aſs in * to the Whole Extent of . 
0 5 | anus ; 


no A NEW COURSE 
Natural Bodies, yet is much larger than we 
have any Occaſion to introduce here. Many 
Things have been once uſed which are now 
neglected: The Names of many are preſerved 
in theſe Catalogues that never were uſed at all; 
and beſide theſe, there are a Number: OW 
Conſequence. 

The Materia Medica of the early Thies wal | 


thine for their Ambition was to crowd a 


Multitude of Ingredients into every Compoſi- | 


tion: Of this the Thaiaca of Andromachus is a 


notorious Inſtance. For ſome Ages it became 
a Practice to add whatever had the Name of 
medicinal Virtue to the Liſt ; and it ſeemed the 
Pride of one Age after another to enlarge the bY 


Number of theſe Subſtances. 


A wiſer Practice has been followed of later. 
Time; and the Scheme has been to retrench. 
Ia this the College of Phyficians have in t 

laſt Diſpenſatory, done the World a moſt ac- 
ceptable Service. To prevent - Confuſion, and 
take off the Fatigue of uſeleſs Study, they have 
reduced the Materia Medica into thoſe Bounds 
which Utility, void of Oftentation, preſcribes. 
This Catalogue contains the Names of all 


.  * thoſe Subſtances which are expected to be kept 


in the Shops, or which are to be referred to in 
Preſcription, whether in their own Form, or in 
that of the. Chemical Preparations from them. 
Nothing more than a Knowledge of theſe is 


| 3 expected at this Tune under the Name of an 5 
Acquaintance with the Materia Medica: In this 


', dot Oftentation, that Lift will be unde 


+ Work, therefore, which is intended for Uſe; 
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| OF-CHEMISTRY. wx 
che Rule; and whatever is there, and nothing 
but what is there mentioned as an Article of the 
Materia Medica, will be underſtood here as an 
455, ject of Chemical Operations. 
nder the eſtabliſhed Diviſion, ue of 
the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, 
there ſhall be fabjcined to this eneral Account 
a ſuccin& Hiſtory of the ſeveral Subſtances uſed 
in Medicine, in their own Forms as well as in 
be ions; and perhaps it will be received 
re. Merit in the Work, that it 


Ju the firſt ſuccinct Account that has been 
ye 3 of the Materia Medica of the preſent 


I * e eee eee eee N 
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h Of thoſe Contents of the e or the 
Bodies of the Mineral Kingdom, which 
are confidered as. a Part 75 the Ma- | 
teria Medica f the p 
are the bene of Chemical o Oper | 


ions. 


HES E ſhall be delivered 10 Fore 5 8 
1 Catalogue, by their Engliſ Names; and, 
for the ſake of Familiarity, in the Order of the 
Alphabet. After the Catalogue of them,” in 
vhich they are all thrown under the Eye at one 
View, each will be ſeparately treated of in a ſuc- 
_ wana ; Ju enough wy be fad " in- 

orm 


* 
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form the Chemiſt of what he needs to know 
concerning it. In this Liſt he will ſee at once 
his Materials, and know what Subſtances thoſe 
are of the Mineral Kingdom which it is neceſ- 
ary he ſhould have at hand. In the ſucceeding 
Accounts he will be farther informed what they 
are, and will be led toward the Knowledge of 
thoſe Changes that may be poſſibly made in them. 
This will be the only neceſſary Step to- 
nd his underſtanding the general Nature of 
thoſe Changes that are to be made by Che- 
Hereafter the Bodies of the Vegeta- 
ble and che Animal Kingdoms will be men- 
tioned in the ſame Manner: after which, having 
his Materials before him, and a general Know- 
ledge of their Nature and Characters, he will 
have them at hand for any Experiment, Which 
may be referred to in this Work; or which his 
own Curiofity may ſuggeſt; and he will be pre- 
pared to underſtand t ole general References 
that may be made in the Obſervations on the 
Theory of the Art. 
The Bodies of the Mineral Kingdom, ch 
make a Part 155 the Preſent Materia b 


are, 
I Allum, 4" YO Calamine, n 
>. . os 11 Chalk, | 
9 Ambergreaſe, 12 Cinnabar, LINE © 
4 Antimony, 13 Copper, ; os 


5 Bloodſtone, 14. Gold, WM 

6 Bole Armenic, . 15 Iron, EY. Mn ll 

7 Bole of Blois, 16 Lead, e 

rr 17 Limeſtone, 1 
9 Brimſtone, 18 Nitre, . 
— 


: 
- 


- 


19 Jews Pizety, i 1” a 

20 Quicklibrr, , 2 25 Blue Vitriol,/ 

21 Sal Gemm, 26 Green Vitriol, 4 
22 Saver 56 5: Nee Variol, * Oh 


AF Barbadoes Tar, 


A ſhort am af the n no e — | 


' Twenty-ſeven, which it is cafy to have always 
at hand, and which may be underſtood with 
out Perplexity. Some add to theſe a certain 
Number of Subſtances which are not native; ſuch 
as Cerus, Verdigreaſe, and the like: But theſe 
had no Right to a Place in ſuch a Catalogue, 
delivered in a Book of Chemiſtry; becauſe they 
are not natural Contents of the Earth, or Bodies 
of the Mineral Kin gdom, but” CORSA + i 
tions. C5443 + £37 
The ſame Obiecton aug 90 in mne 4. 


made with reſpect to two or three of the 


| Thin whoſe Names ſtand in this Catalogue, 
as Allum, Nitre, and Blue Vitriol. But altho 
in the general Form in which we meet with 
theſe Salts, they are the Effect of Art, and the 


Product of Chemical Operations; ; yet as oy | 
1 


are ſometimes found native, they may very we 


be allowed a Place in a Catalogue made ſhort and | 


for rain not out 'of reyes e's 


N * . 0 4 p : $ j : 


oleh Arco. e 9 


LLuu i is a Mineral Salt: There are cer 
tain Parts of the World where it is found: 
hanging in form of Threads from dampRocks, 
in its proper and perfect Condition of à Halt; 
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and in ſome others, Lumps of it ate found pure 
in the Cavities of Stones. Neither of theſe are 


to be conſidered however, as the natural State of 
the Mineral. In the firſt it is an Efloreſcence 
from the Particles of Salt contained in the Rocks; 


in the latter it is the Effect of natural Evapora- | 


tion of Waters, which have before waſhed it but 


of. thoſe Rocks, or from among other mineral 


Matter. 


Allum is naturally found in the Bodies of 


Rocks, Barth, or ſoft Stones, in Particles ſo {malt 
that they are imperceptible to the Eye; but it is 


diſcovered by the Taſte. Free- Stone, Lime-Stone, 
Slates, and Earths of different Colours, often con- 
tein it in this manner. In theſe it is lodged in the 
Earth or Stone exactly as the common Metals are 
in their Ores; and Water is to do the _ 


Office with reſpe& to it, that Fire does to the 
it is to ſeparate, the ſaline . 

_ earthy and ſtony; and afterwards by E 

tion to bring them together again in the 

of a pure Salt. When the Ore of M is 
ſoit or earthy, they only boil. it to get out the 
Salt; When it is rde eee, 1. 


. 28.” «<q | 
This is the Hiſtory of that Sale which we ſee 

in its pure Form in the Shops. It is there diſ- 

tinguiſhed by its rough and ſweetiſh Taſte, and 


is commonly met with in large irregular Maſſes. 
This is owing to its having been made in vaſt 
quantities together, and without any great re- 
gard to the Nicety of the Operation. Whe 
Liquor in which Allum is. diſſolved, is ev 


rated . and the * rightly — 
| . : the f 


the anten 8 are | fall, dots figured, 8 

more pure. The proper Shape of them is 
octangular. When Allum is ſomewhat im- 
pure, or has Mixtures of any other Matter, it 
ä — cloudy, whitiſh or reddiſh : we 

ſee it thus, but it is owing to the Manner of its 


Preparation; when. Kees it is es . 
| ny elſe 


_.. Concerning. Amber. 1 3 
MBE R-is a mineral Bitumen of the ſolid 
Kind, though probably form d in . n i 
by a Mixture of ſame of the liquid Bituments, 
. ch as the Naphtha, or Petroleum, with che 
Vitriolic Acid; 21 by Art we can make a 
Subſtance very like Amber, by a proper. Ma- 
nagement of theſe two Subſtances. "The Amber 
made by Chemiſtry from Naphtha, and the Acid 
ef Pyrites, which is that of Vitriol, has the Smell 
| and Taſte of the natural Kind, and it yields the * 
- fame Salt and Oil by Diſtillation 3 but it has 
not its Colour or Conſiſtence. This Colour and 
Conliſtence vary however greatly in natural 
Amber: For 8 are brown, yellow and white 
Ambers; „„ 6 
England. little harder than Roſin. Beſide, all 
the artificial Amber is melted in the Courſe of 
me Operation; and this is enough to make the 
Variation. If we melt common Amber over 
a naked Fire, it will not have its Colour and 
Conſiſtence again when cold. It will indeed be 
very like the anifoiel Amber here ſpokenof 4 it 
will 2 all the — ant nn * 
f Amber, hut nas fh Ferm. | 
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Amber is found in Pruſſia, in vaſt abutidance, 


and it is common alſo in many other Parts of Eu- 
_ rope. Some of it is picked up on the Shores of the 
Seas, but the greateſt Part is found in the Eartl, 


and at conſiderable Depths. All has originallybeen 5 


lodged i in the Earth: That which is picked + 
on the Coaſts, has been thrown up from the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, or waſhed out of the Cliffs; and 


as it is ſo light as to ſwim on Water, it is eaſily 


thrown to the Shores: They find it in Germany 
in the Mines; in England we have it very fair 
and good at Harwich, and our Workmen find 
the coarſe Sort in Clay-pits in all Parts of the 
Kingdom, and call it Roſin. The yellow-is 
the moſt pure and perfect Amber, and ſhould 
be preferred for chemical Operations; in the 


brown and the white, the Mixture of the con- 


ſtituent Parts is not ſo well made: the brown 
vields more Oil, the Wen more ar. than the 


N nen 5 K Ng 
+01 50 
e 8 Antimonium. n 


9 is a mineral Subſtines} 

the Produce of Germany, Hungary and 
many other Parts of Europe; but it is not found 
in the exact Form in which we ſee it preſetved 
in the Shops, though in ſome Places it is little 
different. What we ſee under the Name of 
Antimony, and Crude Antimony, is a heavy, 
brittle, ſtraited Subſtance, very bright when 


teſh broken, and cafily reduced to a black ſhining 


Powder. This is Antimony melted from its 
Ore by Fire; but its Ore, as already obſerved, 7 
ſometimes reſembles it ſo much, that one is 
taken for the other, — : 


N 
N 


is a Kind 
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Many diſtinguiſh them and keep in their 
hops hank they call native Antimony : this 

Ore of Antimony; or Antumony as 
found in the Earth ſome what impure. It is 
generally met with in irregular Pieces of half a 


Found or more in Weight, and has ſomething 
the Appearance of Lead. The Whole is com- 


poſed of little Granules : when it is more pure, _ - ; 


theſe ate larger, and when is moſt pure of all, 
they have Streaks or Filaments among them, or 

the Whole is fllamentous: Theſe Ores are An- 
timony mixed in the Earth with Sulphur; and 


that Sulphur is to be burnt off, and the Anti- 


mony melted pure to reduce it to the Form in 
which it is fit for Uſe: It is unſafe' to uſe any 
of theſe Ores, if ever ſo pure, in the Place of 
Antimony in the Shops; they ſometime con- 
tain Arſenic, which may be fatal; they often 
have alſo others Matters mixed with them, 
which may diſturb the Operation in x Chemi- 
cal Proceſs. . I have known a Phyſician ſo rafh, 
to prefer native to common Antimony, and an 
Apothecary ſo ignorant as to give a ſtriated Ore 

f Iron, under the Name of it. | 


Concerning Buoop-SToNs. He e 


HE RE are two very different Subſtances 
Called by the Name of Blood-ſtone, the one 
e the other is an Ore of 
Iron; they are We by their Latin, tho 
not by their Engliſb Names, the Jaſper being 
called Heliatropium, and the other Hæmatilen. 
The Jaſper, which is a green Stone ſpotted with 
150. + been uſed to thruſt down the — | 
LE  - co 
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cold, as our good Women do a Key to ſtop 

bleeding at the Noſe: the other is an Aſtrin- 
gent, and is uſed in Medicine. | 
The Blood- ſtone of the Shops, called Lapis 
Hematites, is an Ore of Iron, and it is one of 
the richeſt Ores of that Metal; it is very hafd, 
very heavy, and of a red Colour. It is dug up 
in great Lumps, ſometimes thick, e | 
flat, always of a botryoide or bubbled Surface, 
and always ſtriated within: The Antients diſtin- 
- guiſhed the Fragments of the thick Mafles, 
which are ſtriated; and ſhew little of the 
oide Surface, under the Name Schiſtus : we uſe 
theſe moſt,” but call them by the ſame Name 
with the thine: Blood-ſtone and Hæmatites. 

This Mineral. is commonly brought to us 

from Germany, but we have enough of it in 
England; the German is in general of a higher 
red Colour than ours, and this is eſteemed Tor | 


Concerning Bout ARMENIC. Bolus ee 


HE Earth which we at this Time uſe in 
in the Shops, under the Name of Bole 
Armenic is red, and this the Phyſicians mean, 
when they preſcribe it. The original Armenian 
Bole, ſo famous of old Time, was yellow; this 
is ftill to be had, but cuſtom has given Prefe- 
rence to the other. 
The red Bole Armenichis a very hard Earth, 
we find it brought over in ſmall en and its 
Colour is a deep Orange Scarlet; its Taſte is very 


aſtringent, and it melts in the Mouth with an N 


unctuous Softneſs: This is the proper Bole Ar- 
menic of our Time, but this is rarely to be 


F 
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met with, not one Shop in an Hundred has it; 
nor one Apothecary in ten Times that Number 
would know it when he ſaw it: We uſe in the 
ſtead of this a Sophiſtication of the moſt ſhame- 


ful Kind; what is called Bole Armenic in the 


Shops, is a Mixture of Pipe- Clay and Reddle; 


* 


into the Medicine: both are French Boles, wu 


tis for this Reaſon the Phyſicians generally pre- 
ſcribe the French Bole, which is greatly prefer- 


able to this, but the true Armenian red Bole is 
much better. It is eaſy enough to be had, and 
the Price, though greater * that ok * French, 


ot is inconſiderable. * 


Concerning Bor E of Bots. Bolus Bleſs. 


PHERE are two kinds of Bole brought | 


from France, a red and yellow. They were 


Introduced into the Shops there, to ſupply the 
Place of the red and yellow Armenian Boles, 
whichthe Phyſicians found ſtrangely adulterated: 


from thence we got the Cuſtom and the Drugs, 


but we are at this Time confounding them to- 


4 


gether: the French call their red Earth Bolus 
Rubra, and we uſed to call it Bolus Gallica or 
French Bole; the yellow they call Bolus Bleſenſis, 
from the Part of their Kingdom in particular 
where it is dug; we alſo uſed to call it Bolus 


Bleſenſis or Bole of Blois; at preſent we uſe only : 


the term Bolus Gallica, and the Apothecary 
puts either the red or the yellow as he pleaſes 


they are different from one another. 


The red French Bole is impure : not ak 5 
quently it is mottled or ſpotted with an Earth 


of another Colour, and it is commonly brought 


C2 over 
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over in a Kind of Cakes, like little Bricks, made 


ap by the Hands of the Workmen. The yel- 


. low, or Blois Bole, is ſent over in ir 


Pieces as it is dug; and it is by much the pureſt 


and the beſt Earth for all medicinal Purpoſes. 


The Catalogue of medicinal Earths at ene 


Time was not leſs than forty ; and all theſe the 


Apothecary was expected to keep in his _ | 


and to know at Sight. They were ſubject to 
frequent Sophiſtication ; and at beſt, probably, 


"kid no other Virtaesthan'thele;/ ſo that che Tels 


lege have done an acceptable Service both to 
the A thecaries and to the Public, in retrench- 


ing the Lift, and reducing the whole to this 
- ſmall N The Apothecary ought, how- 


ever, to inform himſelf rightly concerning theſe; 

and if the true and right red Armenian Bote i is 

not to be had, to reject the common 8 a- 
tion, and uſe the red French Bole in its Place. 


Concerning Bon Ax. 


in the Earth ſolid and in its proper Form. 
As Allum is blended in fmall Particles in Stones 


JZORAX is a Mineral Salt, but it is 3 


and Earths, Borax is found only in a State of 


natural Solution in the Waters of certain Springs. 


Theſe are evaporated to procure the Salt, and it 


is ſent to us as ſeparated from them: Before i it * 


is fit for Uſe it is, however, to be purified, by. 
being diflolved once more. To this is owing | 
the Variation of that Salt in the Shops. 


| 


Me meet with two different Subſtances; under | 
the Names of Rough and Refined Borax; the 
one is the Salt as immediately produced from 
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the Waters of theſe Springs, and is called native 
Borax; a Name that has led ſome to believe 
it was dug in that Form out of the Ground ; 
the other is a pure Salt, has been uſed to be called 
Venetian Borax, becauſe the Venetians were the 
firſt who had the Art of refining it, that being 
a Thing much more difficult than in other Salts, 
However, at preſent, we do it allo in England. 
Rough, or, as it is called, Native Borax, is a 
very Gul and Weh Salt, in irregular Lumps of 
about an Ounc ht, greeniſh or yellowiſh, 
and fatiſh on the — and very diſagreeable 
in its Smell. The Water of the original Springs 
is grey and dirty; and the Per jians, in whoſe 
Country it is found, throw into it Mud from 
the Spring Head, and "the Fat of Animals as they 
— it for the Salt. The Evaporation 1s 4105 
performed in a very rude Manner in Pits of 
Earth, fo that it is no wonder the Salt is foul 
and coarſe. : 
_ Refined Borax, or, as it has Lala. uſually 
called from the Place whence: we received it, 
Venetian Borax, is a clear, pellucid and colour- 
leſs Salt, in ſmall Lumps of an irregular. Figure, 
and much reſembling Allum in Appearance: It 
has alſo ſomething of the ſweetiſh Taſte of Al- 
lum; but, in the _—_ of the auſtere and aſtrin- 
7 Taſte, which is what principally diſtin- 
guiſhes Allum, 3 is al bitter, and 


very r 
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| PRIMSTONE | is a natural Mineral; but al 
the Brimſtone which we ſee is not in its na- 

tive State. There are two Kinds of this Dru 
kept in the Shops, and they are properly diſtin- 

- guiſhed by the Names of Native and F actitious | 
Sulphur. _ 

Native Sulphur i is, when pure, of a pale — 

low Colour, gloſſy, and in ſome — tranſpa- 

rent. It is found in Lumps of different Sizes, 


and is brought to us juſt as it is taken out of me 


Earth. This is the pure natural mineral Sul- 
phur. It is the beſt to be uſed in all chemical 
Operations, but it is ſcarce and dear. It ought, 
However, to be always uſed when Phyſicians 
order Sulphur viyum or Sulphur nativum in 
their Preſcriptions. 
Ih pere are, befide this pure Kind, ſeveral ck 
Sorts of native Sulphur : that is, there are Maſſes 
of native Brimſtone debaſed or altered by a Mix- 
ture of other Things in the Earth. Some of 
theſe are the yellow Sulphur a little foiled with 
Dirt: Theſe Pieces are brought among the more 
pure Kinds from the fame Places, and are the 
next in Value. There are alſo red and green 
"natural Sulphurs; but theſe ſhould never be uſed 
in Medicine, for they contain other ne | 
and thoſe often poiſonous, | 

But beſide all theſe, there is a n grey 
Kind of native Sulphur, foul, opake, and ſtink- 
ing. This is dug up in many Parts of the 
World; and although the worſt Kind of the 
Mineral it is the Subſtance moſt generally uſed 


5 e : 


. 


is a Cuſtom, ſtill worſe, of ſelling the Maſſes of 


this after the Sulphur has been melted out of 


them, under the * 10 nn . or- 
Sulphur Vivum. f | 
ee Dee or, 1 as it jointly called: 
in the Shops, factitious Brimſtone, or Roll Brim 
ſtone, is pure Sulphur melted out of this earthy 


Matter, or procured. by means of Fire from d- 


ther Subſtances in which it is naturally con- 
tained. The greateſt Part of what we uſe is 
obtained from the Pyrites, or Copperas Stone, 


which afterwards yields the common green Vi- 
triol. This factitious Sulphur, from whatever 


Ore it is prepared, is the ſame Subſtance, and 
it is tolerably pure. For all Proceſſes in Che- 

miſtry, this Roll Brimſtone, or elſe the pure 
yellow native Sulphur, are to be uſed; the others 


contain other Matter, and the Proceſſes may be 


interrupted. Perhaps half the Uncertainty that 
is charged upon the Chemical Operations is truly 


owing to an 1 Choice of the Materials, as the 
other half is to Ignorance and an injudicious 
Management. The Principles of Chemiſtry are 


fixed and certain; and if, Authors write With 
Ingenuity and Candour, en _ ne 
e. een 05, 1 1 


. 
167 


Concerning Car axe. bern Calaminati, 


ALAMINE is a aa Mineral. 1. as... 


dug our of the Earth exactly as we fee it. 


n is indeed calcined before it is brought to 5 : 


the Shops, but this ought to be rejected. 
C4 Cualamine 
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under the Name of native Sulphur. There alſo 
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Calamine is the Ore of one of the Semi-me- 
tals; Zink. We were long acquainted with this 
Subſtance before we knew whence it was pro- 
duced ; nor was this a Wonder. It is volatile 
in the F. ire; conſequently, when the Ore was 
committed to the Furnace it burnt away, or be- 
came raiſed in form of Flowers, which were 
not diſtinguiſhed to be Zink. We received the 
Semi- metal in its melted State from the Eaſt 
Indies, where they would not tell us how or 
whence they procured it; and from Saxony, 
where they found it in the Furnaces where they” 
run other Metals, and knew not how 1t came 
there. At length it was diſcovered that the 
Flowers of Calamine and the Flowers of Zink 
were the ſame: It was alſo found that Zink and 
Calamine had the ſame Effect upon Copper, 
both turning it into Braſs; and from this it was 
diſcovered that Zink was the Produce of this 
Stone. We may at any Time obtain Zink from 
Calamine; by working it in cloſe Veſſels; and 
there are at this Time large Works on foot for 
the making it in England; but probably the 
Monopolizers of the Eaſt India Trade will pre- 
vent their Succeſs by underſelling n 
Calamine therefore is the Ore of Zink; but 
befide. its UG as ſuch, it is employed in Me- 
dicine in its crude State. We meet with it 
in the Shops in ſmall and very . irregularly 
ſhaped Maſſes of a ſtony Hardneſs, and having 


much the Appearance of certain coarſe little 


Stones. It is ſpongy, or full of Holes, and 


often hows Veins of a cryſtalline Appearance in | 


it. The beſt is of a pale brown Colour: ſome 
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is yellow: and a great deal rediſh. This has 


been either calcined after it was taken out of the 
Pits, or elſe it has ſuffered the ſame Change. by | 


| ſubterraneous Fires. The brown is to be Pe- oY 


e for all Chemical Operations. 


Concerning ChALK. Creta. 


CHALK is a natural Earth found in . 
2 all Parts of the World, but no where more 
plentifully than in our own Iſland. We meet with 
It, in different Places, very different in the Degree 
of Hardneſs, and in the Purity of its Colour, 
but it is in all the ſame Subſtance. It ferments 
with acid Liquors in the Manner of the Alkaline 
Salts; and it ſhould be choſen for chemical 
Purpoſes moderately hard and perfectly White. 
All that is foul ſhould be rejected; nor is that 
to be choſen which is hard like a Stone, or ſoft 
in the Manner of Marle: Of both theſe Kinds 
there is Plenty in many Parts of England. 
Chalk is very eaſily oh to an impalpable 
Powder by Levigation ; but ſome are ſo idle as 
to uſe Wihigng 3 in its ſtead. This, however, is 
very wrong. Whiting is indeed nothing but 
Chalk _ fine; but they ſometimes. uſe Size 
in the Water to make the Lumps more firm; 
and other Practices are common among the 
Whiting-makers, which do it no Harm as to 
the Uſes they deſign it for, but are very im- 
proper when Chalk is to be uſed in 2 
or Medicine. The Purity of the In | 
a great en in all Chemical Proceſſes. 
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it. The beſt is of a pale brown Colour: ſome 
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Calamine is the Ore of one of the Semi-me- 


tals; Zink. We were long acquainted with this 


Subſtance before we knew whence it was pro- 


duced ; nor was this a Wonder. It is volatile 
in the Fire; ; conſequently, when the Ore was 
committed to the Furnace it burnt away; or be- 
came raiſed in form of Flowers, which were 

not diſtinguiſhed to be Zink. We received the 


Semi- metal in its melted State from the Eaft 


Indies, here they would not tell us how or 
whence they procured it; and from Saxony, 
where they found it in the Furnaces where they 
run other Metals, and knew not how it came 
there. At length it was diſcovered that the 
Flowers of Calamine and the Flowers of Zink 


were the ſame: It was alſo found that Zink and 


Calamine had the ſame Effect upon Copper, 


both turning it into Braſs; and from this it was 


diſcovered that Zink was this: Prodie: of:-whdl 
Stone. We may at any Time obtain Zink from 


| Calamine, by working it in cloſe Veſſels; and 


there are at this Time large Works on foot for 
the making it in England; but probably the 
Monopolizers of the Eaft India Trade will pre- 


vent their Succeſs by underſelling them. 


Calamine therefore is the Ore of Zink; but 
beſide its Uſe as ſuch, it is employed in Me- 
dicine in its crude State. We meet with it 


in the Shops in ſmall. and very . irregularly 


ſhaped Mafles of a ſtony Hardneſs, and having 
much the Appearance of certain coarſe little 


Stones. It is ſpongy, or full of Holes, and 


often has Veins of a cryſtalline Appearance in 


18 


— 


is 
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is yellow: and a great deal rediſh. This has 


been either calcined after it was taken out of the 
Pits, or elſe it has ſuffered the ſame Change. by | 


| ſubterraneous Fires. The brown is to be Pe- 5 


ferred for all Chemical Operations, 5 


Concerning CAlx. Creta. 


CHALK is a natural Earth found in f 

all Parts of the World, but no where more 
plentifully than in our own Iſland. We meet with 
it, in different Places, very different in the Degree 
of Hardneſs, and in the Purity of its Colour, 
but it is in all the ſame Subſtance. It ferments | 
with acid Liquors in the Manner of the Alkaline 


Salts; and it ſhould be choſen for chemical 


Purpoſes moderately hard and perfectly White. 
All that is foul ſhoald be rejected; nor is that 
to be choſen which is hard like a Stone, or ſoft 
in the Manner of Marle: Of both theſe Kinds 
there is Plenty in many Parts of England. 

Chalk is very eaſily —— to an impalpahle 
Powder by Levigation; but ſome are ſo idle as 
to uſe Whiting in its ſtead. This, however, is 
very wrong. - Whiting is indeed nothing but 
Chalk made fine; but they ſometimes. uſe Size 


- ik the Water to make the Lumps more firm ; 


and other Practices are common among the 
Whiting-makers, which do it no Harm as to 


the Uſes they deſign it for, but are very im- 


proper when Chalk is to be uſed in Chemiſtry | 
or Medicine. The Purity of the Ingredients is 
8 N A in n Proceſſes. 
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Sn C1 NNABAR. Castle a 


1 ERE are two Kinds of Cinnabar kept in 
the Shops, and diſtinguiſhed by the Names 


of Native => Factitious Cinnabar. The former 


is that of which we are to treat in this Place; 


but they differ very little, The Factitious Cinna- 


bar is compoſed of Quickſilver and Sulphur joined 


by Art; and the Native is compoſed of the ſame 


Ingredients, joined by Nature in nearly the ſame 
Proportions. Native Cinnabar is an Ore of 
Quickſilver: That Mineral may be produced 
from it as Metals are from their Ores. Facti- 


tious Cinnabar is an artificial Ore; it is Mer- , 
cury reduced again to this ſtate by an artificial 


Mixture of Sulphur ; that is all the'Difference, 


— 


Native Cinnabar is a beautiful, pure and ver x 8 


heavy Mineral: It is of a deep red Colour, ſome- 


times tranſparent: when broken it is uſually 
found of a ſtriated Texture, but this is in ſome 
Pieces ſcarce to be en We have it from 
Spain, Germany, and the Eaft. It is uſually ſent 
5 8 ſmall Maſſes, but ſome Pieces are found 


It is not only a proper Ore of CR” 
| er 8. 1 | 


it is the richeſt of all. 


Phyſicians have a Cuſtom of preferbing Na- 
tive Cinnabar; and the Chemical Writers order 
it in ſome of their Proceſſes, but it is much 


better to uſe that which is factitious. The Dif- 
ference between them we ſee is really nothing, 
and the Reaſon is plain why the factitious ſhould 
be preferred for all Purpoſes. We know the 
Ingredients, and we know the Proportions, and 


Wwe are ſure nothing elſe is mixed with them ; 


is 


i 


or CHEMTS TR, 27 


In the Native Cinnabar we know only the two 

Ingredients, we cannot be exactly fared of 
their Proportions,” nor can we be certain that 
ſome other Matter 1 is not mixed with them, 


6 655 Concerning CopprRx. Cuprum. 


Corrs is found ſometimes native and in 
its proper Form, pure and malleable ; but 
it is more uſually met withal in the State of 
Ore, whence it is to be reduced by Fire in 
the Manner of the'other Metals. Where Cop- 
r is mentioned in Preſcription, or in Chemical 
Proceſſes, the pure Metal is expected to be uſed, 
and it is better to uſe that which has been re- 
fined, than ſuch as is found native and malleable. - 
The Ores of Copper are ſeveral of them di- 
ſtinguiſhed by peculiar Names, and uſed in Me- 
dicine and the Arts, In ſome of the coarſer Ores 
the Metal is abſolutely hidden; in others it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a blue or green Colour in ſeveral 
Parts of the Stone; for Copper is the moſt eaſily 
diffolved of all Metals ; and as it meets with an 
acid or an alkaline Bolten in the Earth, it 
becomes green or blue in the Solution. The 
common Ores are often thus tinged; and moſt 
of the blue and green mineral Subſtances owe 
their Colour to it. The Emerald arid the Sa- 
phire, among the Gems, are both known to re- 
ceive their Colour from Copper. 45 
The Lapis Lazuli, in ſuch Eſteem among the 
Lapidaries, is only a Cryſtalline Stone ti | 
blue by Copper, and veingd with Marcafite. 


The Turquoiſe Stone is of two Kinds, but in 
both it is * that gives the Colour. The 


Eaſtern © 
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Eaſtern Turquoiſe is a Kind of Ore of Copper; | 
not-unlike to the Hematite, which is an Ore of 
Iron, only blue as the other is red; and the 
European Kind is nothing more than the Teeth 
and Bones of Animals. tinged blue by the ſame 
Metal. We are ſenſible that it muſt be an al- 
kaline Solvent which made the Copper give a 
blue Colour; and we know ſuch are not want- 
ing in the Earth; for a fix'd alkaline Salt, the 
Natrum, which the Antients called Nitre, is 
found native in many Places. The Turquoiſes 
are not deeply tinged. We know there is an 
Acid in the Air; this often in a Courſe of Time 
gets the better of the alkaline Solvent of the 
Copper in this Inſtance, Hence Turquoiſes 
change their Colour, becoming green in time. 

The Lapis Armenus, or Armenian Stone, is 
another Copper Ore: We read of it as uſed 5 
among the Painters, and in Medicine; but fe 
are acquainted with it. The Name of J 
has deceived them in the Search after it. The 
Antients deſcribed it ſoft, not ſtony; and it is 
indeed an Earth. It is a light brittle blue - 
and is properly the Oker of Copper, as the yel- 
low Earth of that Name is the Oker #7 Iron. 
Copper is to be choſen for Chemical Opera- 
tions well refined, The Japaneſe have a W 
of doing this more perfectly than we; they 4 | 
Borax in the Proceſs. This Copper is bell for x: 
nice Operations; for the others, well refmed 5 
aged and not 788 | 


o - 
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| | Concerning Gord. Aurum. 


Gb i found in the Earth in 5s pu 


and proper Form. Copper, as juſt ob- 
ſerved, js ſometimes found native ; but Gold al- 


* What are called Ores of Gold: are 'only 


Farths or Stones in which the Metal is lodged, 
in larger or ſmaller Maſſes, but always in its 


perfect Form, malleable and flexible. 


It is always beſt, however, to chuſe the Metal 
which has been refined for Chemical Opera- 
tions; that which appears moſt pure, when na» 
tive, often having a little Copper among it, and 
not unfrequently ſome Silver. What is com- 
monly called Gold Ore: is a whitiſh and hard 


Stone, is which the Gold lies pure and viſible 


in Branches or Plates. It is found alſo in the 
Sands of Rivers, having been waſhed out of 
fſuch Stones, or out of Beds of Earth by the 


Waters in their Paſſage under Ground. Gold 


refined in the moſt perfect Manner is to be ſe- 
lected for Chemical Operations. Thoſe which 


are performed upon it, however, are rather for 
Curioſity than Uſe. The College have denied 
them Place as Medicines; and the Apoth 


ry 
ſcarce knows any other Uſe of the Metal than 


for the covering Pills and Boluſes: In this, 
however, he -ſhould be very wary not to uſe 


Leaf-Braſs in the Place of it; a Thing too com- 


mon. 
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_ Concerning IRON. Fenum. 


FR ON is the Produce of Art, whenever we. 
= ſee it in its perfect and malleable form. 
Gold and'Silver are often" found pure native, 
Copper ſometimes: Iron, Lead and Fin never. 
Collectors pretend to native Iron, as a Cy | 
in their Cabinets; but what they preſerve under 
that Name, is either ſome rich Ore not malle: 
able, or it is ſome Fragment of a Tool of the 
| Mines, loſt, buried, and after a Time taken up 
| again. What is called native Lead, is a malle- 
able Ore of Silver; and thoſe Maſſes ſometimes 
ſent over from Saxony under the Name of Na as 
tive Tin, break under the Hammer, 
The Ores from which Iron is produced ws 
very various. The Hematite, as already obſerved, 
is one of them, the Load-ſtone is another: 
Emery alſo, uſed in poliſhing the Gems, is 
another of them; and ſo is that Subſtance ca 
led Manganeſe, and uſed by the Glaſsmen. The 
other Ores are almoſt innumerable ; but they 
are not diſtinguiſhed by peculiar Names: they 
are hard and heavy Subſtances of a brown bs 
tour, or tinged with red or yellow. 

Steel is a Preparation of Iron hardened, by 1 
peculiar Management in the Fire, and by the 
Addition of the volatile Salts of animal Sub- A 
ſtances. Authors often preſcribe Steel for Che- | 
mical Operations, and Phyſicians for Medicines; - 
but Iron is better for both purpoſes. It is ſofter 

and more cafily acted upon by the Juices in 
the Body; and it is more pure, which is the 
great Conſideration 1 in all Chemical Operations. 
Concerning _ 
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Concerning LE ap. Plumbum; 
LE AD, as it is kept for Uſe in the Shops, is 
— alſo the Produce of Art; for there is no 
ſuch Thing as native Lead, pure and malleable. 
Moſt of the Ores of this Metal look very like 
the Metal itfelf; but they are brittle, and they _ 
contain other Subſtances beſides, as Sulphurs, . 
and ſuch volatile Subſtances, which are ſeparated 
in the firſt running of the Ore; it ufually con- 
tains Silver; often a large Quantity. ny 
f The Ores of Lead, although they all bear a | 
Reſemblance to the Metal elf, yet differ 
conſiderably among one another. Some are 
compoſed of cubic Pieces, ſome of flat Plates 
made up of little Cubes, and others are ſtriated 
in the Manner of Antimony. There is alſo a 
green Ore of Lead, and a white one, the firſt is 
in a great degree eryſtalline, the latter ſtoney. 
The pure Lead is eaſily ſeparated from any 
of theſe, and it is in its pure and malleable 
State alone, that it is to be received in the 
Shops, or uſed in Chemical Operations. Li- 
tharge is a Preparation of Lead, or rather a Re- 
crement of it, obtained in the purifying Silver; 
© by' means of that Metal the Copper becomes 
embodied in the Scum, and that produces th 
SGiubſtance called Litharge. . 
Thus Litharge is produced in the Operation 
of purifying Silver or Gold with Lead, or when 
Silver is ſeparated from Lead; there 1s alſo a- 
Litharge produced at the Copper Works; they 
uſe Lead to purify that Metal, or to ſeparate 
Silver from it, and Litharge is produced in this 


as 


's 
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as in the other Manner. It was once a Cuſtom 
to preſerve the Litharge of the Furnaces, where 


. Gold and Silver were purified ; and it became 


a Cuſtom to call that Litharge of Gold, which 
was obtained where Gold had been purified, 
and that Litharge of Silver, which was pro- 


dauced in the Purification of Silver: at preſent we 


| have all our Litharge from the Copper Works, 
but they preſerve the Terms of Litharge of 
Gold and Silver, applying them to the ſame 
Subſtance as of a yellow or white Colour. This 


is owing only to the Degree of Fire : the ſtronger _ 


the Heat has been, the higher coloured is the 
Litharge. 


Concerning LiME-SToNE. 1275 Calcatius. 


| WE uſe Lime, rather than the Lime-Stone, 

in Chemiſtry and Medicine; but it is well 
to be at the Bottom of Things; and we ſhould 
be acquainted with the original Subſtance, Tho 


— - 


we do, we ought not to uſe the Lime as it is 


fold ready prepared; the making it is a chemi- 
cal Operation, and we ſhould have it better if 


uwe made it ourſelves. Its Freſhneſs is a conſi- 


derable Article ; but more depends on the Sub- 
ſtance from . it is made. The Lime that 

is ſold about London is made of Chalk ; but it 
is leſs valuable than that made from harder Ma- 


terials. To convert any Kind of Lime- Stone 


"% 


into Lime, nothing more is neceſſary than to 
calcine it to a certain Degree, which Degree 
the Chemiſt will diſtinguiſh much better than 
the Mechanic ; and he will be able to Tclect 
better Stones for the Purpoſe. 


— 5 2 % —— e 7 


1 or ens we. "MM 
The Kinds of Lime-Stone are Ander = 
5 Every Stone that will be diſſolved by Acids will s 
burn to Lime. The whole Truth is this; all Stones 
have for their Baſis either Cryſtal or Spar : thoſe 
Which have Cryſtal run into Glaſs in the Fire; 
thoſe which have Spar eaſily calcine into Lime. 
Acids are the Teſt of this, becauſe Spar is dif | 
ſolyed by them; Cryſtal not. Marble and Ala- 
baſter; and a Multitude of other ſuch Things, 
ferment with Acids, and they will all burn into 
Lime. Sand, Pebbles, and the like, do not ferment 2? 
with them, And they run into Glaſs. There are 
a middle Sort of Subſtances Which will not be | 
diflolved by Acids, and yet do not run into Glaſs 
in the Fire; theſe are the Plaiſter-Stones,. Fi- f 
broſe Talc, and the Sclenites : theſe burn to a 
peculiar ' Subſtance called 'Ferras, or Plaiſter f 
Paris. This is the Diſtinction of Stones by A- BS, 
cids and Fire. 

All that ferment with Acids will ak Lime, - 
but the hardeſt the beſt; a blueiſh Kind that is 
common in Derbyſhire makes the beft Lime of 

all for Chemical Purpoſes ; but any Lime that 


is burnt from a Stone is better than that made | 
of Chalk. & 


Concerning Nrzz. Nitru m. 
1 Nur Rr is a Mineral Salt, which, ihe Al- 


lum, is not found in its own Ron or in 
large Maſſes, but is blended in ſmall Particles in 
certain Earths and Stones. It reſembles Allum 
in this alſo, that it is ſometimes found pure, in 
form of an Efloreſcence, on the Surface of thoſe 
Earths and Stones which contain it. But in the 
ordinary way of e it, it is procured from 
| D the 
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the Earth or other Subſtance in which it is em- 


bo died by means of Water; as Metals lodged in _ 
the ſame imperceptible Manner in their Ores are 


„„ SE 
Nitre ſeparated in this Manner is a fair Salt, 
which is cleaner or fouler as the Operation has 
been performed more- or leſs carefully. We 
have accordingly two Kinds of Nitre, as we 
have of Borax, in the Shops; theſe are called 
Rough Nitre and Pure Nitre. mee... 
Rough Nitre is a coarſe brown Salt in ſmall 
irregular Cryſtals: it is brought to us from the 
Eaſt. There are Hills of a yellowiſh Marle in 
Perfia and the Eaft Indies which afford this Salt. 
They diſtinguiſh this Marle by the Taſte, and 
rocure the Salt from it by ſteeping the Earth in 
Water, and afterwards evaporating that Water, 
in Pits. This is the coarſe brown Salt which we 
ſee under the Name of Rough Nitre. 
Pure Nitre is a very beautiful Salt in large and 
Jong Shoots, reſembling Sprigs of Rock Cryſtal. 
They are of a whitiſh Colour, tranſparent and 
brittle, and impreſs a Senſe of Coldneſs on the 
Tongue when a are taſted. _ This is prepared 
from the rough Salt, by diffolving it, and eva- 
priming the Water in a more regular and clean- 
y Manner. Some of this is alſo made in Europe. 
The Rough Nitre ſerves for many Purpoſes; 
but in Chemiſtry we are always expected to uſe. 


\__ the refined or pure Salt. 


Concerning Jaws P1TCH. Bitumen Judaicum. 


It is a, light black Subſtance of a difagreeable 


„ 


Y 


EWS Pitch is a natural mineral Bitumen. 


| > V's * C * 
Smell, and is found in Egypt and other Parts 
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of the Eaſt, on the Surface of the Earth, or at 
' ſmall Depths. We ſee it in Lumps of two or 
| three Ounces Weight, and of anirr 0 Figure. 
But it is alſo found in Maſſes of e or my | 
Pounds, but they are apt to be foul. 1. 
We ſhould: prefer, for Chemical Utes, . the 1 
hardeſt and moſt pure Pieces, ſuch as are of the 
deepeſt black, and have the moſt OY 4 and 
ſuch as burn moſt violently. | 


Concerning Quicxs1Lves, Mercurius. 


Uickfilver i is a native mineral Subſtance. It . 
is ſometimes found pure in the Earth in 
its perfect Form, but more uſually. it is blended 
with Sulphur, and by that reduced to the State 
of an Ore. In this Cite it generally has the Ap-  . 
pearance of Cinnabar ; tho there are ſome of 
the Ores in which it is not ſo obviouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed, _ TE 
When the Mercury is found naturally pur pur 
and perfect, it ſometimes fills large Cavities in 
Rocks; at other Times it only runs in ſmall 
Veins along their Cracks. In the Ore the na- 
tive Cinnabar is the moſt frequent A 
This is found often pure and in Lumps, and often 
2 rinkled in the Subſtance of other Stones, in 
form of red Spangles, ſometimes diſpoſed irre- 
ll gulacly, and ſometimes lodged in Veins. 
Some have ſet a NN Value upon native 
Quickſilver, and ſuppoſed it more pure as taxen 
from the Mine than any Art could make it: but 
this is an Error. Native Quickſilver is often very 
impure ;. nor is it a Wonder, when we conſider 
how many Subſtances there are in the Earth, 
W it may take up and retain mixed with it. 
D 2 | For 
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For Chemical Uſes, Mercury revived from 


Cintiabar is the beſt; and when any Degree of 


Accuracy is expected in the Experiments, this 
ſhould be done on Purpoſe. Nothing is ſo eaſily 
ſophiſticated as Quickfilver, and nothing ſo often. 
The ſureſt Way to avoid the Miſchief of this is 
to diftill it from Cinnabar ; or, if that be not 
done, it ſhould be examined by weighing it in 
Water. Its ſpecific Gravity, when quite pure, 
is to that of Water as 14020 to 1000 ; which 
ſhews it to be heavier than all the Metals ex- 
cept Gold. Whatever has been added to adul- 
terate it will therefore render it lighter, and the 
Fraud will be ſeen. 


Concerning SAL Geri. Sal Foflile. 


AL Gemm is a natural Mineral Salt : It is 

dug in vaſt Quantities in Poland, and many 
other Parts of the World, where chere are im- 
menſe Quarries of it. 

It is hard, bright and pellucid, 4 very much. 
reſembles Cryſtal 3 in Appearance; but when ap- 
plied to the Tongue it has the Taſte of Sea-Salt. 
As Cryſtal is liable to be. tinged to ſeveral Co- 

lours While in the Earth, ſo is this Salt. We 
ſiee Maſſes of it blue and green, often yellowiſh 
or redith ; but for Chemical Purpoſes we ſhould 
always chuſe that which is colourleſs and the 
moſt pellucid. 
Common Salt, Bay Salt, and ut is called 
Fine or Baſket Salt, are all the ſame with this, 
only in ſo many different Forms. Common Salt 
is made by the Evaporation of Sea Water in 
proper Veſſels over the Fire; Bay Salt is made 
by the Evaporation of che Sea Water Ka, of 
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Earth; and the fine Baſket Salt is made by the 
Evaporation of the Water of ſalt Springs. This 
is the general Diſtinction; but the Subſtance 
ben the ſame in all theſe; the Forms may be 
varied- at - pleaſure. A. Salt equally ſtrong with 
the Bay Kind is made of the fame Water of falt 
Springs, which uſually affords the Baſket Salt, 
only by giving it a difterent Degree of Fire, and 
more Time. 
If the Sea Water be evaporated, or that. of a 
Salt Spring, or thegSolution of Sal Gemm, or 
of Sea Salt, or Bay Salt, or Baſket Salt, the Con- 
ſequence is the ſame ; the ſame Cryſtals are pro- 
duced from all; and the Brine or Liquor, if of 
equal Strength, is exactly the ſame Thing, from 
which ever of them it is made, e it be 
equally pure. 
There are many coarſer Kinds of F offile Salt 
beſide the Sal Gemm, dug in different Parts of 
the World. In ſome they are uſed foul as they 
are; in other Places they are refined. For Che- 
mical Purpoſes, when Accuracy is required, it 
s beſt to diſſolve and purify Sea Salt on purpoſe; 
otherwiſe clean Sea Salt is to be preferred. Phy- 
ficians generally preſcribe Sal Gemm, but the 
* Apothecanies underſtand Sea Salt to be the ſame 
Thing, and ſeldom keep the other. 


Concerning SILVER. Argentum. 
Gl ILVER is found pure in the Earth, and in 


- its perfect Form in many Places; but it is in 
others met with in the State of Ores of various 
Kinds. 

Pure Silver is ſometimes met with in Maſſes, 
Sevens bong Earths of various Kinds, ſometimes | 
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in Filaments larger or ſmaller, immerſed in 
Stones; and ſometimes in ſmaller Particles, among 

the Sangs of Rivers: in all theſe it is pure and 
perfect, ſoft and malleable. 

What are commonly called Ores of Silver, are 
no other than Maſſes of Stone; in which there is 
a Quantity of pure native Silver, diſtributed 
throughout the ſeveral Cracks and Cavities, in 


form of Branches or Flakes: but theſe are not 


truly Ores. By the Term Ores is properly ex- 
preſſed that State of a Metal, in which it is not 
viſible in its proper Form; but is altered by Sul- 
phurs or other Admixtures, and requires the 
Aſſiſtance of Fire to ſeparate it, and bring its 
Particles together. 

But altho' what are uſually called Silver Ores 

are not ſuch; there are a ſufficient Number of 

ſuch as truly are ſo: In theſe the Silver is altered 
by an Admixture of Sulphur or Arſenick, or it is 
blended in ſmall Particles among other Metals: 
In theſe States the Silver is found in form of 
blackiſh, rediſh or browniſh Stones: or it is em- 
bodied in Lead or Copper Ores. 

There are different Proceſſes, for the ſeparating 
the Silver from theſe ſeveral Admixturesz but 
when ſeparated it is the ſame, from which ever 
of them it was obtained nor does it matter from 
which it has been got for the Chemical Opera- 
tions, provided it be firſt well refined. This 
however is very neceſſary; it otherwiſe often 
contains Copper, a Thing very diſtinct from 
Silver, and of very different Qualities. 

There are ſome Preparations of Silver, men- 
tioned by certain Chemical Writers; which evi- 


dently owe their Appearance and Effects to that 


| 
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ſmall Portion of Copper, which had been left 
in the Silver, for want of a ſufficient Refining, 


Concerning Bana pos TAR. Piſſeleum In- 
dicum. 


ARBADOES Tar is a anal Daumen 
of the ſofter Kind; a mineral Fluid like the 
Naphtha and Petroleum, but conſiderably 
thicker: In conſiſtence it reſembles the common 
Tar or Liquid Pitch, and it is not unlike it in 
Colour; thence it obtained the common Name 
of Barbadoes Tar, but it is ill denominated as to 
the Place of its Origin; for though very com- 
mon in many Parts of North America, the 
Iſland of Barbadoes ſcarce affords any of it: It is 
found running down the Sides of Hills, or ſwim- 
ming upon the Surface of Waters. BY 

It is a duſky coloured and difagreeable Me- 
dicine, its Smell is very ſtrong, and not unlike 
that of Oil of Amber; its Taſte is bitter, acrid 
and nauſeous; it is clammy and ſticks to the 
Fingers, and it burns very briſkly : The beſt is 
that which is of the moſt uniform Structure, and 
1 reſembles the common Treacle. | 


Concerning Ti. Sengum 


IN is never found in its perfect Form in che | 
Earth; the Ores of it are many, and very 

er e from one another; but in general, they 
little reſemble the Metal in appearance, 

nor would any of them be apt to lead an unex- 
perienced Perſon to ſuſpect that they were ſuch. 
It is fingular, that tho' Tin is the lighteſt of 
all the Metals, its Ore is fingularly heavy. The 
| n and richeſt Ore of Tin is of a blackiſh 
_D4 Colour, 


| ; 
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Colour, gloſſy and cryſtalline in its appearance, 
but very little tranſparent: when it is ſo, its Co- 
lonr is a browniſh yellow ; but it generally ap- 
pears blackiſh. This Ore generally forms itſelf 
into ſmall angular Maſſes, and theſe are called - 
by the-Miners Tin Grains; they are from. the 
bigneſs of Pins Heads, to that of a Wallnut: the 
larger are often looſe, the maller are frequently 
embodied in Stones of various Kinds. The leſs 
rich Ores of Tin are ſtoney, rediſh, blackiſh or 
browniſh, with ſomewhat of this gloſſy Appear- 
ance in different Parts, as if Nature had been at- 
tempting the pure Grain. 

The fineſt Ores of Tin are the Engl. ſb; the 
German ones commonly contain Mixtures of 
Iron, which is very hurtful. All the Wers ou * 


Metal rn" "FM Arſenick. oth 
cerning VITRIOLS. Witriola. . | 
ALL: L the Vitriols are of the ſame Original, | 
they are owing to the Particles of Metals, 
diflolved. by Acids, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
Water, reduced afterwards to the Form of Salts; 
but in this they differ, that in the different 
Kinds, they have different Metals for their Baſis. 
All the Vitriols, which we find native in the 
Earth, are however owing either to Iron or 
Copper: we meet with no other Metals, thus na- 
turally diſſolved, and reduced to the Form of 
Salts ; but theſe ſometimes are blended with one 
another, in the Concretion, and they ſometimes 
alſo take up other Subſtances along with them. 
The Vitriols uſed in the Shops are three; the 
green, the white, and the blk: The green is 
the Yitmal of Iron, "he blue of Copper, and the 


| White =, 
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white of Iron, with ſome Zink among'it. We 
are aſſured, that this is the Origin of the ſeveral 
Vitriols, becauſe we can produce them by Art, 

in the ſame Manner in which we thus ſuppoſe 
them to be form'd by Nature. It is indeed beſt 

to take thoſe formed by Art for Chemical Uſes, 
becauſe we can be aſſured that they are pure. 
The green Vitriol we make, contains only Iron; 
the blue Vitriol we make, contains only Copper ; 
but the green Vitriol that is found native, is often 
blueiſh, containing ſome Copper; and we very 
rarely meet with blue Vitriol native, that is not 
greeniſh, or does not contain a great deal of Iron. 
As to the white we muſt take it as we find it, 
for it is not eaſy to imitate the Proceſs of Nature 
in the —_— of it, — we know 2 Ma- 
terials. 


Of 8 Urner OY 


8 REE N Vitriol when pure, whether it be 
| found native in the Earth, as it is very fre- 
quently; or be prepared by Art, is nothing more 


than Iron diſſolved by an Acid, and as before 


obſerved, by the Affiſtance of Water, afterwards 
formed into a Salt. ' = 
In its natural State it is brought FRI many 
of the German Mines in form of long Icicles; or 
in Cruſts, or Congelations of irregular Figures. In 
its artificial State, it is what we call common 
Copperas; this is prepared from uſeleſs Pieces of 
Iron, and the Stone called Pyrites, which are 
boiled together in Water, and that Water after- 
wards evaporated to a proper Standard for Cry- 
ſtaliſation. It may be prepared from the Pyrites 
alone, for that contains both Iron and the 3 
The 
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The confmon Salt of Iron, called Salt of Steel, 

3s alſo green Vitriol. - . 99 

Ihere are many other Subſtances found under 
the Earth's Surface, from which green Vitriol 
may alſo be made, and theſe may all be called 
Ores of green Vitriol. For all Chemical Pur- 
. poſes, the artificial is to be preferred to the na- 
tural Kind, becauſe it is more pure and fimple. 


e Brur VIrRIo. 7 
T* HE blue Vitriol we ſee, is all artificial: the 


natural is impure and it is ſcarce. Green 
Vitriol is found like Sal Gemm ſolid, and in its 
own Form in the Earth ; the blue 1s like Borax, 
found only ſuſpended in the Water of certain 
Springs; and what we lee of it under the Name 
and Appearance of native, is formed by a natural, 
as the common Kind is by an artificial Evapo- 
ration of thoſe Waters. N 1 
Blue Vitriol is Copper diſſolved by an Acid, 
and by the Addition of Water, reduced into a 
State whence after Evaporation it will form itſelf 
into a Salt: In many Parts of the World where 
there are Copper Mines, Springs are ſeen trick- 
ling down the Hills, whoſe Water is blueiſn; 
thicſe Waters are collected, and evaporated to a 
proper Standard, tand the Salt which ſhoots in 
them, is blue Vitriol. It is of an elegant Colour, 
and the Cryſtals are of a regular Figure. Theſe 
are the Waters which are ſaid to change Iron 
into Copper, the Zeiment Spring is the moſt 
famous of them; what they they do is this. When 
Iron is put into them they diſſolve it, and they 
precipitate the Copper, which was already ſuſ- 
pended in them, in its Place. 


. 
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Al this may be done by an artificial Solution 
of Copper, in an Acid and an Addition of Water; 


and from this Solution alſo * gn may be 


procured. i 


Of Wars V1TRIoL. 


HIT Vitriol is all originaly native. We 


have not the Art of making it, altho' we 
1 the Ingredients; but what we ſee of it in 
the Shops, has generally undergone the fimple 
Operation of Diſſolution, and Cryſtalliſation to 


refine it. 


White Vitriol, in its native State, ban gs in a 


kind of Icicles, a Foot or more in length, and 


of the thickneſs of a Man's Arm, from the Roofs 
of Caverns, in the German and Saxon Mines; or 


it encruſts their Walls in a Kind of Cakes; or 
covers them in a Efloreſcence. It is in this State 


white, and ſomewhat tranſparent, but it is 
often foul, 


Purified white Vitriol, is what we ſee in 


| Cakes in the Shops; it is freed from all Foulneſs ; 


but 'tis not in the Power of Art to give Its original 


Tranſparency. 
For Chemical Nane we are to chuſe this 


white Vitriol, that has been purified, for there 


may be Mixtures in the native, that would di- 
ſturb the 9 


5 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

2 thoſe Produds of the Earth, or thoſe 
Bodies of the V. egetable K ned which 
are confiuered as Part of the Materia - 
Medica of the preſent Time, or are 


the Otjet?s of Chemical Operations. 1 


Ir may be proper to enumerate theſe, as the 
Minerals, in an Alphabetical Catalogue, ac- 


cording to their common Engliſſi Names, that 
the Practical Chemiſt may — all his Materials 


of this Kind at one View before him: and to 
this Catalogue ſhall be ſubjoined alſo a ſuccin& 
Account of what and whence they are; what 
Parts of them are uſed, and how they are to be 


ſelected, kept, or prepared, for the Service of 
Chemiſt 


The N Subſtances which make a Part 


of the preſent Materia Medica, are, 


Balſam Capivi, Box, 


Acacia, Balſam Gilead.  Brooklime, 

Agarick, Peru, Buckbean, 

Id Tolu, Buckthorn, 

Alloes, Bark of Eleutheria, Burnt Saſſifrage, 4 

Amomum, Jeſuits Calamint, 5 

Angelica, Barley, Chamomile, 

Aniſe, Bays, Camels Hay, 

Arrach, Bdellium, Camphire, 
 Aﬀafcetida,- Benjamin, Cardamoms, 

Aſſarabacca, Birthwort, Cardus * 

Balauſtines, Biſhops weed, Caraway, 

Balm, Biſtort, Carot, 

os Te 


Ca ſſumunar, 


* 
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Caſſumunar, 5 Harehound, * Parſley 3 
Centaur, Forſeradiſn, Pellecory of 8 
Cinnamon, ' Hyſlop, ©_ 5 of the Wall, 
Cinquefoil, n „ee A 
Cloves, _ Japan Earth, Pepper, | 
Clove July-flowers, ecacuanha, | White 11 . 
Coloquintida, Juniper, : * Jamaica Pepper, 
Contrayerva, Ground Ivy, ong Pe +a 4 8 
| Coral, Ä G | 
| Coriander, Laudanum, Piony, 
Coſtus, Lavender, Wo 
Coirdipe, Lavender 13 Re Poley mountain, 
eren, Indian Leaf, Pomegranate, 
Cuckowpint, © Lemons, e 
Cowcumber, Lignum Vitæ, Potaſh, 
Cummin, Lime-tree, Prunes, 
„„ Linſeed, Quinces, 
Dittany, | | Liquorice, LEE 
Dragons Blood, Ground Liverwort, Rape of Ciſtus, 
Elder, 2 RKaſpberries, 
Elecampane, Mee, Rhubarb, 
Eryngo, Madder, | Roſes Red, 
Fennel, Maidenhair, Damaſk, 
Eznugreek, Mallows, Rhodium, 
Feverfe w, Manna, - Roſemary. 
Figs, | Marjoram, Rue, 
Sweet Flag, Maflick, | Saffron, 
Yellow Flag, Mint, Saggapenum, 
Fluellen, Pepper Mint, Sage, 
Frankincenſe, Cat Mint, St. "John $ Wort, 
Galbanum, Mugwort, Sarcacolla, 
Gamboge, Mulberry, Sarſaparilla, 
Galls, MMuſtard, Saſſafras, 
Garlick, Mithridate Muſtard „Savin, 
Tree Muftard, Saunders red, 
f - Germander, Myrrh, 3 
Water Germander, Celtick Nard, Scammony, 
Ginger, Ninſi, 3 e 
Gum Arabick, Dead Nettle, Sena, 
Gum Ammoniac, Nutmeg, Jloes, 
Tragacanth, Olive, Snake- root, 
Elemi, Olibanum, Wood Soot, 
Guaicum, Onion, Sorrel, 
Hartwort, Opoponax, Southernwood, 
Hellebore, Orange, Spignell, 
Hips, Orrice, Spikenard, 


Sponge, 


. 
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Spo r Violets, 
Storax, TLormentill, Winters Bark, 
$3 Sugar, Turmerick, Wormwood, 
5 Tamarinds Turpentine, Sea Wormwood, 
. % —[—᷑Ü—U Tedoary. | 


portant. Each of them is of more Virtue than 
many of theſe ; and in particular, as the Objects 
of Chemical Operations, they are a thouſand 
times more uſeful. A.ſhorter Account will there: 
fore ſerve of the Vegetables ; eſpecially of the leſs = 
uſed. 7 * 
Acacia, Succus Acacia, is an inſpiſſated Juice 
reſembling Liquorice Juice in Appearance, but of 
an auſtere and aſtringent Taſte. We have it 
from Egypt. It is the Produce of a Tree of tle 
ſame Name; the ſame which affords the Gum 
Arabick. That Gum ouzes out at the Bark na- 
turally ; this Juice is prepared by Art. They boil 
the unripe Buds of the Tree in Water, and-eva- 
porate the Decoction. It is an Aftringent but 
little uſed, ot; pd 
Agarick. Agaricus, is a Vegetable in its pro- 
per Form. A Fungus, one of thoſe which grow 
on Trees. Some of the Toad-ſtools, as they are 
called, on our old Willows, very much reſemble 
it. It is light and ſpungy ; the Rind is yellowiſh, 
but 'tis white within. It grows particularly on 
- the Larch Tree or. Larix, It is a Purge, but 
little uſed. 
Almonds. Amygdalæ, are of two Kinds, bit- 
ter and ſweet. The Trees which produce theſe 
two Kinds are no way diſtinguiſhable, except by -- 


I the 
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the Taſte of the Fruit. The Tree is not un- 
common in Gardens. The Almond is the Ker- 
nel of the Fruit. The ſweet are uſed in Emul- 

ſions; the bitter for their Oil. What is called 
Oil of ſweet Almonds is in reality the Oil of the 
bitter ; for that Taſte is not communicated. to 
the Oil. 

Aloe. Abes Succus, is the inſpiſſated Juice of 
a foreign Plant, ſeveral Kinds of which are pre- 
ſerved in our Green-Houſes. There are three 
Kinds of Aloe kept in the Shops. The Soco- 
trine, the HT and the Caballine. The 
Socotrine differs very much from the two others, 
but they leſs from one another. They are the 
Juice of the ſame Plant ; the Socotrine of an- 
other of the. ſame Species. 

Socotrine Aloe is brought in ſmall Lumps, 
| and is hard, dry, and of a ſtrong Smell, but not 
diſagreeable. The Bitterneſs may be perceived, 
but there is ſomething aromatick wick it. The 
Plant which affords this is a ſmall narrow leav d 
Aloe, with a purple Flower. - 

The Hepatick and Caballine are the Produce 
of the common Aloe. They are both of a very 
diſagreeable Smell ; the Caballine nauſeous and 
_ intolerable. They are all bitter to the Taſte, 
but the coarſer Kinds worſt. The two coarſe 

Kinds are brought in large Cakes, and the Ca- 
 balline is harder and coarſer than the other. 

Amomum. The true Amomum is a Fruit of 
the Cardamom Kind ; it is round, light, and of 
an aromatick Taſte, Several of theſe Fruits grow 
upon the ſame Stalk : Each is of the Bignets of 
a Grape, and the Colour isa whitiſh brown with 
a Tinge of rediſh, We do not know the Plant 

wui ch 
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which produces it : 'tis brought from the Eaſt, 
but rarely; and is ſcarce any where to be met 
with in the Shops. The Apothecaries are per- 
mitted to uſe in its Place the Seeds of a com- 
mon Engliſb Plant, the Siſon, a Kind of Stone 
Parſley, called hence Amomum of the Shops. 
Angelica. A Plant frequent in Gardens, and 
known by its large Leaves and globoſe Heads of 
Seeds. The Root, the Leaves, and the Seeds 
are uſed. The Leaves and Seeds are preſerved 
here; the dried Root is brought from ain; 3 
that being more fragrant than our own. 7 
Ane. The Seed of this Plant is uſed, and 
is one of the common Carminatives. The Plant 
is kept in ſome Gardens, and is one of the um- 
belliferous Kind. The Seeds that we uſe are 
brought from Malta; the Plant 1s cultivated. 
there in Fields. 1 
Arrach, or Orrach; or, as it is commonly 
called Stinking Orrach, Atriplex Olida; a low 
Plant, common about Farm Yards, of a very 
ſtinking Smell; it is one of thoſe the Botaniſts 
uſed to call Herbs with imperfect Flowers. The 
Leaves are ſmall and blueith. It is an Anti-hy- 
ſterick, but very little uſed. | 
Aﬀſafetida. This is a Gum of a very ſtrong 
Smell, rediſh on the outſide and white within. 
It 1s the Produce of an umbelliferous Plant, a 
Native of Pera and the Indies. The Leaves 
are like thoſe of Piony, the Stalk very thick, and 
the Root long. From this Part comes the Aſſa- 
fœtida. It is one of the anti- hyſterick Gums, 
and is greatly eſteemed in the Shops. 
arabacca. A low Plant kept in ſome Gar- 
dens, with roundiſn Leaves, and ſmall incon- 
5 fiderable 8 


F 


iderable Flowers. | The old e call it one 


ſneezing, and are diuretick and deobſtruent. 


 Balauſtines. | Flores Balauftie: The Flowers of 


a wild Pomegranate: They are large, of a 


purple Colour, and double like a Roſe. Theyare | 


aftringent, but little uſed. | 


whole Plant is k ept dry'd ; but to have any thing 
of its — wann green, 
for it is loſt in drying. 

F Capivi. A liquid Reſin e a bright 
yellow Colour, brought from America, and the 


. Produce of a Tree of the Siliquoſe Kind. It is 
thin as Oil, of a diſagreeable Taſte and ſtrong 
Smell. They cut the Bark of the Tree in the 


hot Months, and the Reſin runs out. 


thats Capivi; the moſt fragrant of all. It is beſt 


when thin and fluid, and its Smell ſhould have 


ſomewhat of the Citron Flavour. It is the Pro- 
duce of a Shrub, a Native only of the Eaſt, with 
Leaves like thoſe of Rue. The Turks cultivate 


it in their Gardens, r cut the Bark to get the 


Reſin out. 
Balſam of Peru. Another of the uid Reſins. 
It is blackiſh in Colour, acrid to the Taſte, and 


of a very fragrant Smell. It is the Produce of 


an American Shrub, with Leaves like the Wil- 
low, and yellow Flowers. The Balſam is pro- 


cured by boiling the Tops . of the Branches in 


Water, and ſcumming off the fatty Matter. There 
is a coarſe Kind of Balm of Gilead made by 
| _—_ the Tops of that Shrub in the ſame Man- 

3 E ner; 


ous Flowers. The 
Roots and the Leaves are uſed; they promote 


EP 


Balſam of Gilead. A liquid Reſin, a | 
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ner; and there is alſo a finer K ind of Balſam of 
Peru, obtained by cutting the . al the 


Tree. This laſt is white. 
Balſam of Tolu. This is almoſt a folid Rein; 


is at firſt liquid as the others, and is put up in 
Shells of ſmall Gourds: we fee it as thick as 


Honey or Pitch: It is very fragrant. The 
Tree which affords it is an Ever-green, of 
the Pine Kind, low and long leaved. It ouzes 
naturally from the Bark in the hot Weather; 
but the Indians cut the Trunk and large Branches 
to get it in larger Quantities. 


' Bark of Eleutheria, Cortex FO PEI This 


is called alſo Cortex Caſearille Tis a greyiſh 
Bark, brought to us in Quills, rolled up in the 

Manner of the Jeſuits Bark, which-it in Figure 
much reſembles. It is bitter and aromatick : 
We have it from South America; but we know 
nothing of the Tree which produces it. 


Peruvian Bark, or Jeſuits Bark, called alſo 


tbe Bark. This is greyiſh without, and duſky 
brown within: the beſt is in thin Tubules like 
Cinnamon. We have it from Peru. The Tree 


is ſmall ; the Leaves are like thoſe of the a 
but longer; the Flowers ſmall and red; the Fruit 
umbilicated. Beſide the Virtue of this Bark againſt 


Agues, it is one of the beſt eee in the 


World. 


Barley. Hordeum. The Herb is aut in 
Fields; the Seed is what is uſed in Medicine; 


and this not in its rough State, but cleaned more 


or leſs perfectly of its Rind. In the moſt clean 
etint 2 State 


— f 


at leaſt it approaches to thoſe which are diſtin- | 
guithed by that Term, as it is uſually ſeen. It 


„ 
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Jute it is called Pearl Barley; in; che left purs bt 


is named French Barley. Tis uſed in Decoctions. 
Bay, Laurus. The Tree is frequent in Gar- 


dens: Its Berries are principally uſed; they are 


dried; and thoſe which are brought from warmer 
Countries are better than our own. | 


 Bdellium. One of the Gum Rein It * 
rediſh, hard and pellucid, and its Taſte is bitter. 
We ſee it in ſmall irregular Pieces like Myrrh. 


We have it from the Eaſt, but we do not brow 


what Tree it is that produces it. Tis not Wer 


uſed. 
Benjamin, Benzoinum. A Ae and rd 


Reſin : The Colour is a rediſh brown, with a | 


great Quantity of white Granules in it; tis v 
brittle, and of an acrid and ſharp Taſte. We have 


it from the Eaft Indies, and it is the Produce of 


a Species of the Bay Tree. 

Birthwort, Ariftolechia. A Plant native of many 
Parts of Europe, and kept in our Gardens. There 
are three Kinds of it, the long-rooted,: the round- 


weak Plants, and have broad Leaves ; the Roots 


are diſagreeably bitter, and are not much uſed. 
They have been . in Eſteem, but are not 


now. 
Biſbops Weed, Ae An Annelise plant 
with divided Leaves: It is a Native of the Eaſt, 


but we keep it in ſome Gardens. The Seeds 
are uſed; they are ſmall, oblong, and have a 


fragrant Smell; they are carminative and aperient, 
but they are not much uſed at this Time. 


Biſtart, Biſtorta. A beautiful Plant, N ain of 5 


our own Country: It grows in Meadows. The 
Leaves are broad, the Flawers N and col- 


Dr) E 2 lected 


* 


rooted, and the climbing Birthwort. They are 


f 
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lected into a ſnort Spike. The Root is the only 
Part uſed; it is blackiſh, thick and long, but 
red within. It is a good Aſtringent. 
Box, Buxus. The little Shrub-common in our 
Gardens. The Wood of the Stem is the Part 
uſed ; but it is not much regarded. 
ID Beabunga, or Anagallis Aguatica, 
a pretty Plant, common in Ditches. The Stalk 
is thick, the Leaves roundiſn, and the Flowers 
numerous, ſmall and blue. The whole Herb is 
uſed; but it is of little Virtue dried. It is an 


3 Anti-ſcorbutick. 


Buckbean, Triſolium Paluſtre. An Enghſh Plant; 
it grows in wet Places. The Leaves grow 

on a Stalk, and the Flowers are ARE cough. 
It is little uſeln. | 

Buckthorn, Spina Cervins. A Shrub Common 
in our Hedges: The Berries are the only Part 
uſed; they are purgative. The common Form | 
of giving them is in the Syrup. 

Burnt Saxifrage, Piminella Saxifraga. An 
umbelliferous Plant, a Native of England. The 
Root is eſteemed diuretick, but it is little uſed. 

Calamint, Calamintha. A virticillate Plant, com- 
mon. in dry Places. There are two Kinds, one 
with broad Leaves, another with ſmaller : this 
laſt has a Smell of Pennyroyal. The whole Herb 
is uſed dried. They are eſteemed anti-hyſterick, 
but are little heard of at this Time. 

_ Chamonule, Chamæmelum. A fragrant low Plant, 
connites; 6n-od boeths wild, but kept alſo in 
Gardens: The Flowers are uſed dried. It is a 


Cuſtom to bring the large double Flowers of this 
Plant to Market; but -_ are very much nn 


jels 


in Virtue .to the 48 


* — 
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Camels Hay, Schenanthum. An eaſtern Plant of 


ths Graſs Kind; in Arabia the Camels feed u n 


it. We have the dried Stalks brought over; they 
are of a fragrant Smell and aromatick Taſte.” The 
beſt are thoſe winch have ſome of the flowery 


= Tops upon them. 


Campbire, 6 A very bekndful fra- 
grant and valuable Reſin. We have two Kinds 
of it, what is called rough, and What is called 


refined Camphire : The rough is foul and dirty, 
the refined only is to be uſed in Chemiſtry. It is 


pellucid, white and brittle ; very penetrating in _ 
the Scent, and of an acrid bitteriſh Taſte. It is 
brought to us from the Eaſt Indies, and is the 


Produce of a peculiar Species of Bay- Tree, It 


is not produced naturally in its own Form by ts 
Tree; nor is it obtained in the Manner of other 


Reſins. Inſtead of wounding the Bark, they 


cut the Tree to Pieces, and ſublime the Cam- 
phire from theſe over a ſmall Fire. All Parts f 
the Tree afford this Reſin; and many other Trees 
and Plants, beſide this. A Subſtance very like te 


true Camphire may be obtained from ſeyeral 
Drugs, as Zedoary, Caſſumunar, and the like; 


as alſo from Thyme, Mint, Sage, and many'of | - 'Y 


our own aromatick Plants. They haye a 
larly: fine Kind of it in ſome Parts of the 


Hats; which they fay is obtained from the Root 1 
of the Cinnamon- Tree, as the other from this | 


y- Tree; and it is not unlikely. 


e 


Cardamom, Cardamonum. A Fruit brought to to 7 D 


us dried from the Eff Indies. We have three 1 1 
Kinds of it; the greater Cardamom, the leſſer 


Cardamom, and what is called the Grain of Px a- 
Ku The leſſer is the moſt uſed. The true 
«Ba E3 Amomum 
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Amomum is alſo a Kind eee but it 

is ſcarce ever met with. 

1 Grain of Paradiſe is a Tot - oy Prom, 
ke an unripe Fig, full of Seeds of a roundiſh 

Figure, a rediſh Colour, and a very acrid Taſte. 

We do not know the Plant which bears this. 

The great Cardamom is a dried Fruit, of an 
oblong and ſomewhat triangular Figure, an Inch 
in Length, and of the Thickneſs of a Child's 
Finger. It is -; a pale brown Colour, with a 
Tinge of rediſh: The Seeds are pale and ſome- 
1 rediſh. The Plant which produces this 
Fruit grows in the Manner of our Reed. 

The leſſer Cardamom is a ſmall Fruit, of the 
Big neſs of an Horſe- Bean, and of a ſomewhat tri- 
rt Form; The Huſl is whitiſh, the Seeds 
within are of a rediſh: brown, and af a ſharp 
| acrid Taſte. This is the Kind moſt uſed ii in the | 
Shops. The Plant; which produces it grows 

like the former, in manner of our Reeds: The 
Leaves are very large, but graſſy. The F lowers 
and Fruit grow on diſtinct Stalks Go. theſe, in 
the Form of Ears, a Brat: Nn r (HD: 92 
Suren of each. 

Carduus Benedictus.. The Holy T 77 ; or,” 2s it 
is commonly written, Carduus. A Plant frequent 
in our * Gardens; a Kind of Thiſtle, low; 
weak, with large Heads and yellow F lowers. 
The dried Herb is uſed entire. 2 

Caraway. Carum. A Plant of the umbelliſe- 

rous Kind, frequent in Lal and France wild; 
but not in England. We Uſe the Seeds which 
are brought from Germany, the Plant is there 
cultivated for them; Wer are ſlender, brown, and 
of an aerid Taſte. | 


| Ca 
LE | 
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Carrot of Crete, Daucus Creticus. Another um- 


Palliferous Plant, wild in ſome parts of Eurap 
and the Eaſt, but not native of England. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Fennel, the Seed is long 
and hairy; we uſe the Seed aal ddt en 
to us from Germany. X Alen 

Beſides this there is wks Daucus-Seed, his 
is that of the Common wild Carrot, an umbelli- 
ferous, Plant frequent in our dry Paſtures; the 
Seed is larger than that of the candy Kind, and 
much more hairy: they ate neither of theng 
much uſed, | 


5115 4 Ae an | 2 


Catſſia, or Coſta, Blub, The Fruit of a Leng | : 


T rec, a Native. both of the Eaſi and Weſt Indies; 
but the Fruit of that which growsin-the Eaſt, is 
preferable to that of — It is alſo frequent- 
ly brought to us from Ægypt, and is thence excel. 
lent. The. Tree grows to the height of a Wall- 
nut · tree and ſome what reſembles e Flowers 
are large and of a greeniſh yellow Colour; the 
Fruit is a Pod of two or three Feet in Length, 
black, firm and woody, of- the Thickneſs of a 
Man's Thumb. Theſe: Pods are yellowiſh with-! 
in, and contain a ſoft black Pulp, of the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey, very ſweet to the Taſte, but 
with a faint, Mixtüre ak Acidity; This is the 
medicinal Part: The Seeds are N amongſt | 
it; and the whole Pod is not filled with it in 


one Maſs, but tis divided - by ſeveral Purtitians- 


This Pulp is purgative. 

Cuaſſumunar. A Root brovs bt from- the Baſt: 
ladies oblong, thick, — in Shape, of a 
greyiſh Colour on the outſide, yellow within; 
of aromatic ScjoH and pungent- "Taſte. It 


E 4 ee eee 


> 
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is the Root of a Plant frequent in D ind 
is called alſo che yellow rooted Zedoary. 
Centaury. Centaurium. Two Plants are called 
by chis Name, with the Diſtinction of | 
and leſſer; the leſſer only is uſed at preſent: it is 
a little Plant with purple Flowers, and oblong 
Leaves, nn our mw en Fel is a Noe. 
| - Cinnamon." A Bark bebught to us des the 
Baſt Indies, brown, fragrant and aromatick ; the 
Tree which affords it is a Species of Bay. T he 
thinneſt Bark is the beſt; it is only the ſecond 
Bark of the Tree which affords" it," the outer 
Bark has very little Taſte. Some of our Drug- 
81 ſell Cinnamon, from which the Oil has been 
in part drawn; but this is eaſily diſcovered by | 
the lang vid Taſte : the moſt Acrid is the) beſt. © 
e. Pentaplyllum. A little cree 
Plant common in our Paſtures, and by way fides. 
The Leaves“ are ſerrated and the Flowers of a 
beautiful yellow: The Root is the part uſed in 
Medicine, and properly only the Bark of that; 
but it is not much regarded. N 
 - Claves.' Caryophylla. A Fruit of a Tree com: 
mon in the Molucca Iſlands,” gathered while un- 
ripe and dried for Uſe. It is brown, oblong, very 
fragrant and acrid. When the Fruit is perfect, 
there is a round Body fixed at the Top, which 
contains the Parts of the Flower, but this 1s uſually 
wanting, the Clove being properly the Embryo 
Fruit on which the Flower ſtands. The Clove 
Tree grows to twenty Feet high, its Leaves are 
like thoſe of the Bay, and the Flowers are blue, 
ſmall. and very fragrant; ; what is called Anto- 
phyllus, is only the ripe Fruit of this Tree. — 


Cube Fuly Flowers. Clryoptylhis tubes: A kind 
of Pink br Carnation, the Flowers of Which ate 
of a deep purple Colour, and have an aromatick 
Fragrance, ſomewhat like that of the Clove 


Spice: The Flower is common in our Gardeiss 


a Syrup is made of it. 


"Colomantida. A em berge th dry d; light, 


ſpun gy, of a whittſh Colour, and of an intoler- 
le 


able Bitterneſs : The Plant which produces it is 
of the Gourd Kind. The Stalks creep om the 
Ground, the Leaves are large and beautifully 


divided, the Flowers are lage and yellow, e 
Fruit is round, and of the bigneſs 27 4 Seville 


Orange, and ſomewhat like it in Colour; the 
Rind is tough and firm; this is taken off, and 
only the pulpy Part is ſent to us, with the Seeds 
among it; but theſe are to be ſeparated, for 'tis 
the dried Pulp only that is to be uſed.” l is 4 
violent Cathartick. 

Cuntrayerva. The dried Root af W 


Plant; it is oblong and irregular in Shape, crook= 


eld, knotty, rediſh in Colour, of a em 
Scent and acrid Taſte. The Plant which p 

duces it is ſmall; it conſiſts only of Leaves riſing 
from the Root on ſingle Pedicles and of Stalks 
of a like Form, which produce the Flowers and 


Fruit. They talk of two Species; but probably 


this is an Error, the Leaves and Fruits only ap- 
pearing rent in different Soils and Degrees 5 


& — = 


Coral. e A ſea Plant of 1 
Subſtance; the Whole 


ſcarlet Colour and ftony 
is uſed in Medicine: Some have of late ſuppoſed 
Coral not a Plant, but the Fabricature of an 

Inſect; but this is certainly erroneous. 
| Coriander 
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Coriander Seed. Semen Coriandri. The Seed 
oy an. umbelliferous Plant cultivated in France 
and Germany. When it is freſh and growing, 
the Smell is offenſive, but when dried it be- 


comes very fragrant and aromatick. It is a half 
round Seed of a whiteiſh Colour; two grow. to- 


gether, and the Fruit thence appears globular. 
_. Coſtus... Coſtus Arabicus. The. . 
an Arabian Plant, reſembling our Reed. in its 
Manner of growth, but not exactly in its flower- 
ing. The Root is thick; oblong; irregular. and 
knotty,, of a greyiſh, Colour on the outſide, and 
white within, - fragrant in Smell, ſomewhat like 
the Florentine Iris Root, and acrid i in Taſte. 6 
r a Diuretickx. 
Cruſſips. Paralyſis Elores. The F none of.. A 


common Plant; frequent in our Meadows in 
the beginning of Summer. They are beſt hes 


freſh, for they have little Virtue dried. 

. Water Gate Naſturtium Aquaticum. A — 
mon water Plant, with compound Leaves and 
white Flowers; it is to be uſed $5... for its 
Virtue is loſt in drying. 


Cuc kom pint... Arum. A Plant common under 


our Hedges, conſpicuous in Spring by its ſingular 


Flower, and in Autumn by its red Berries: The 


Root is uſed; this is tuberous, roundiſh, brown 
on the outhide and white within; while freſh $ 
is very acrid, but it loſes its Virtue in keeping. 


Cucumber. Cucumis. There are two Spec ics 7 


of this Plant which afford Parts uſed in Medicine, 
the common Cucumber of our Gardens and the 
wild Cucumber; the Seeds of the firit. are uſed 
in Emulſions; theElateriumis the inſpiſſated juice 
of the other: it is a adry friable whitiſh. mee 


in 


dried Root wy 


$ 
5 


$ 
5 


parts of the Levant, and of kin to the common 
 Origanum, It is a low Herb, the Leaves are 
large, rounded and remarkably woolly, and the 
Flowers purple. The Leaves only. are uſed, * 
we have them dried from the Ifland of Crete. 


the other foul and in large Cakes; the firſt is al- 


in n as alſo the Berries that follow them. 
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in thin Cakes, and is a violent Emetick a * 


thartick. 93 1 Gin 
Cummin Seed,” Semen nini. The Seed of an 
umbelliferous Plant, cultivated in the Iſland of 
Malta and ſome other Parts of the Leuamt. It is 
long, flender, brown and ſtriated: The Smell diſ- 
agreeable, the Taſte fweetiſh, but-acrid and 0 
Dill. Anethum. An umbelliferous Plant, cul- 
tivated ; in our Gardens, and ſomeyhat reſembling 
Fennel. The Seeds are the only part uſed in Me- 


dicine; they are oblong, edged, browniſh or yel- 
lowiſh, of a ſtrong Smell and acrid Taſter _ = 


are not much uſet. 
Ditany of Crete, Dee Grovicms, A lite 
Plant of the verticillate Kind, a Native of · many 


Dragons Blood. Sanguis Draconis. A dry Reün, | 


| brittle; in ſome degree pelluicd, and of a purple or 


deep blood-red Colour. We have two kinds of it, 


one. is pure and brought 1 in ſmall regular Lumps, 


ways to be preferred. We have the fineſt from 


the Canaries, where it is produced from a Species 
of Palm, called thence the Dragons Blood Tree; 
but it is ſaid there are three or four other Kinds 


of Palm which afford it: It is an . and 
is in great Eſteem. 


Elder. Sambucus. A Shrub common in — | 


Hedges, and diſtinguiſhed by its compoſite Leaves 


and large Tufts of white Flowers; theſe are uſed 


The 


= NECES * 
N — - 
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The Juice of che Berries is taken; the Flowers 


are beſt freſh. 


" Blecampane.' Enna. A Plant wild in de 
parts of England, and cultivated in others in Gar- 


dens. It is of the after Kind, the Leaves are large 


and long, the Stalk robuſt Af tall, the Flowers 
broad and yellow. The . 
uſed. What we have dried in the Sh 

brought from Germany, and is better 1 e our 
owen; but the freſh Root from our Gardens 9 


0 | often preferable: Do . TIL, 


g.  Eryngium. A Plast tot in forme 
Gar dens, but a Native alſo of England; it has 
blue green Leaves, and ſmall Flowers in Cluſters; 


brown, tough and flexible; -. the . Part .Þ 
ſoft, the middle woody. It is a Reſtorative. 
Fennel.  Fanitulum. There are two Kinds 7 
this: Plant kept in Gardens; the common and 
the ſweet Fennel; and they are not very unlike 


one another in Form. The Seeds of both are 


uſed in the Shops, and ſometimes the Roots, 
The Seeds of the common Fennel are fender” 
dark, and acrid; the others larger, pale coloured, 
and of a fweetiſh Tafte. ” 

 Famugreek, Fenumgræcum. A Plant of 97 
Trefoil Kind, cultivated in Fields. The Stalk 
is woody, and the Flowers are white; the Pods 


crooked. The Seed is the Part un this is 


yellowiſh, wrinkled, heavy, and of a diſagreeable 


Smell. 


Feverfew, Matricaria. A Plant common un- 


der our Hedges : The Leaves are divided, and of 


a pale green; the Flowers white, and like Dai- 


ou 2 dried Plant is uſed as an Anti- hyſtericæ. 


Figs, 


- 


che Root is the Part uſed; it is long, thick and : 


1 
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- Figs, Ficus. s.” The Fruit of the Fig g Tree, pre- 
. in a Siate-partly dried: They te uſed as 


bought at the Grocers. They are brought from 
warmer Countries. Thoſe „ with us 
are not ſo ſweeet. i unn 
_ ©. Sweet Flag, 'Colating: Areiiatienss be dried 

Root of a Water Plant, brought to us from other 


Parts of Europe, and ſometimes from the Eaſt; 


but we have the Plant in our on Countty. The 
Root is long, irregular, knotty, and rediſh on the 
e. but white within: 

hard, of a fragrant Smell and aromatick 


T The Plant is one of "thoſe graſſy leayp/mWw 
ones common about our Ditches; the Flowers 
are collected together into a Catkin. We have 


it in wet Places; but the Root is not ſo * 
which we dry ourſelves, as that we i 


' Yellow Water Hap, Gladiolus Euteus, or Wer 


Fulgar. Another Water Plant, whoſe Root is 
dried for Uſe, and has been by ſome confounded 
with the other. This is the common Yellow 
Flag Flower, or Water Iris; the Root is brown 
and thick, and we dig it by our own Ditches. 


Mellin, Elatine. A little Plant common in 
our Corn Fields: It is of the Toad-Flan Kind 


in reſpect of the Flower, but unlike the common 
Plant of that Name in Form: The Stalk is weak, 
the Leaves are roundiſn; the whole Plant is uſed 
dried; it is of a bitteriſh Tafte. 
Frankincenſe, Thus. A dry Reſin of a yellowiſh 


| 1 white Colour, in ſmall Pieces or Drops, of a 
Smell, and bitter and acrid Taſte. It is 


brought from the Eaſt, but we know not the 
Tree which produces it. It is a very line Balſam 
| internally, and it is uſed in Plaiſters. 


I Galbanum. 


lt is light; and not 
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GCalbanum. One of the Gum Reſins; a Sub- 
ſtance neither abſolutely one, nor altogether the 


other. There are more ſuch; Ammoniacum 


and Myrrh are of this Kind. . Galbanum is ſoft, 
_ fattiſh, of a yellowiſh or rediſh brown Colour, 
and very diſagreeable Smell. We have it in 
ſmall Pieces, or Drops, and in large Cakes ne 
— to be preferred as being moſt 
pure. We have it from Syria and the Eaſt; it 
is the Juice of an umbelliferous Plant. The whole 
Herb is full of a milky Juice; and this coneretes 
into the Galbanum of the Shops. 

Gamboge, Gambogium. A gummous Subſtance; 5 
the concreted Juice of a Vegetable brought to 
us from China and the Eaft Indies. It is yellow, 
firm, and of an acrid Taſte, but with no remark- 


able Smell. It is the Juice of a Tree called 


Caddam Pulli, which has oblong Leaves ſtand- 


ing in Pairs, and a Fruit of the Bigneſs of an 


Orange. There is alſo another Species of this 
Tree, called Carcapulli, from which the ſame 
Juice is obtained: it differs little from the other, 
except that the Fruit is ſmaller. The Juice is 
a violent Purge. 

Galls, Galle. A Vegetable Subſtance — uced 
by the Oak; round, hard, woody, and often 
prickly on the Surface; of the Bigneſs of a Nut- 
meg, and of a brown Colour. Galls are owing 
to the Puncture of an Inſect on the Tree: a Fly 
makes a Wound and depoſits her Egg; the Gall 
is produced round about the Wound, and the 

oung Creature is preſerved in it till in a Condi- 
tion toſhift for itſelf; it then gnaws its Way 
out, and ** Hale remains viſible in the Gall. 
222 


1 
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SGarlict, Allium. _ Plant kept 55 our Gar- . 
dens, one of the hulbous Kind, of a very ſtrong | 


Smell. The Leaves are long and graſſy; the 


Stalks hollow. The dot 1s the Part uſed, and | 


| it wuſed/freſh. 114 


Gentian, en The dried Rave of Plant 


common in many Parts of Eur e, but not a 
Native of Eugland. It grows to a Yard: in 
Height; the — are ribbed longitudinally; 


4 - and the Flowers are blue. The Root is long 
and thick, and of a browniſh yellow Colour. It 
has little Smell z but in . it is a 8 


but not diſagtecably ſo. 69.449 #240, 
Germander, — A ſmall Plane of the 


re Kind, with ſhort Leaves and red 


Flowers. The Stalks trail on the Ground. We 


keep it in Gardens. The whole PR is uſed 


dried. F er 
Mater e n ot little Plant, 
not unlike the former, but more feeble: The 
Stalks are not ſo hard; the Leaves are ſhort and 
hairy; the Flowers ſmall and purple; the Smell 
is ſtrong and ſingular: It is wild in England, 
in ſome Places. The whole Plant is uſed dried. 
Ginger, Zinziber. The Root of an eaſtern 
Plant, found alfo of later Time in America. It 
is irregularly ſhaped, of a pale Colour, and very 
acrid Taſte. The Plant is one of thoſe Ray calls 


of kin to the bulbous ones, and is called Zin- 
ziber. The Leaves grow on one Kind of Stalks 


and the Flowers on another: The Leaves are 


large and graſſy; the Flowers are ſmall, red; 


white and yellow, variegated beautifully. This 
Manner 


wy, 
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We have theſe from the Eaſt and many ocker 


* * 
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Manner of flowering on Stalks, diſtinct from 
thoſe which bear the Leaves, is not er | 
among the Eaftern Plants. f 
Gum Ammonac, — A Gum 
Reſin brought to us in ſmall Pieces and in large 
Cakes. The ſmall Pieces are called Drops, and 
are to be preferred to the other: It is of 2 
browniſſi Colour on the outſide and white within, 
of a ſtrong Smell and an acrid and bitteriſh Taſte. 
We have it from Agypt It is ſaid to be the 
Produce of an umbelliferous Plant; but we have 
not had Opportunities of ſeeing the Plant ar ö 
any good Account of it. 
Gum Arabick, Gummi Arabicum. A whine pure | 
| Gam: brought to us from Agypt and other Places, 
the Produce of an Acacia, the ſame Tree from 
whoſe-unripe Pods is ſqueezed the Succus Acacie. 
The pureſt and leaft coloured Gum Arabia! is = 
be preferred. 
Gum Tragacanth. A white — very . 
and brought to us in oblong, thin, and irregularly 
ſHaped Pieces: It is the Produce of a little Shrub 
with compoſite Leaves of a white Colour, and 
ſmall whitiſh Flowers like thoſe of Peaſe. It 
ouzes out of the lower Part of the Trunk of the 
Shrub, either naturally or after cutting it. |: 
Gum Elem. A Reſin of a greeniſh white Co- 
lour, ſometimes yellowiſh, ſoft, fragrant, and 
of a bitteriſh aciid Taſte. We have two Kinds 
of this Drug, one brought from the Eaſt, the 
other from America ; the latter is. ſpurious. The 
Tree which produces the true Elemi is of the 
Olive Kind. The Refin is to be choſen pure, 
tranſparent and - _ 


i} 
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Gu Guaicum. Gunimi Guaiaci: Another Drug FE 
vary Wa os, called a Gum; for it is truly a 
Refin he Tree which produces it is the 
Guaiacum, the ſame whoſe Wood is uſed in the 
Shops. The Refin is brown, - brittle; and of an 
acrid Taſte: It is brought in large Cakes, and 
has very much of — Appearance of n. 
dark Reſin. | 
_ Hartwort, Seſch. - A Plant cultivated in out 
Gardens, for the ſake of the Seed. It is one of 
the umbelliferous Kind, and is a robuſt Plant : 
The Seed is the only Part of it uſed, and that 
very little, except in ſome old Compoſitions. | 
'  Hellebore black, Helleborus niger. A beautiful 
Plant cultivated in Gardens, — ſingular for the 
Time of its flowering, which is in the depth of 
Winter. It is a low Plant; the talks which 
carry the Flowers are naked, "theſe ate large and 
very beautiful, of a purpliſh Colour: the Leaves 
are finger d. The Root is the only Part uſed in 
Medicine; it is black, and full of Fibres, | 
Hiellebore white, Helleborus albus. A Plant cul- 
tivated alſo in our Gardens, The Leaves are 
large, broad, and ribb'd longitudinally ; - the 
Flowers are very ſmall, and of a greeniſh white, 
The Plant grows to be two or three Feet high. 
The Root is the only Part that is uſed : It is ob- 
long, thick, of a very pale brown Colour, and 
covered with a Multitude of Fibres. It bas little 
Smell, but the Taſte. is acrid and very diſagree- 
able. This is uſed a sa mute ; tho other as 
Cathartick. pe 
Hips, Fructus Cynoſbuti. The Fruit of the 
common wild Roſe, or Dog-Roſe, frequent | in 
F our 
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our Hedges. © The pulpy Part is uſed ſeparated 
from the Skin and the Seed. 

Hrebaund. Marrubium. A wild Plant, com- 
mon by Road Sides: It is one of the verticillate 
Kind; the Leaves are roundiſh, white and downy. 
The whole Plant is uſed dry. 

Horſeradiſh. Raphanus Ruſticanus.. A Plant 

native and wild in ſome Places, and kept alſo in 
Gardens. The Leaves are large, the Flowers 
fmall and white. The Root is uſed freſh. 

Hyſjop. Hyſjopus. A Plant frequent in Gardens, 
dut not wild with us. The Leaves are narrow, and 
the Flowers are blue. The whole Plant is uſed dried. 

Jalap. Jalapium. The dried Root of an A- 
merican Plant. We receive it cut into Slices, or 
in ſmall Lumps. Tis brown and wrinkled on 
the outſide, and paler but ſtill brown within 
The hardeſt is the beſt: The Smell is faint, the 
Taſte diſagreeable. The Plant which produces 
it is a Kind of Bindweed, but has not been well 
deſcribed. Tis a Cathirtick. 

Japan Barth. Terra Japanica. An ink pillated 
en Juice, very improperly called by this 
Name. It is brought in Cakes. The Colour is 
a deep brown; the Taſte aſtringent and ſweetiſh. 
It is brittle, and has ſcarce any Smell. The Tree 
which affords it is a Kind of Palm. The Fruit 
is gathered while unripe, and boiled in Water; 
the Decoction is evaporated, and the Terra Ja- 2 
| PRO remains. 

Ipecacuanla. The Root of an American Plant. 
The Herb grows to about ſix Inches high. The 
Leaves are large and oblong; the Flowers are 
ſmall, and are ſucceeded by Berries; the Root 
is oblong, ſlender, — on the Surface and 

tough, 
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tough. There is a brown Kind, but the grey 
is preferable. It is the beſt of all Emeticks, 
Juniper. Juni picus. A Shrub common on our 
Heaths, prickly and of a deep green. The 
Berries are the only Part uſed.” Thoſe we have 
dried in the Shops are brought from ſome other 


Parts of Europe, where they grow larger and 
fairer than with us. 


Ground Foy. Hedera Terreſtris. A wild plant, 
ſmall, low, and creeping, with. roundiſh Leaves 
and Ls Flowers. The whole Plant is uſeddried. 


_ Labdanum. A vegetable Reſin, ſoft, brown and 


fragrant. Some of it comes over in Maſles, ſome 
in Rolls; that in Maſſes or Cakes is the pureſt, * 
It is the Produce of a Kind of Ciſtus, called 
from that Circumſtance Ciſtus Ladanifira, The 
Plant is ſhrubby, but low ; the Leaves oblong; 
and the Florens of the Bigneſs of a Roſe, and 
red. The Reſin is collected from the Surface of 
the Plant, by means of a peculiar Inſtrument 
compoſed of Leather Thongs; they draw this 
over the Plants, and afterwards take ff the Reſin 
that has ſtuck to it. 
Lavender Cotton. Abrotgum Famine. A Plane 
common in Gardens. The Leaves are ſmall and 
whitiſh, the Flowers F The Leaves a 


1 


Lavender. FOR 4/0 A ſhrubby Plant com- 
mon in Gardens; the Leaves are oblong and 
narrow, the Flowers blue. The Flowers are 


the only Part uſed in Medicine, and they are | 


uſed either freſh-gathered or dried; but they are 
beſt for moſt Uſes freſh. _ 

There is another Kind of this Plant called 
Stichas, or French Lavender; the Flowers of 


F 2 this 
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this are alſo uſed dried. We have it in Gardens: 
but the Flowers we keep in the Shops are im- 
ported from OP Countries, in which they 


| are more fra 


Indian Leaf. abe The dried Leaves 
of an Indian Tree, of the Cinnamon Tree Kind, 
but not the fame Species. They are large, ob- | 
long, broad, and of a deep ruſty green, and of 


à fragrant conf Smell. The Taſte is bitter, but 


aromatick. | 
. Lemons, Binnen The Fruit of a Tree native 
of warmer Countries, but familiar in our Gar- 
dens. The Juice of the Fruit is uſed, and the 
Peel either freſh taken off or dried. 

. - Lignum Vitæ, Guaiacum. The Wood of that 


Tree which affords alſo the Refin, commonly, 


but improperly, called Gum Guaiacum. The | 
Wood comes over to us in Blocks, and is cut 
out into Shavings for Uſe. The Heart is of a 
blackiſh Colour; the outer Part yellowiſh. Ihe 
Tree is common in Jamaica; the Leaves are 


fa dener and the Flowers blew. 


Lime Tree, Tilia. A Tree common in Acts 


and Plantations about Gardens. The Flowers 


are the only Part uſed in Medicine; they are 
whitifth and ſmall, and they are of a very ſweet 
Smell. They are beſt uſed freſh gathered; ey 


| becomeiinlipid in drying. 


Linſeed, Lemen Lim. The Seed of a Plant 
aden in Fields, and of the Stalks of which 
Linnen is made. The Plant is a Vard high; the 
Leaves oblong and narrow; the Flowers of a 
beautiful blue. The Seeds are the only Patt 


nen dee brown and 8 


Liquarice. 
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Liquorice. Glycyrrbiaa. A Plant native of 
ſome Parts of Europe, but not of England. It 
is common in Gardens. The Root is the only 
Part uſed in Medicine; this is very lon 
ſmooth, brown on the outſide, and e wich 
in, and of a ſweet Taſte. | 
Ground Liverwort, Lichen Terreſtris. A Plarit 
common by Way-Sides, and on Heaths. It is , 


one of thoſe commonly called imperfect Plants. 


It conſiſts only of . of an irregular Form 
and grey Colour, ſpreading over the Surface of 
the Ground. The whole Plant is uſed dried. 
There is alſo a Green Liverwort, but it is very 
little uſed. 

Logwood, The Wood of an F Tree, 
brought over to us in Blocks; hard, heavy, of 
a deep red Colour, and an auſtere Taſte. it is 
uſed in Medicine as an Aſtringent, but more in 
Dying. The Tree which affords it is a Kind of 
Criſta pavonis. The Flowers are yellow, and the 


Pods remarkably broad, The Heart of the 


| agaſtringent. 


| Wood i is all that we uſe, the outer Part is taken off. 
Mace, Macis. This is is the Covering of the 
— Nutmeg. The Nutmeg is the Kernel of a Fruit 
not unlike a Peach, and this Mace is laid over its 
Shell under the pulpy Part of the Fruit. It is 
| thin, flatted, ſoft, and very 
Madder, Rubia Tinfforum. A Plant culivared | 
in many Parts of Europe in Fields and Gardens. 
It is one of theſe commonly called Stellate Plants. 
The Leaves are oblong ; the Flowers ſmall and 
yellow. The Root is the only Part uſed: this 
1s long, flender, wrinkled, and of a deep red. It 
has not much Smell, but its Taſte is anſtere-and 


„ Engliſh 
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Engh/b Maidenhair. Trichomanes. . A little, 
but very pretty Plant of the Fern Kind. The 
Stalk is ack, and the Pinnules roundiſh. Every 
Leaf is an entire Plant, the Seeds growing on 


the Back of the Pinnules. We uſed to import a 
Kind of Maidenhair different from this; but 


this is of our own Growth, and anſwers the 


Purpoſe. Tis little uſed. 


 Mallow, Malva. A common Plant, with 
roundiſh Leaves and red Flowers, The Leaves 
and the Flowers are uſed both freſh and aried, | 
as alſo the Root. 

Marſhmallow. Althea, A Plant of the Mal- 
low Kind, native of England, but leſs common, 
and cultivated in Gardens, The Leaves: are 


white and woolly, and the Flowers are white, 


The Root is principally uſed, and that both 
freſh and dried ; but the freſh Root is FR 
for all Purpoſes. 

Manna, A Vegetable Juice of the Gum Kind, 
but wanting the Viſcoſity of the other Gums, 
and having a ſweet Taſte like Sugar. It exſu- 
dates of itſelf from the Leaves and Trunks of a 
Kind of Aſh-Tree in Tal), during the Heats of 
Summer, and concretes into a ſolid Subſtance. 
The fineſt is that naturally oozing from the 
Leaves; the worſt is that obtained by cutting 
the Trunk. But many Sophiſtications are Prac- 
tiſed in it here. 
 Maryjoram. Majorana. Called alſo Sweet Mar- 
joram from its Fragrance: A ſmall Herb com- 
mon in Gardens, and of a very ſweet Smell. 
The whole Plant is uſed, and it is beſt freſh 
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» Wild Marjoram, Origanum. A wild Herb 
of a fragrant aromatick yr" It grows to a 
Foot-and half in height, the leaves are roundiſh 
and the Flowers purple ; the whole Herb is 
ue, 

Mafiich, Maſtiche, A vegetable Refin. brought 
to us in little roundiſh Drops, brittle, of a yellowiſh 
Colour and a refinous, but a fragrant Smell. 'The 
Tree which produces it, is the common Lentiſk, 
| thence called the Maſtick Tree. It flows from. 
the Bark of the Tree, the Lentiſk, grows to 
fifteen Foot high, and the Leaves are pinnated. 
The Flowers are ſmall, the Fruit is a Berry 
ſmall alſo: We have the Maſtick - from the 
' Levant. The Tree is common wild in the 
warmer parts of Europe, but it does not produce 
the Reſin there. 

Herb Maſtick, Marum. A ſmall Plant, not | 
unlike Thyme, common in our Gardens, and 
having ſomewhat of the Smell of Maſtick. The 
Leaves are little and whitiſh, the Taſte aromatick; 
the Leaves are uſed dried. 

Cat Mint, Nepeta, A wild Plant common 
under Hedges; the Leaves are whitiſh, the 
Flowers are alſo white ; the whole Plant has a 
very ſtrong Smell ; the Plant is uſed dried. 
_ -. Spare Mint, Mentha. The common Mint 

of our Gardens ; the Leaves are long and of a 
dark Colour; the Flowers red and arranged. in 
long Spikes; the whole Herb is uſed freſh and, 
dried. 


Pepper Mint, Mentha Piperit tis. A Kind E ; 


Mint kept alſo in many Gardens, of an acrid 

and burning Taſte. The Leaves are ſhort and 

broad, and the Spikes of F lowers thick and ſhort. 
| * 4 8 The 
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The whole Plant is uſed both.green and dried, 
Ts it is beſt freſh. _- 
Ng wort, Artemifia. A wild Plant common 


in Paſtures, and net unlike Wormwood in- ap- 


pearance; but the Segments of the Leaves are 


ſharper : The whole Plant is uſed dried. 


Mulberry, Merus. A Tree frequent in Gardens. 
The Fruit is only uſed, and that in the Juice. 
| Muſtard, Sinapi. A Plant common in Gar- 
tins. The Leaves are large and of a dark 
green; the Flowers yellow: The Seeds are the 


only Part uſed, they are round and rediſh. 


Mithridate Muſtard, Thlaſpi incano foho. 


wild Plant, tall, robuſt with narrow Leaves, 5 


little White Flowers, the Seeds 0 are uſed, 
they are ſmall and brown. 

7 reacle Muſtard, Thlaſpi arvenſe. A com- 
mon wild Plant: The Herb is ſmall and low, 


the Leaves broad, the Flowers little and white 4 
the Seed is the only Part uſed, and that is ſmall 
and of a yellowiſh Colour. 


Myrrb. A Gum Reſin of a geil une 


Colour, a a very bitter Taſte, and a fragrant Smell; 


it comes over in ſmall Pieces, tough, firm and. 
ſomewhat pellucid; it is brought from Albiopia, 


but we . not know the Tree which affords it. 


Celtict Nard, Nardus Celtica. The dried Root 


| af a Plant of the Valerian Kind; the Plant is a 


foot high, the Leaves oblong and broad, and 
the Flowers purple; the Root is oblong, irregu- 
lar,and crooked ; the Colour is a rediſh brown, 
and the Smell fragrant. 

Navew, Nopus. A Plant of the Turnip kind, 
cultivated in ſome parts of England, and wild 


In others. The Leaves are > up and of a blueiſh 


green, - 
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are round and of a dark Colour. 
Nettle, Urtica, A Plant common ne all 


our Hedges. The Roots and the young Shoots 
of the Plant in Spring, are uſed; es oy are 


beſt to be taken gathered 


Dead Nettle, Lamium. A Ion as cd 


as the former ; the Leaves are not ſtinging, 'and 
the Flowers are large and white: theſe 1 lowers 
are the only part uſed. 


Nutmeg, Num Me ſchata. The F ruit of 'a 


Tree, native of the warmer Parts of the World 


only, and imported by the Durch for the reſt of 


Europe. The Tree grows irregularly ; but it is 
large: The Leaves are like thoſe of the Bay- 
tree, but white underneath, the Flowers are 


yellow: The whole Fruit is as large as a Peach, 
and not unlike it: The Nutmeg is only = 


Kernel, and is ſurrounded in its Shell by th 
Mace ; the Pulp of the Fruit is uſed preſerved, 
but the Kernel principally. 

Olive, Olea. A Tree native of the warmer 
Parts of Europe; but kept in our Gardens: 
The Leaves are long and narrow; the Fruit 
affords what is called Oil of Olive by Expreſſion. 
It is ſmall, oblong, and has-only a moderate co- 
,_ of Pulp, over a large Stone. 


Onion. Cepa. A Plant ſufficiently common 
in our Kitchen Gardens. The Root is the only 


Part uſed in Medicine, and that not often; it Is 
to be taken freſh out of the Ground. 
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Pieces or Drops, or in larger Cakes; the firſt 
Kind is to be preferred. It is 1 a rediſh brown 
TE; Colour 


n, the Flowers are ſmall and yellow; the 
ds are the only part uſed in er they | 


- - 
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dried. 
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Colour on the Surface, and Orange n | 
within; the Smell is diſagrecable, and the Taſte 
acrid: We have it from the Eaſt, and it is 
ſuppoſed to be the Juice of an umbelliferous 
Plant, but we are not aſſured of this. 


Orange, Aurantium. A Tree native of war- 


mate Climates, but ſufficiently common in our 


Green-houſes: The Fruit is uſed, ſometimes the 
Juice of it, and oftener the Peel. That kind 


which is called the Seville Orange, is that to be 


choſen, and che Peel is uſed either freſh or 


Orrit, Iris 1 A Plant of the "ral 
de-luce Kind, a Native of the warmer parts of , 
Europe, but kept in ſome Gardens with us: The 


Leaves are like . thoſe of the common. Flower- 


de- luce, as is alſo the Flower; but it is white; 
the Root is the only Part uſed; it is very fra- 


grant, and is brought over to us drieds it is 
oblong and irregularly 


Parey, Petroſelinum. A Plant common in 
our Gardens: The Roots and the Seeds are uſed. 
The Roots are expected to be freſh, the Seeds 
are kept as thoſe of other Plants. 

Macedonian Parſley, Petraſelinum Macedenicum. 
A Plant not unlike to common Parſley, but the 
Leaves are more indented, and a little hairy; it 
is a Native of the warmer parts of Europe, and 
we. have it in ſome Gardens; the Seed only 
is uſed ; it is Aromatic and Acrid. 
Pellitory of Spain, Pyrethrum. A ſmall Plant 
with divided Leaves, and a large Flower like a 
Daify, only rediſh. The Root is the only Part 
uſed; it is long, ſlender, of a browniſh Colour, 


and of a fiery Taſte, There is another Plant 


1 


5 taining a row of Cells, in each of which there 
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with oblong dentated Leaves, which has a Root 
of the ſame. acrid Taſte : this is ſometimes ſent 
over for the former, but it is ſmaller. This is a 


Plant-of the ſame Kind, and the Flower is like 


that of the other. We ſometimes alſo ſee «the 


Root of a different Plant, ſent over in the Place 


of it; this belongs to the umbelliferous Tribe; the 


Rook! is hot and acrid, but leſs ſo than the others. 
Pellitory of the Wall, Parietaria. A Plant very 
common on old Walls ; the Stalks are weak and 
often rediſh, the Leaved are oblong and broad, 
the Flowers inconſiderable: The whole Plant is 


uſed dried, and eaten freſh gathered, which 1 


is better. 


Pepper, Piper. A Fruit brovight to us tek 
the Eaſt Indies, round, ſmall and acrid: We di- 


ſtinguiſh two Kinds of it, under the Name of 


black and white Pepper, the black is the ſmaller, 
and the more acrid. The Plant which pro- 
duces the black, and that which produces the 
white Pepper, differ only in the Colour. of the 
Fruit; they are low creeping Plants; the Leaves 
are oblong, broad, and ribbed; the F lowers are 
{mall and greeniſh; the Fruit called the P 

ſucceeds. Several of the Berries ſtand together 
in a Cluſter. There is a Kind of white Pepper 
which is prepared from the black, by ſtripping 
off the outer Rind; but the true white P 


epper 
is the Fruit of wether Plant from the black, 


tho' diſtinguiſhable only by this Circumſtance. 


Long Pepper, Pitcr apa A Fruit gathered _ 


while unripe, and ſent over to us dried. It is a 
long and ſlender Fruit, marked with tranſverſe 
oblique Lines on the outſide, and within con- 


3 wt 


bright and gloſſy. + 
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is a ſingle Seed; it is of a greyiſh brown Colour, 0 


And a diſagreeable Smell; the Taſte is acrid. 
It is the Fruit of a Plant, not unlike that which 


produces the two other Peppers ; the Stalks are 


weak and lie upon the Ground, the Leaves are 
Jong and narrow, and the Flowers are very 
ſmall; they ſtand on the outſide of the Fruit; 


between the oblique Lines that run over it. 
Jamaica Pepper, Piper Famaicenſe. A Fruit 
very unlike the others of the ſame Name, except 


in Shape, and the produce of a very different 


Vegetable ; it is a Fruit a little larger than + 
per, round, of a brown Colour, and of a fragrant 

aromatick Smell; it grows on a large Tree fre- 
quent in Jamaica, and other Parts of America: 
The Leaves of it are like. thoſe of the Bay-tree, 


Ne and are very aromatick as well as the Fruit. 


Ground Pine, Chamepitys. A low wild Herb 
of a peculiar reſinous Smell: The Leaves are 


narrow and the Flowers ſmall and inconſiderable. 


The whole Plant is uſed dried, but rarely. + 
Piony, Pæonia. A Plant kept in Gardens 
for the ſake of the Flower: the Root is the 
only Part uſed, and that is to be the Root of the 
ſingle Piony, not of the common double Kind. 
Burgundy Pitch, Pix Burgundica. A dry Re- 
ſin, brown, ſoftiſh and of a difagreable Smell, 
obtained from the common Pine. It is brought 


over in large Veſſels; the beſt is that which . 


moſt pure, and of the paleſt Colour. 5 
Cammon Pitch, Pix ulgaris. A black 1 


| Subſtance, nearly of the Conſiſtence of the Bur- 


gundy Pitch, obtained from the Fir and Pine 
Kinds by 4 we is beſt when moſt 2 


ths. 
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 Poleymountain, Polium. A little Herb, com- 
mon in many Parts of Europe wild, but only 


found in Gardens with us. The Branches are 
weak, the Leaves ſhort and dentated, and the 


Flowers ſmall and yellow. There is alſo a Kind 


that has them white: Theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
bythe Names of Yellow Poleymountain, and 
White Poleymountain ; but neither of them are 
much uſed. They are kept dried in the ys. 
The flowery Tops or the whole Plant. X 

Pomegranate, Granatus. The Fruit of the | 
Pomegranate-Tree, a Tree kept in ſome of our 


Gardens, remarkable for its beautiful ſcarlet _ | 


Flower, as well as for the Fruit. The Wild 
Pomegranate has a double Flower called the 
Balauſtine. The Juice of the ripe Pomegranate 
is ſometimes uſed, but rarely; the Rind of the 
Fruit is kept dried under the Name of uten 
Granati, and is a Aſtringent. 

Poppy, Papaver. A Plant wild i in moſt Parts 
of Europe, but not native of England, though 
common in our Gardens. The fingle large 
white Poppy is the medicinal Kind ; the Leaves 
are large and of a blueiſh green ; the Flowers 
white: The Heads are uſed dried; and Opium 
is the Juice ouzing from them in hotter Countries. ; 

Red Poppy, Papaver Erraticum, A wild Plant 
of the Poppy Kind, common in our Corn-Fields. 


The Leaves are hairy, narrow and jagged ; the 


Flowers are large and red. Theſe Flowers are 


the only Part uſed in Medicine. They are _ 5 


freſh, bat ſome keep them dried. 3 
Prunes, Pruna. A dried Fruit of the Plumb 


Kind, kept at the . rather e the Apo- | 
| thecaries 
| Wine, 
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Nuinre, Cydoma, A Tree common in our 


Gardens. The Leaves are broad; the Tree does 
not grow very high, and the Fruit has a mix d 


Reſemblance of the Apple and Pear Kind in 
its Form. It is this Fruit that is uſed in Me- 
dicine, and the Kernels within it. The Juice 
of the freſh Fruit is to be taken. Ids Kernele 
or Seeds are to be dried. 

Keaiſins, Lua Paſſæ. A dried F ruit of the Vine 
kept at the Grocers. | 


Rape of Cyſtus, Hypociſtis, A very angular 


Plant, not native of England, but frequent in 


many other Parts of tary As our Broom- 
Rape grows about the Roots of Broom, or Mi- 
ſletoe on the Branches of Trees, this little Plant 


grows to the Roots of the Ciſtus. That Kind 
which produces the Labdanum and other Spe- 


cies. The inſpiſſated Juice of it is kept in the 

Shops as an Aſtringent, but it is not much uſed. 

Raſpberries, Rubi Idæi. The Fruit of a little 

y Shrub, very common in our Gardens. 

The Jakes of the freſh gathered Fruit is all that 
is uſed in Medicine. 


Rhubarb, Rhahbarbarum. The Na of a Plant 


of the Dock Kind, with large undulated Leaves, 


almoſt triangular, a thick Stalk, ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers, and brown Seeds. We have it from 
the Mountains of Tibet, and other Places. The 

, fineſt is marbled with yellow and purple, of 
a a fragrant Smell, and not diſagreeable Taſte. 
That which is damp, ill-ſcented and greeniſh is 


to be rejected, 


"Roſe, Refs A Shrub of the tickles Kind, 
common in our Gardens, and of * — there | 


are two Species that belong to the Materia Me- 


dica ; 


a 
2 


, 
2 
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FOE the Red and the Damaſk. The Flowers 


af each are uſed, and no other Part. Thoſe of 
the Red Roſe are to be gathered in the Bud; 
the Damaſk are beſt for Uſe hen they are 2 


full blown. 
: Rhodium Wood, Lignum Rhodium. A Wood of 


a deep Colour, very firm, hard and heavy, and k- 


9 full of 28 We have it from the Eg 
Indies. the Levant Iſlands, and ſome Parts bf 


America; but what is the Tree which. affords it 


we do not certainly know. Its Smell is v 
agreeable, ſomewhat like that of the Roſe. 
| Roſemary, Roſmarinus. A Shrub common in 


our Gardens. The Leaves are narrow, the 


Flowers whitiſh, and the whole of a ſtrong Smell. 


The Parts uſed in Medicine are the Flowers 
picked off, or the Tops of the Branches. with | 


the Leaves and Flowers on them. 


Rue, Ruta. A ſhrubby Plant common in our 
Gardens. The Leaves are of a blueiſh green, 


and compoſite z the Flowers are yellow. The 
whole Plant is uſed freſh and Ariel. * 
Saffron, Crocus, A Plant of the bulbous Kind, 


_ cultivated in Fields, and kept in Gardens. The 
| hot" grafly and dark coloured ; the Flowers 


are very large and beautiful. The only Part uſed 


in Medicine is the Top of the Piſtill of the 
Flower; this divides into ow Parts, and theſe 
are what we call Saffron. They gather them as 
the Flowers open, and putting them together ox 


pu them into a Kind of Cakes. 


Sagapenum. A Gum Reſin brought to us in . 


Cakes, or in ſmall looſe Pieces: The latter Kind 
is preferable, as the moſt pure. The Colour is 
a browniſh red, the Tate is: -acrid and unplea- 


ſant, 
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fant, and the Smell ſingular and diſagreeable . 

We underſtand it to be the Juice of an um- 
belliferous Plant, but we do not exactly know 
the Kind. This is a Deficiency in the Hiſtory 
of Drugs. | 
Sage, Salvia. A common Garden Plant. There 
are two Kinds of it uſed in Medicine; one with 
rediſh Leaves, called ſimply Sage; the other 
with green ones, called Sage of Virtue. 'The 
firſt is moſt uſed. The whole Herb is kept in 
the Shops dried. 215 i 


Saint Foln's Wort, Hypercium. A common 


wild Plant: The Stalk is firm, and two Feet 
high; the Leaves are ſmall, and the Flowers yel- 
low. The Flowers are the Part uſed. 
Sarcocolla. A Gum Reſin, brought us from 


Perfia and other Parts of the Eaſt in ſmall Gra- 


nules, browniſh,” rediſh, or whitiſh ; the rediſn 
are the beſt. It has a diſagreeable Smell and a 
worſe Taſte, acrid and very nauſeous. We know 


not what Plant affords it. 


Sͤarſaparilla. A long and lender Root, browniſh. 
on the outſide and white within. There is a 
tuberous Head to the Root, but that is not uſed. 
The Plant which affords it is a Kind of Smilax. 
A bacciferous Herb with a prickly Stalk trailing 
along the Ground in the Manner of the Bind- 
weeds. The Root is inſipid and —_ But 
it is ſuppoſed to have great Virtues. 

Safſafras. A fragrant Wood ſent over to us 
in Blocks, which the Druggiſts cut into Chips 
or Shavings for Uſe. It is light, and of a rediſh 
Colour. The Smell is very fragrant, and the 
Taſte acrid and aromatick, but very pleaſant. 
The Tree which affords it is a Species of 2 b 


vi 
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the Leaves are divided into three Parts, and the 
Berries ſmall. It is common in America. 

Savin, Sabina. A low Shrub common in our 
| Gardens, The Leaves are of a dark green Co- 
lour, and a very diſagreeable Smell. The n 
and Tops are uſed dry or green. 

Saunders, Santalum. A Wood brought t to us 
from the Eaſt, of which there are three Kinds 
kept in the Shops, a white, a yellow, and a red. 
The yellow and the white are light and fra- 
grant, but they are little uſed. The red is heavy, 
of a Blood Colour, and of an aſtringent Taſte. 


The Tree which affords it is called ” wo It 


is one of thoſe which bear Pods by way of 
Fruit, but we have no perfect Deſcription. of it. 
The Trees which afford the yellow and the 
white Saunders bear Berries. The Woods are 
altogether different. 1 
Scammony, Scammonium. A v Sub- 
ſtance of the Gum Reſin Kind, brought to us 
from Africa. It is grey, heavy, tough, and of 
a very diſagreeable Smell ; the Taſte allo is ex- 
tremely nauſeous. The Plant which affords it 
is a Kind of Bindweed. The Scammony ouzes 
out at Wounds which are purpoſely made in the 
Root. 
Scurvy Graſs, Cochlearia, A wild Plant fre- 
quent about our Shores, and kept alſo in Gardens. 
There are two Kinds of it prin dae e day ya wh 
and of theſe, that which is . 
Scurvy-Graſs the moſt, The Leaves or R ; 
whole Plant are uſed,” but they muſt be freſh. .- 
Seng. The Leaves of an eaſtern Shrub of the | 
| Siliquoſe Kind, ſent us over dried from |Alex- 
andria. There are other Kinds from other 
5 G . 
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Places, but they are inferior: © The Shrub whicly 
produces them is called Sena Orientalis. The 
Leaves are, as we ſee, oblong and pointed; the 


Flowers are yellow, variegated with purple; a 


the Fruit is a-erooked Pod, which we often ſee 
brought over among the ee neal It is a vey 
fire and gentle Cathartick.. 

"Shoes, Pruna Sylveſtria. The Fruit of the com- 
mon Black Thorn of our Hedges. They are 
beſt uſed freſh ; but ſometimes they are dried, 


and kept for aftringent Decoctions. £2 36302 en 


Snukervot, Serpentaria Virgininna. A bros 
Noot, of a brown Colour and pungent Smell, 
and of an acrid and aromatic Taſte. It conſiſt 
wholly of entangled Cluſters of Fibres, and is 
brought to us from many Parts of North Ame- 
rica. The Plant which produces it is a Kind of 
Ariſtolochia, or Birthwort. There are indeed 
two or three different Species of this Plant, 
whoſe Roots are brought over under this Name; 
but they all poſſeſs the ſame Virtues, ſo that che 
Difference is of no Conſequence. There are; 
however, the Roots of ſome other Plants ſent 
over among it, or under its Name, and theſe 


ought to be guarded againſt more carefully. The 


principal of theſe is the Root of a Virginian Kind 


of Aſarabacca; but this is diſtinguiſhed row by 
its blackiſh Colour: 

Sorrel. There are two Plants of this mw 
in Exgliſb, which are heard of in Preſcriptio 
The common Meadow Sorreb or Acetofa, 184 


the Wood Sorrel or Lujula: they agree in no- 


thing except the ſour Taſte of their Leaves; the 

Meadow Sorrel being of the Dock Kind, and 

the Wood Sorrel haying E rediſh Flowers, | 
and. 


” . 
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arid Leaves growing three on a Stalk. The 
Leaves of the Wood Sorrel are mai uſed, and 
they are to bo freſh, WII N | 

| Southernwood, Abrotonum n A ſhrubby | 
; Plant common in our Gardens. The Leaves are 
fine, the Flowers inconſiderable; the Smell of 
the whole Plant is very ſtrong. The Leaves or 
the Tops of the Plant are uſed, but 5's are not 
much called for. 

Spignel, Meum. An ambelliferous Plant, with 
finely. divided Leaves, like Fennel, and with 
yellowith Flowers. The Root is oblong; and 

has a Tuft of hairy Matter at its Top; the Re- 

mains of decay d Leaves. This Root is the an 
Part uſed; and that not much. 

Spikenard, Nardus Indica. A gende Sub⸗ 
ſtance of a peculiar Kind brought from the Eaſt. 
It is a Tuft of hairy Fibres growing to the Top 
of a Root, and owing to the decay d Leaves, the 
Fibres of which are tough enough to remain as 
in the Spignel. Theſe Fibres are of a purpliſh 
Colour, a fragrant Smell, and aromatick Taſte. 
The Plant which produces them is of the Cy- 
prus Graſs Kind, but we have not an pere 
Deſcription of it. 

Spunge, Spongia. A Sea Plant of a very fin- 

_ gular Form and Structure. It is brown, of an 

J. irregular Form, full of Holes, and elaſtick. It 
grows to Rocks in many Parts of the Mediter- 
rancan. The beſt is that which is paleſt co- 
loured and cleaneſt. It is kept entire. 
Sguill, Scilla. The Root of a Sea Plant of | 
the bulbous Kind, common on the Coalt of Spain. 
The Root is large, roundiſh, and red or white. | 

Phe Taſte is very acrid and eee The 

| G 2 Is Plant 
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Plant is two Feet high, the Leaves are grally, 
and the Flowers are White. | 
Storax, Styrax. A Reſin of peculiar Con- 
ſiſtence, ſoft, rediſh in Colour, friable, and of 
a very fragrant Smell. It comes over ſometimes 
in ſmall Drops or Tears, and this is very valua- 
ble; we commonly ſee it in rude and foul Cakes. 
The Tree which affords it is large; the Leaves 
are broad and ſhort ; the Flowers are white and 
very fragrant. Authors call it the Styrax-Tree. 
It is frequent in the Eaſt, and we have it alſo in 
Europe ; but in the colder Climates it does not 
afford any Reſin. 
Sugar, Saccharum. The inſpiſſated "In of 
the Sugar Cane, -or Reed, a Plant ſufficiently 
known. The brown and coarſe Sugar is pre- 
ferable to the refined for many medicinal Pur 165 
es. 
gp amarind, Tamarindus. | A Tree native be 
warmer Countries, but preſerved in many of 
our Gardens. The Leaves are pinnated ; the 
Flowers are like thoſe of the Pea, and of a pale 
red Colour vein'd with purple. The Pruit is a 
broad rediſh brown Pod ; in this are contained the 
Seeds, ſurrounded with a pulpy Matter of an 
acid Taſte, intermixed with Fibres. This Pulp 
is the only Part of the Tree uſed in Medicine. 
Tun, Tanacetum. A common Garden Plant 
two or three Feet high, with divided Leaves and 
yellow Flowers. T he Leaves or the whole Plant 
are uſed dried. | 
Vine. The Grape is the a Part of this 
Shrub uſed in Medicine, and rather the Prepa- 
rations of that than the Fruit itſelf. We ſhall 
have Occaſion to mention theſe hereafter in more 


Proper 
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Places under the Name. of Wine, the 


EN Juice, Spirit of Wine, diſtilled from 
that and Tartar, ſeparated from it while in the | 


Caſk. 

me, Thymus. A common Garden. Plant, 
of which there are two or three Kinds ſpoken of 
as Articles of the Materia Medica, but none of 
them greatly uſed : of theſe the Lemon Thyme 
is the principal. The common Thyme and the 
Serpyl — or Mother of Thyme, are leſs re- 


garded. 


Moaſtich Ti byme, Marum Syriacum. A little ; | 


Plant common in our Gardens; it is ſhrubby, 8 
and has ſmall whitiſh Leaves. The Smell is 
very penetrating, and the Taſte extremely acrid. 
The whole Plant, or the Leaves picked off, are 
uſed ; but it is beſt freſh. 

. ormenti], Tormentilla, A ſmall Plant common 
on our Heaths. The Stalks are weak, and lie 
upon the Ground; the Leaves grow ſeven at a 
Joint, and are of a dark green; the Flowers are 
{mall and of a bright yellow. The Root is the 
only Part uſed ; it is large, tuberous, blackiſh on 
the outſide, and rediſh within, and is a good 

Aſtringent. 
: "43; n0ry Terebinthina, A ES Reſin, - 
of the fluid or ſoft Kind, of which we have four 
Sorts in the Shops, differing in Colour and Con- 


ſiſtence, and the Produce of different Trees. They 


have, however, ſo much Reſemblance, that they 


may very well be all called by the ſame NS = 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by x Epithets of the 
Chian, the Strasburg, the Venetian, and the 


| Common Turpentine. 1 
63 eee "BME: 
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The Chio Furpentine is the fineſt of all : It is 
of the Conſiſtence of Honey, and of a greeniſh 
Colour, very fragrant in Smell, and of ah aro- 
matick, acrid and balſamick Taſte. The Tree 
which produces this is the Terebinthus, or Tur- 
pentine Tree. The Leaves of this are pinnated, 
the Flowers purplith, and the Fruit is a light 
Huſk with a Kernel in it. The Turpentine 
runs from the Trunk of — Tree in Summer 
naturally, or on woundin 

Venice Turpentine is ſofter on the Chian and 
yellower; it has no Fragrance in the Smell, and 
is bitter, but not aromatick in the Taſte. The 
Free which produces this is the Larix, or Larch, 
a common Free in our Gardens. 

The Straſburg Turpentineisfrom theYew-leay'd. 
Fir. The Rein is thicker than the Venice, and 
_ thinner than the Cho Turpentine. The Colour | 
is a filvery white when it is freſh ; afterwards it 
becomes brown. Its Scent is fragrant, and has | 
. ſomething like the Citron Flavour. ' 
The common Turpentine is a coarſe and dif- 
taſteful Reſin. It is thicker than the Srraſbu 
Kind, and of a brown Colour; its Smell is re- 
finous, without any Fragrance ; and the Taſte 
is/acrid and bitter. This 1s Produced by the 
common wild Pine. 

Turmerick, Curcuma. An oblong, fmall, and 
irregularly ſhaped Root, brought to us from the 
_ Eaſt; pale-coloured on the outſide and yellow 

within; of an aromatick Smell, but a very diſ- 
agreeable Taſte. The Plant which affords it 18 
called Manjella Sana by the Indians. The Leaves 
are broad, oblong, pointed, and of a ſine green: 
| The F lowers grow on peculiar None, riſing 


from 


ki 
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from: other Parts of the Runte ren are {mall 
and; rediſh. 2% to „ | 

Valerian, Valerian. A comman. Plant, of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds wild, and others 
kept only i in Gardens. The ec in Kind is 
4 — called Wild Valerian. The Leaves are pin- 
nated, and the Flowers red: they grow in large 
Tufts at the Tops of the Stalks. The Root is 
the Part uſed; 1. is pale coloured, Ae e and 
of a ſtrong Smell. 

Hiolets, Polæ. The 9 of a common 


wild. Plant. The Leaves are roundiſh, the 


Flowers are of a deep blue, and very ſweet ſcent- 
ed. They are uſed freſh. 

Wheat, Triticum. Common in F xy In Me- 
dicine the Powder of the Grain, or F lour, is 
uſed and Starch, which is ſg 2 Preparation 


of it. 

Im Winters Bark, Canella Alba. A fragrant and 

aromatick Bark brought to us from America, of 

a greyiſh. Colour on the outſide, brown within, 

and caſed up in the Manner of Cinnamon. The 

Tree which affords. i it is frequent in many Parts 
of America, The Leaves are like. thoſe of the 

Bay; the Flowers are white and ſweet ſcented, | 

and the Fruit is a ſmall Berry. 

This is the true and proper Winters Bark ; 
but at preſent we underſtand by that Name an- 
other Subſtance, which is more properly ex- 
preſſed by our Latin Name Canella Alla, than 
by the | Engliſh one Winters Bark, or by that 

improper Latin one by which ſome call 54 Cor- 
tex Wenteranus. The Canella Alla, which we 
vulgarly call Winters Bark, is the inner Bark of 
an . Tree of the fame Part of LO: | 
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It is white, fragrant, and of an acrid and aro- 


matick Taſte. The Leaves of the Tree which 


produces this Bark are like thoſe of the former, 


only larger; and the outer Bark of the Branches 
is brown; the Flowers are ſmall and red, and 


. "the Fruit is a round Berry ſtanding in the Cu 


of the Flower. The Oil of this Bark finks'i 

Water ; Oil of Cinnamon is too frequently adul- 
terated with it. Some of our Chemiſts have 
the Artifice to do this: they will give ten Shil-- 


'lings an Ounce more for pure Oil of Cinnamon, 


than they ſell what they call by that Name for 
in their Shops. 

Wormweod, Abſynthium. A common wild Plant, 
tall with blueiſh Leaves, rounded in the Divi- 
fions, and with pale and ſmall Flowers. It is 
of a diſagreeable Smell, and very bitter Taſte. 


The whole Plant is uſed dried and freun. 


There are, beſide this, two other Kinds of 
creed uſed in Medicine ; the true Roman 
Wormwood, and the common gen Wormwood, 
called alſo Roman Wormwood. The firſt of theſe 
Has finely divided bluciſh or greyiſh green Leaves; 
the other has them white, and leſs beautiful. The 
Noman Wormwood is better than this Sea Worm- 
wood ; but it is not to be had in Quantities. The 
:SeaWormwood is greatly pleaſanter than the com- 


mon. We have the true Roman Wormwood in 


many Gardens; and it might be eaſily cultivated in 


ſufficient Quantity to anſwerthe common Demand. 


Zedeary, Zedbaria. A tuberous and irregu- 


larly ſhaped Root, brought to us from the Eaſt 
in roundiſh or longiſh Pieces, hard, whitiſh, and 
of an acrid Taſte and quick Smell, having ſome- 
thing Uke the Flavour of of Camphire * 


The 


* N 
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The Plant which affords the long and the 
8 (for they are both the Roots of 
the ſame Species) is called by the Indians, Ma- 
lon Kua. The Leaves are grafly, but broad; 
the Root irregular and tuberous; nd the Flows 
ers ſmall. The Roots are brought to us from 

To theſe are to be added two famous Roots 
not admitted into the Art of the — * Medica 
of the College; but ſo frequently ſpoken of, 


that it may be. well to ſay "old what they are. _ 


Theſe are the Ginſeng and Nin. At one 
Time theſe were ſuppoſed to be the ſame Root; 
but they are perfectly different, and are indeed 
the Roots of two diſtinct Plants. 

Ginſeng is a whitiſh Root, of the Length. and 
Thicknels of a Man's little Finger, rarely much 
more ; commonly divided 1 GE two or more Parts 
toward the Bottom. It has a flight aromatick 

Smell, and is of a bitter but pleaſant Taſte, The 
Plant which affords this Root is frequent inChma. - 

The Stalk is purpliſh, the Leaves grow five to- 
gether, and are large and ſerrated. The Flowers 
are ſmall, and are ſucceeded each by a ſingle 
roundiſh Berry. 

Nini, or Nane, is a larger Root, oblong, 
whitiſh on the outſide and yellowiſh within, leſs 
firm than the Ginſeng, and leſs bitter in the Taſte, 
The Plant which affords this is a Kind of Sifarum, 
or Skirret, an umbelliferous Herb, with ws 
naked Seeds after each Flower. 
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07 5 — of the Earth, or 
thoſe Animals which afford & ubPances, 
lad in the Materia Medica f the 
preſent Time, and the Cie 4 0 ben 


mic Operations. 


T HES E ſhall be 3 as * Mi- 

8 neral and Vegetable Subſtances have 

been, in an alphabetical Catalogue, according to 
the ngliſb Names of their ſeveral Products uſed 
in Medicine; and a ſhort Account of them ſub- 


joined. The practical Chemiit, will then have 


the Whole of his Materials before him; and no- 
thing will remain, but to inform himſelf of the 
Theory of that Art, by which he is to be led to 
the Proceſſes, which prepare theſe Things for Uſe. 

The Animals of the Materia Medica, were 
once, like the Minerals and Plants, very nume- 
rous; but the College have in this, as in the other 
Parts, reduced the Whole to much more mode 


rate Bounds, by rejecting all but tals imme- 
diately uſeful. | 


The Animal Subſtances e in | Medicine, = 


Bezoar. |  Cochineal. 
_ Cantharides, Crabs Claws, 
Caſtor, Crabs Eyes. $ 


Eggs, 


ſit 
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"Bgps. Oyſter-ſhells, © 8 
„„ 
: Honey. + BIO 1 Sperma Ceti. 24 4 
„„ > - Re 
„ __R 1 


Muſk. 6; wm” Wood Lice. 


A very ſhort Account, only cahtech Articles; 
but it will be the more cafily remembered. 
Bezoar. A Stone found in the Stomach of 
an Animal; of which we have two Kinds; di- 


ſtinguiſhed according to the Places from whence | 


they come, under the Name of the Oriental and 
Occidental: and alſo ſome others leſs frequent, 
and of a different Origin. 
The oriental Bezoar, which is the valuable 
Kind, is brought to us from the Eaſt Indies; it 
is a tolerably firm Stone of an olive Colour, with 
a mixture of grey, and uncertain in its Figure: - 
when broken it is found to be compoſed of ſe- 
veral Coats or Cruſts, in the Center of which 
there is a ſolid Nucleus, different from the Mat- 
ter of the Stone. The moſt uſual Shape of the 
Bezoar, is oblong, oval, or roundiſh ; the centr 
Nucleus 1s frequently the Seed of ſome Fruit, 
or a Piece of Stick. The Creature in whoſe 
Stomach. this is found, is called Caper Bezoar- 
ticus, and Gazella Bezoartica ; tis of the big- 
neſs of a common Doe, the Colour is greyiſh, 
with a tinge of Olive, and the Horns are very  . 
long, ſtrait and ſmooth, except juſt near the Head, 
where they are annulated: * is only here and | 
there an Animal of this Kind, that has any Bezoar, 
The Occidental Bezoar, is a whitiſh or greyiſh 
Stone, uſualy larger than the Oriental, and often 


very 


. : * 


* 
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v The Compoſition of it is like chat 
r in 8 it has in the ſame 
manner ſome vegetable Subſtance for its Baſis. 
The Creature in whoſe Stomach the Occi- 
dental Bezoar is found, is the Capreolus of Au- 
thors. It is a fingular Animal, of a greyiſh 
Colour, of the bigneſs of a large Goat, and with 
Horns which are divided each into two Points 
at the Top, and each has a fingle Shoot to- 
ward the Bottom. This Stone is ſuppoſed to 

eſs the ſame Virtues with the Oriental: Poſ- 
fibly it may; but it would puzzle a Man to ſay 
what they are. 

Beſides theſe, we hear of the Monkey Bezoar, 
and PorcupineBezoar. The Monkey Bezoar is pre- 
tended to be found in the Head of that. Creature, 
but it is in reality taken out of the Stomach ; it is 
roundiſh, very dark coloured and hard. The Por- | 
cupine Bezoar or Pedro del Porco, 1s properly "NE 
Gall Stone; it is taken out of the Gall Bladder of 
the Porcupine, and is of a pale whitiſh green 


Colour, and bitter Taſte; this therefore i is truly 


no Bezoar. 

Cantbarides. commonly called 8 paniſb Flies, 

are properly of the Beetle Kind, green and ſhin- 

ing; they are common on the Buſhes in France 

and Taly; they beat them off and kill them, 

py holding them over Em Vinegar : We have 
ſome Engliſh Inſects of the ſame Kind, that have 


nearly the ſame Properties, many of them will 


raiſe Bliſters on the Ski 


© Caftor. An ed animal Fluid, brown, 


light, friable, of a ſtrong Smell, and ſomewhat 
acrid Taſte; brought to us in a Kind of Bags, 
oblong : and always two joined together, It was 

| at 


5 
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at one Time an Opinion, that Caſtor was the 
Taeſticles of the Animal which produced it, and 
the Shape of the Bags, in which it is brought, 
ſtrengthened that Opinion; this however is an 
Error. The Creature which affords the Caſtor of 
7 the Shops, is the Caſtor or Beaver, common in 
the Northern Parts of the World, and in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and the Caſtor or Medi- 
einal Subſtance obtained from it, is a 
Matter, ſecreted from the Body of the Animal, 
and naturally contained in — Bags, in Which 
we ſee it: theſe are ſituated below the Os Pubis. 
The Male and Female Beavers both have them, 
and there are in each Creature, four of them in 
two Pairs. 'The Beaver is an amphibious Ani- 
mal, much reſembling the Otter, but the Tail 
is not hairy, but ſcaly in the Manner of a Fiſh. 
 Cachineal. There may be yet ſome, who will 
wonder to ſee Cochineal placed among the ani- 
mal Subſtances; it was long ſuppoſed to be a 
Seed of a Plant, and many Authors of- Credit 
have deſcribed it ſo; it is however, an Infect 
brought to us imperfect, for the Legs are uſually 
wanting, and the Body is often broken. Thoſe 
who have allowed the Cochineal to be an Inſet, 
have erred as much about its Nature: they have 
ſuppoſed it of the Beetle kind, and like our — 
cow ; it is a ſmall Creature inhabiting the Opun= - 
tra, in South America, as we ſee many Animals UW. 
of like Size, live upon our: Shrubs 8 Plants, 
never quitting them. The Male of this Species 
has Wings, the Female none; the Fly is not re- 
garded, it is the Female chat is the Cochineal. 
It ſticks to the Surface of the Plant, and feeds 
on its 9 by means of a Trunk, e 
2 ks 
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darts into it: The beſt Cochineal is the brightefs 


coloured, or that which has a ſtrong 'porple 
Tinge throughout, with a ſilvery Caſt over ät. 

+ Crabs Claws, Chele Cancrorum. The Extremi- 
ties of the two large Claws of the common. great 
Sea Crab. They are to be broken off as far as 
they are black; the Part that is of that Coloury 
| being all that is eſteemed Medicinal. 0 
_ *» Crabs Eyes, Oculi Cancrorum. © Very impro- 

perly ſo called. A Kind of little Stones, hard, 
white, of a roundiſh Figure on one Side, and 
flatted on the other; found in the Cray F iſh. 
There are in this Fiſh two Bags, one on each 
Side of the Stomach, and in theſe the little 
Stones called Crabs Eyes are found. They are 
picked up on the Shores of the Baltick in great 
Quantities, but that is not the only part of the 
World whence we have them; there are Rivers 
in ſome of the Northern Parts of Europe, in 

which the Cray Fiſh are ſo numerous, that __ 
are killed for the ſake of theſe Stones. 

Eggs, Ova. Thoſe of the common Hen are 
almoſt the only Kind uſed in Medicine, and of 
theſe the Yolk, the White, and the Shell are 
_ uſed, on different Occaſions: when the Shell is 


uſed, the inner Membrane is to be carefully 


picked out, and the pure fhelly Subſtance re- 
duced to Powder. 

Hartſhorn, Cornu Ceri. The Horn of the 
common Deer; this is brought intire into the 
Hands of thoſe who ſupply the Apothecaries and 
Chemiſts. For the Apothecaries they cut off the 
outer Part, and ſhave the thick and ſolid Pieces 
into thin Chips; for the Chemiſts they generally 
feparate ' thoſe Parts, which they cannot ſhave 

away 


elk. 


7 
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away in this Manner: it is better however for 
the Chemiſt to take the: whole an as * 
finds i . du bn 
Hbney, Mell The baer Subflance FP Bets 
colle& out of Flowers, and lodge in their Combs. 
Nature provides this Matter, the Bee only col- 
lects it. In the bottom of almoſt all Flowers, 
there is lodged a ſmall Quantity of a ſweet Juice, 
in ſome we can plainly taſte it, as in the Tre- 
foils, and many others; but the Quantity in each 
Flower is ſo extremely ſmall, that we ſhould 
never be able to collect it for ourſelves. The Bee 
viſits a thouſand Flowers in the compaſs of a 
Day, and taking out the little that is in each, 
ne gets together a Drop or two. The Labour 
is inceſſant; we reap the Fruit of it with eaſe. 
The" whitiſh and pureſt Honey, is to be preferred 
for Medicinal Purpoſes ; the Honey of the South 
of France, and of ſome other warmer Parts of 
Europe, is much more fragrant than that of 
England; becauſe of the Abundance of the aro- 
matic Plants in thoſe Places: In England we 
cannot make the Capillaire Syrup of "that w 
gant Flavour, they do in thoſe Places. 

' Kermes. What we uſually meet with'i in hs 
Shops is the Juice, or more properly the Syrup of 
Kermes: but we ſometimes ſee the Creature 15 | 


Kermes vras a bag Ti ime ſ ade A Vegetable 
Excreſcence of the Nature of the Galls; but it 
is truly an Animal. The Male of this Species is 

winged, the Female not. The little Fly roves 
about at its Pleaſure; but the Female, which alone 
is called Kermes, after it has rambled about the 
Shrub, on which it lives for a Time, faxes itſalf 
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| Body at a — becomes diſtorted with 
| Young, and looks gloſſy, and with a Kind of 


Bloom upon it, like that of a Plumb. It is at this 
Seaſon it is to be collected for uſe; and it is not a 
wonder, that, at this Seaſon, motionleſs and almoſt 
ſhapeleſs as it is, it ſhould be taken for an Ex- 


. creſence, rather than an Animal: what gave this 
— 11 alſo the more Ap ce of Probability, was 
on that the Shrub the Kermes is found u 
1 the Ilex, is of the Oak Kind, a Tree famous for 
a Variety of Excreſences. = 

The Kermes is at this Seaſon picked off n 
the Shrubs; and if intended to be kept whole, it 
is held over the Fume of boiling Vinegar, in 
order to deſtroy the Principle of Life in the 
— If the Juice is to be expreſſed, this is 

bruiſing a Quantity of them together; 
— — is then eſſed out, and an equal 
weight of Sugar is added, to preſerve it. This is 
the Syrup — called Juice of Kermes. 

Lard, Axungia. The Fat of the Hog __ 
rated and pure. 

Oyſter-ſhells, Tefte Oftreorum. The Shells of 
the Common Oyſter cleaned from the outer Part, 
and only the white, or pearly Subſtance retained: 

What we meet with in the Shops are Oyſter- 
thells, that have been waſhed about and bleached 
and cleaned on the Shores, by the Effect of the 
Sun, Winds and Waves; but they get nothing 
by this Calcination, it is much better to clean 
them freſh, for the Purpoſe. The College have 
very properly retained theſe, in the Place of 
Pearls, of earlier Time, ſo much uſed in Medi- 
cine; for it is * well known, that Pearls are 

nothing 
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more than a morbid Cbheretion, pers - 


nothing 

fectly of the ſame Nature with the Shell. 

| Shink, Scincus. A little Animal, ſometimes pre- 
ſerved entire in the Shops, but of which ſome- 


times only the Belly. When it is brought over 


, the ſmall End of the 


entire, in other r 


Tale is abways cut off; as if from an Opinion, that 
there were ſome Thing hurtful in it. The Skink is 


a little Lizard, half a; Foot in length, and thick 
in Proportion; it has ſome general Reſemblance 
of a Crocodile in Miniature, The Back is of 4 
ſilvery Brown, the Belly whitiſh, the Scales are 
ſmall, and the Legs ſhort, It is an amphibious 

Animal; we have it from Egypt, where it is 
caught on the Banks of the Mie, and from ſome 
other Places; but we always hear of it being 
found about the Banks of pp It is not much 
uſed; but when it is, care ſhould be taken that it 


is not decayed and Worm eaten, which is 0 


frequently the Caſe. 


Sperms Ceti, The Animal Subſtances ds - - 


| e, have received very improper Names, 
and none more. than this; we' fee that the Hiſ- 
tory of Animals has been leſs known, than that 
of Plants or Minerals. Stones in the Stomachs of 
Cray Fiſh, have been called the Eyes of Crabs; 
and the bleached and-harden'd Oil of a Whale, 
has been called its Sperm; a Name enough to 

have given an univerſal Diſguſt to it. The firſt 
Quantities of Sperma Ceti, were found about the 


Shores, or on the Surface of the Sea, where, 


Whales, and more eſpecialy a peculiar Kind of 
them, called the Sperma Ceti Whales, had been 
broken up by Accident. The Sun and the Sea 


New. had here performed the Operation of 
4 hard- 


Lend a 


- 
* 
1 * . 
- 
© . 
oh 8 ll. at as 
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hardening and bleaching the Oil; and it was not a 
very wonderfull Thing, that thoſe who ſaw that it 
was ſomething belonging to the Whale, and did 
not know what, ſhould take it to be what they thus 

_named it. At preſent Sperma Ceti is made in Lon- 
aon, from Whale Oil of any Kind, 3 
from the the Settlings of Caſks, in which great 

Quantities of that Oil have been kept. The Ori- 
, ginal Sperma Ceti was made from the Oil ef the 

Head of that peculiar Whale, which is called the 

Pot Fiſh and the Trumpe; the Head of this 
Species is monſtrouſſy large, and there are Teeth 
in the under Jaw but none in the u c* 

Vipers, Viperæ. A peculiar Kind of Serpiht, 
very well known, and very miſchievous in its 
Bite. The Bigneſs is about the ſame with that 
of the common Snake; the Colour varies, for the 
Male Vipers are generally darker than the Fe- 
male. They may always be diſtinguiſhed, how- 
ever, from the common Snake by their Marks. 
There runs down the Back, a Line of a deep black 
of an uneven Figure, notched and undulated : on 
each fide of this Line, there is alſo a Row of black 
Spots, and there are other Rows of Spots, ſome 

black and others white between this and the 

Belly; the Scales of the Belly are long, narrow, 
black and ſhining; _ are placed nh ; the 
Tail i is ſharp. 

We generally meet with the Vipers Kind, 
gutted and dried; but the People who ſell them, 
are apt to mix Snakes of the common Kind 
among them; it is beſt to buy them alive, and 


ſee them ſkinned, and prepared for drying at 
home. 
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Wax, Cera. The Subſtance of which the 
Combs of Bees are made; we have it in the 8 
of two Colours, yellow and white; tlie yellow is 
the Subſtance of the Combs, only at ge, and 
melted; the white has been bleached: The Bees 
colle& this peculiar Subſtance from the Anthere 
of Flowers; they ſwallow this. Powder, and diſ- 
gorge it afterwards in form of Wax; this is what 

they carry home upon their T highs. 
Mood Lice, Millepedes. Small Inſects common 
among old Timber, of a livid Colour, and having 
many Feet; they are beſt prepared for Medicinal 
Uſe, by being held over the Steam E hot Spe 
of. Wie. : | 
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Containing what may be Kbinftiealy 5 
called the T HEORY Fl 40 Any, 


HAP. I. 


Explaining what is meant by a Tnkoky 
| of CHEMISTRY. 1 


3 — ANY will ſtart at the "We of a 
977 N Theory of Chemiſtry; ſuppoſing they 
hall not underſtand ſuch a Diſcourſe. 
* It would be eaſy to be abſtruſe and 
oſtentatious on this Head; but this Work is in- 
tended ſolely to be uſeful. Without Theory, the 
Practice of any Art is merely mechani and 
unworthy a Perſon of Underſtanding. So much 
of the Theory as is neceſſary to go through the 
Practice of Chemiſtry with Eaſe and Satisfaction 
may be laid down in a few Pages, and delivered 

in Words eaſily underſtood. 


Certain 


1 Theory as ſhall ſet the Art in a clear 


{1 
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"Certain E 2 Gs have been made in Che- 
miſtry, and they have been found to ſucceed at 
all Times Alike: "Many of the ſame Kind there- 
fore have ſucceeded z and as many other ſuch as 
we ſhall try will continue to ſucceed like them. 
Theſe are very various, as well as very many; 


and their conſtant Event being known, the Sum 3 


of this Knowledge may be conſidered as a Series 
of Principles, certain, inſtructive and invariable. 
On theſe Principles, that is, on the known 
Reſult of Experiments already made, is to be 


eſtabliſhed the rational Theory of Chemiſtry; 5 


It; is a Subject that might be carried to a very 
great Extent; but it will be eaſy to give a ſum- 

mary View. of it in a ſuccinct Manner. This 
will he of a Piece with the reſt of this Work, 
which. is deſigned to inform the Underſtanding, 
without burthening the Memory. * 
Chemiſtry es h it be not ſo ancient as 
the jaar rs Profeſſors of it pretend, yet has 
been practiſed a great many Years ; and altho 
we are not to believe all that the Chemiſts diſin- 


genuouſly have laid down, or the Creduloug + 


ve re there is a great deal delivered 
in the — . —ç of it, Which we have no 
Reaſon to doubt, and which Experiment con- 
firms. All that has been actually diſcovered in 
the Time that Chemiſtry has been ſtudied, ſerves 
to the eſtabliſhing this Theory of the Art. T he 


only Caution to be uſed is, that we do not mix = 
with the Truth Things that are falſely pre- 


tended. Rejecting them, and taking from among 
them the real Proceſſes of the Arr, we have 
ſufficient Ground-work for eſtabliſhing ſuch a 

r ne be- 


H 3 | | fore 
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fore. thoſe who are. only curious ; and ſhall lead 
rationally through every! Part of it thoſe who de- | 
fign the Practice, . 5 5 

The Operations in Chemiſtry : are * and 
ſimple: They may be by this Method explain'c 'd 
and underſtood in the Abſtract.” The Procefles 
| are innumerable; and new ones may be added 
continually. There are thoſe who confonnd the 
Senſe of the Words; but this is ſtumbling x 
Threſhold ; and if we do not ſet ourſelves rig 
here, we ſhall never diſtinguiſh any thing.” 
” By the Operations in Chemiſtry, Wwe under- + 
land certain Methods of making Changes in 
Bodies, or of producing certain Preparations 
from them ; which Operations may | be practiſed 
upon all Bodies of the ſame Kind. Thus by 7 fry 
Diſtillation we obtain from Hartfhorn an Oil; 'a 
Spirit, and a Salt; and by the ſame Operation we 
may obtain. the fame Things from the Horns of 
Cows, or other animal Subſtance.” "The dry 
Diſtillation, or Diſtillation by the Retort, is then 
one of the Operations in Chemiſtry: But the 
Deſcription of that peculiar Method in which this 
Oil, Spirit, and Salt are to be obtained by Diſtily 
nien from the Horns of the Deer,” is one of the | 
chemical Proceſſes. The © 7. 5 therefore, 
is a Thing of general Inſtruction; the Proceſs is 
the Form, by which this is limited or adapted 
to a particular Subject. When we conſider Che- 
5 Oo in the IHeory, we have Reſpect only to 

— rations of the Art: When we reduce that 

cory to Practice, we deliver Proceſſes upon 

4 Dem of thoſe before known and un- 
derſtood Operations. All theſe Operations ma 
pen e 5 one who neyer heated 2 Veſt 2 


er 


Ft 
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or dirted his Hands with Charcoal : Such a Man 


is a Chemiſt in Theory: And, on the other 
hand, all the Proceſſes of Chemiſtry may be 

. by one who knows nothing of the 
Principles; becauſe he may — ar follow: 
thoſe whom he has before ſeen perform them. 
But he who is perfectly Maſter of. the Art muſt. 
be able to perform. all that is required in the 
Practice of Chemiſtry, and to underſtand how,. 
why, and in what Manner all the Changes are 


made, upon the Principles.” of this unerring, 
Theo 


The © Chemiſts of many different 7 haye | 
5 ſet down the Thin — diſcovered; and. i — 0 
moſt Inſtances — — ve done it faithfully, 
Effects of Fire upon Bodies may be 1 
from theſe; and we, by their joint Help, may 
do, what..none of them ſingly could; we may; 
form a Theory of that Art of which they knew; 
only Part by 4 Practice, When ſeveral Pro- 
ceſſes are deſcribed, reſpecting Bodies of the ſame 
Kind, and purſued by the ſame Means, and we 
find, due to their Accounts, the Event the 
ſame in all; — theſe Proceſſes we form the 
Knowledge of an Operation in Chemiſtrys a 
Thing of vaſt Conſequence : for by this we know, 
without particular Experiments, what we may 
obtain from all Bodies of a like Kind, and in 
what Manner we may effect the Changes. Theſe 
Proceſſes concurring with one another form a 
general Plan for other Proceſſes innumerable of 
the ſame. Kind on the ſame Kind of Bodies; and 
the firſt being true, the others will not ee. us. 
One Chemiſt has told us, that putting Mint 
ie an Alembick with Water, and making that 
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Water boil, he has obtained from the condenſed 
Vapour a Water im pregnated with the Plant, 
and an Oil. Another tells us the fame Thing 
of-- Thyme, from his Experiments; : another of 
Lavender; and fo ſeveral others, perhaps, igno- 
rant of what the reſt had written of ſo many other 
Plants: Each of theſe Deſcriptions of the Mipner 
in Which theſe Liquors were produced, is only a 
Proceſs for the obtaining the Water and the Dit 


tom that particular Plant; but all of them colafi- 


dered together eſtabliſn this in Theory, that a a 
Plant boiled with Water in an Alembick, andthe 
Vapour condenſed, affords'a Water and an Oil 
impregnated with its Taſte, Smell and Virtues, ; 
or at leaſt with ſome of them. This i is carrying 
Practice into Theory; and from the 2 Ac- 
count af ſeveral: Proceſſes deducing an Opera 
tion. We know, from this, that” Diftlfation 
with Water produces Oil and Water from Ve- 
getables; and we are in Theory acquainted with 
one of the Operations of the Art, and its Utes. 
We know how to obtain a Water and an Oil 
from any Vegetable : that is, we have fo much 
of the Theory of Chemiſtry, a and we know how 
to reduce it to Practice. f 
It is thus the other pepe in Chemiſtry 
hive been deduced: from Experiments made by 
thoſe who knew nothing of the Theory of the 
Art; for the Practice long preceded it: But we 
who have the Advantage of living at a Time 
when that Art had been fo long practiſed, that 
a tolerably compleat Theory may be eſtabliſhed 
upon the Experiments and Proceſſes, may ſtudy 
and _ underſtand the Art 1 in a 


* 


o enen Ar | * 


much fipericr” to that in which they ey kbew , 
and may accordingly improve the Practice. 
To know the Theory of Chemiſtry, is to 
underſtand what others Bunt Ane in it; to re- 
duce the Diſcoveries they have made b Accident 
to general Rules; and from theſe to form a Plan 
of the ſeveral Operations i in Chemiſtry, accord- 
ing to one or other of which they have been 
effected. By one or other of theſe Operations, 
all that is practicable in Chemiſtry. may be ef- 
fected; and thus we ſee in one View the Foun- 


dation, Nature and Extent of this Theory. When 


particular Experiments, in great Number and 
under a great Variety of Circumſtances, all join 
to eſtabliſh ſome general Effect upon ſimilar 
Bodies, produced by ſome certain, and'invariable 
Means, we are to allow that the Reſult of theſe 
Experiments proves that this Effect will always 
be produced by theſe Means in Bodies of the 
ſame Nature. This we receive as allowed and 
unqueſtionable ; - and when we have collected 
together all that may be. thus deduced fairly and 
certainly, from the Experiments of. thoſe ” Ws 
have practiſed, we have before us the Theory 
of Chemiſtry as perfect as we can have it for 
the preſent Time. 

Chance directed the firſt Chemiſts; 85 they 
had no Theory, no Rules, nor any general 
"Knowledge of an Art not then eſtabliſhed, in 
their Proceſſes: they have ſet down from Time to 


Time the Effects of theſe; and thoſe of later - 


Time, obſerving in what Manner many of theſe 
agree, and arranging together thoſe which do 
in this Manner agree, under certain Diviſions ; 
confirming all after by Experiments of their 


own, 
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own, not onl 2 n the ſame Bodies, but upon 
others of a like Kind, have formed that Syſtem 


of general Knowledge which may. be. . a 


Theory of Chemiſtry. 


In the Purſuit of this uſeful Defign we. are 
not to be diſcouraged, if we find here and there 
an Exception. When we ſay that all Bodies of 
4 like Kind, treated in the ſame Manner by 
Chemiſtry, afford, like Preparations, we ſay no 
more. than is Truth; but it will be eaſy for us 


to meet with what may be called 5 


Natural Bodies have often their Singularities, by 
ep they differ eſſentially from thoſe to which 
y ſeem moſt like. When we hit upon any 


one our theſe, the Event will not anſwer as we 


imagined, and there will ſeem to. ſtart up an 
Objection to the Rule; but we are not from this 


to ſuppoſe the Theory les true z nay, we are not 


to allow what anſwers. otherwiſe than we ex- 


pedcted as an Objection. We erred in hae | 


this particular Body, of the fame Kind with tho 

others on which we had been accuſtomed tq 
Experiment; and the Theory of the Art muſt 
have been falſe, if the Event had anſwered our 
ignorant Expectations. Thus we diſcover, by 
the Failure of the Proceſs, only our oyyn limited“ 
Knowledge of Bodies; and what might at firſt 


have been ſuppoſed to ſhake the Foundation of 
the Theory, in reality e eſtabliſhes and confirms it. 


This is the Foundation of a general Theory 


of Chemiſtry, of which we ſhall in this Place 


deliver a ſuccin& View, ſo far as it regards the 


preſent Practice of the Art. Explaining g by the 


concurrent Force of different Experiments what 


are the general Effects of Fire and Mepſtruums, 


; of the 
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the great Inſtruments of Chemiſtry, on Bodies 
under their ſeveral Arrangements. This w 
convey to the Student, an Idea.of what he is in 
general to expect, as the Reſult. of his Under- 
takings; and afterwards in reducing this Theory 
to practice. We ſhall deliver the ſeveral Proceſies 
which will be then clearly underſtood, When 
the Nature of thoſe Operations on which they 
en ſhall have been firſt e e 5 


= 
8 
. 
b 1 * 


inn 


Concerning the E feſt 7 Fire eſe 115 Hes. 
5 5 J. egerables, or Anima] SubRances,. 


E have ſeen "what the Bodies of aſe | 
three Kinds, uſed in Chemiſtry are; it 
remains to explain, by the Changes that may be 


made in them by Chemiſtry, the Theory of that 


Art. Theſe Changes are principally brought about 
by means of Fire, or of Menſtruums. We ſhall 
firſt throw together a ſummary, View of the Ef- 
fects of the former. 

The ultimate Effect of Fire, i is the running all 
* hings into Glaſs; but this is only to be effected 
by the ſolar Fire concentrated by burning Glaſſes: 
it is not this of which we. ber | VItrication't is 


. 


1 
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Fire has a great Variety of Effects on the dif- 
ferent Subſtances of the mineral Kingdom; it has 
fewer on thoſe of the two other Arrangements. 
The Bodies of the Mineral Kin Ibm, dick have 
been recounted already, in the Liſt of the Mate- 
ria Medica in preſent uſe, may be arranged under 
fix general Heads; they are either, 1. Earths. 2. 
Stones. 3. Sulphurs. 4. Salts. 5. Semi- metals, or 
6. Metals: Under this Arangement, we will take 
a general Survey of them, as effected by Fire. 
Among the ſeveral Kinds of Earths, ſome 


* 


change their Colour, and others retain it in the 
Fire. Some become harder and ſome ſofter by 
burning: and in the End all are converted into 
Glaſs; only ſome of them undergo this Change 
ſooner, or with a leſs Degree of Fire than the 
others. The Effects of Fite upon Eartlis, are 
therefore the altering the Conſiſtence, when ap- 
plied in a moderate Degree; the converting them 
into Glaſs when in a more intenſe one: and in 
ſome the altering the Colou. EX 
Among Stones many loſe their Colour, by 
being expoſed to the Fire ; and after this ſome 
become Lime, and others are converted into 
Glaſs; the firſt Change is made by a much ſmal- 
ler Degree of Heat than the latter: we find among | 
Stones two pure Kinds pellucid, and apt to form 
themſelves into Cryſtals, in the Manner of Salts: 
theſe have been ſuppoſed by many to be the ſame 
Subſtance under different Accidents ; but it is 
not ſo: one is ſoft and calcines in the Fire; the 
other is hard and runs to Glaſs; the firſt is cal- 
led Spar, and the other Cryſtal, All Stones have 
for their Baſis one or the other of theſe ſimple 
Bodies; and thoſe which have Spar for their Baſis, 7 
. ; . in 


XR 
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in general burn to Lime; and thoſe which have 
Cryſtal, without exception, burn to Glaſs, If 
therefore we can by any means diſcover before- 
hand, that a Sons has Spar for its Baſis, we 
ſhall be able to know, that if put into the Fire 
it will be calcined to Lime, and we ſhall in the 
ſame Manner, if we can by any means diſcover, 
that another has Cryſtal for its Baſis, know that 
it will, if kept long enough in a Fire, ſufficiently 
fins. run into Glaſs, There are means as will 
be ſeen in the next Chapter, by which we may 


diſcover, before we put them into the Fire, that 


the one has Cryſtal, and the other has Spar for: 
its Baſis ; and as we already know by the Expe- 
riments of others, on a variety of ſimilar 2 


that every Stone which has Spar for its Baſis, 


will burn to Lime, and every Stone, Which has 
Cryſtal for its Baſis, will run to Glaſs, we ſhall 
be able to eee before we make the Trial, 
Which of theſe Changes will be made in the 
Object: this is knowing and Judging. W 
Theory of Chemiſtry. 
All (Sul phurs are inflammable. When, put into 
the Fire — burn: and by this they ate diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other Mineral Subſtances. When 
they are pure they burn away intirely, hen they 
are foul they leave Aſhes. Now it there be any 
other Characters, by Which Sulphurs may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, without putting them into the Fire. 
when we judge by the Preſence of theſe that a 
Body is a Sulphur, before we make this Trial, c 
uwe in this alſo, judge by Theory. 
_ Salts are affected differently by Fire, bach e 
to their ſeveral Kinds. They all melt and run 
* in the * * this in a very different 


Manner, 
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Manner, and under different Degrees of Heat. 
Some change their Colour, others retain it, and 
forne © Serving afterwards light ſpungy Maſſes, 
others more ſolid, and others mere Powder. 
The Semi- metais ſuffer great and rariousChanges 
in the Fire; ſome of them rnuning into Glaſs, as 
Antimony; ſome ſublming « or rang ray; 40 
Zink and Quickfilver, 
The Metals alſo undergo different G 
ſome calcining in a ſmall degree of Fire, as Tin; 


others with a greater, as Lead. They all melt in 


the Fire, but they ſeverally require a different 
Degree of it, ſuited to their reſpective Nature, 
and they all loſe ſomething, and are altered 

more or leſs, by the continued Effects of Fire, 


except Gol. £11 


Theſe are the different Effects of Fire, bn the 
different mineral Subſtances expoſed to it naked; 


but they may alſo be committed ſimply to its A 


Effects in cloſe Veſſels: in this caſe little is pro- 
duced by thoſe fixed Subſtances, which ſimply 
calcine or run, as the ſeveral Kinds of Earths 
and Stones; but from the Sulphurs and Salts, 
certain Preparations are obtained, ſeverally diffe- 
rent, according to their Kinds. 

The Sulphurs naturally riſe in form of F lowers; ! 
as do alſo the Semi-metals, which are volatile in 
a naked Fire: in this manner Flowers of Brim- 
ſtone, Flowers of Zink and Sublimate of Mercury * 


are prepared. 

"The Salts afford certain wcid Liquors, which 
are of vaſt uſe in the practical Part of Chemiſtry, 
being the great Menſtruums or Solvents for Mi- 
ner: Subſtances. Thus common Salt, Nitre, 
Vuriol and the like, being put into a 

yie 


2 


or empmuib ry. rr 
yield by a Kind of Diſtillation, / theſe ackid 
8 5 which ſeverally diſſolve Iron, . 
and the other Metals, as alſo many of the other 


Subſtances dug out of the Earth: Cryſtal how-. 
ever, as alſo Talc, and ſome other Minerals, reſiſt 


their Force together with the Stones, which have 


them for their Baſe, and Tale almoſt refiſts the 
Force of Fire. 

Having ſeen what is the Effect of Fire upon the 
mineral Subſtances uſed in Medicine, we are to 


: examine what Changes it produces in Vegetables. 


The Effect of an open Fire upon vegetable 
Subſtances, whether we take the whole Plant 
dried, and kept for Uſe, or whether we throw it 
in green ; or Whether it be a Fruit, a Root, a 
Wood, a Bark, or whatever other part of the 
Vegetable; is the reducing it to Aſhes : theſe are 
blackiſh at firſt, but they become grey and finally 
white, as theEffe@ of the Fire is continued. 

Theſe Afhes afford by means of Water, a Salt 
called a fixed Alkali, acrid, fermenting with Acids, 
and when expoſed to the damp Air running into 


a Fluid. This Salt, when the Aſhes have been 
well burnt, is the ſame in all; and it is queſtioned, 


whether it be inherent in the Plant, or whether it 
be a Creature of the Fire; the more probable 


Opinion is, that it is the effential Salt of the Plant 
altered by that Element. . 


The Ades contain this Salt, 48 wb” as ey 


aſſume that Form. Although it did not exiſt in 


| are farther burnt this is carried off by the Fire. 


the Plant, it is found as ſoon as the Subſtance * 


it is reduced to this Powder; while they are 
black they contain together with this Salt, a Por- 
tion of the eſſential Oil of the Plant; but as they 


* 
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This is the Effect of the naked Fire upon a 
Vegetable Subſtance, and it is the ern Ef- 
eck of it upon all Vegetables; but this 8 
| which i is the R Reſult of 5 Proceks, is obtaz 
in leſs Quantities from ſome Plants and Trees 
than from others, In general, thoſe which are „ 
the moſt reſinous the leaſt. 

Wybat is called Potaſh and Pearl Aſhes, i is the 

fixed Salt of Plants, but it is not pure; it is ob- 
tained by burning; but that is done in a coarſe 
Way. Antients called this fixed Alkaline 
Salt, produced by Fire from Vegetables, Nitre ; 
and when they talk of 2 made by 

I md. Sand, 1 85 mean by 25 Salt and 

and. Fliny ſhews this very expreſſy: Talking 
of the Namen, or Salt called Soap Earth in he” 
Eaſt, he ſays « 8-35 good: 65 that ape which 7 
obtained 8 Oak Aſhes. 7 

When Vegetables are expoſed to the Fire in 
_ Cloſe Veſſels, we find that they contain other 
Subſtances beſide this Salt. The Proceſs by. 
which theſe are obtained is called Diſtillation ; * 
and it may be done either dry by the Retort, or 
with the Addition of Water by the Alembick. 


Ihe latter is the more uſual Way. 


When a Plant is expoſed to the Fire in ' clots; 
Veſſels, it yields a Water impregnated with its. 
Taſte and Smell, and an Oil much more ſtrongly. 
impregnated with them. This Oil from moſt 
ſwims upon the Surface of the Water, 

but from ſome it ſinks to the Bottom; in either 
it is very ſtrongly ſcented, and acrid in Taſte: 
It properly conſiſts of two Parts, or two different 
Subſtances mix d together; a light and volatile, 
and a heavy e It is this light and 8 
art 


* 


vr 
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Part which contains the principal Virtue of the 
Plant; for when the Oil, as we obtain it, is ex- 
ſed for a length of Time to the Air, this fine 
art evaporates, and the remainder loſes the 
greateſt Part of its Fragrance 
The Aſhes of a Plant which has been diflitled 
with the Addition of Water do not afford this 
Salt ; for boiling Water will extract from Ve- 
getables all their Salt; it alſo diſſolves their Oil, 
yr that Earth which is naturally mixed with 
th. 
The Oi = 8 Salt ate, we find, the. two: 
5 principal Subſtances, contained in Vegetables 3 
for the Water owes its prineipal Taſte to ſome 
of the Oil mixed in it. This Salt and the Oil 
being mixed together may be diſſolyed in Water, 
and blended with it, making together a Kind of 
Sap. We find that in Nature this Oil, the 
eſſential Salt of which this fixed one is formed 
by Fire; and Water; are the principal Subſtances 3 
whence it appears that the Juices of Plants, in 
which the three are ſo intimen mixed, are of | 
the ſoapy Kind: 
Ihe eſſential Salt of which this fixed Alkaline 
Salt is produced by a certain Degree of Fire, 
may be obtained Roth Vegetables in, its proper 
Form, by expreffing their Juice; and after eva- 
' Porating a Part of it, ſetting . the remainder to 
reſt in a cool Place, a Salt Will be found in Cry- 
ſtals ſticking to the Sides of the Veſſel. + 
Not only the recent and unaltered Juices of 
Vegetables yield a Salt in this Manner, but they 
do the ſame after they have been eee 
Tartar is an Inſtance of this; for Tartar is ſe- 


1 885 from the fermented Juice of the * 
| | I 
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and is found flicking to the Side of Wine Cafks, 
as the Salt before mentioned to the Sides of the 
Veſſel in which the Juice was put. Tartar is 
therefore the eſſential Salt of the Grape produced 
after Fermentation; and other Vegetable Juices 
Weill yield a ſimilar Salt in the fame Manner. 
This "Tamar; being calcined; becomes from a 
Neutral Salt, Alkaline; and in all things re- 
ſembles the fixed Salts obtained from Plants by 
burning them to-Aſhes. 

Theſe fixed Salts are much ae] in Medieiues 
but for this Purpoſe there is a Way of preparing 
them, with an Admixture of a Part of the Oil. 

Tachenius was the Inventer of it. The Plant is 
burnt to a black Coal, without being ſuffered 
to flame: this Coal is reduced to white Aſhes 
in an open Veſſel, with the ſame Caution; and 

theſe Aſhes are made red-hot, and then Water | 
is added to extract the Salt. The Salt thus ob- 
tained is not ſo ſharp to the Taſte, and it has in 
it ſome Oil, and therefore contains more of the 
Virtue of the particular Plant than the other. 

. When any of theſe fixed alkaline Salts are ex- 
poſed to a fierce Fire for a ſufficient Time, they 8 
become hard, glaſſy in 1 and more | 
acrid to the Tafte. 

The fixed Alkaline Salt of Plants abies in 
the common Way, contains in it a Salt different 
from itſelf, and eaſily ſeparated from it. This 
is of a bitter Taſte, not at all alkaline, but 
abſolutely neutral, not acrid to the Taſte, and 
capable of being reduced into Cryſtals. All 
theſe are Qualities contrary to thoſe of alkaline 
Salts. yy culiar Salt for, it is not like to any 

1 0 in che e Wor 


common. 


orld, — ſeparated from th 
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edtanion ous: vegetable alkaline Salt, called 


Pot-aſnes. A Quantity of this being thrown 
into Water diſſolves, and all that is aß alkaline 


of it remains for ever diſſolved; for it is not 


- Nature of a fixed alkali Salt of Plants ever 
to eryſtallize; but, on the contrary, it will,” if 
expaſed to the Air, loſe its own Form, and run 
into a Fluid; There will, however, be found 
Cryſtals of a pellucid Salt adhering to the Veſſel 
in Which this Solution was ae and theſe 
may be again diſſolved i in Water, and they will 


form themſelves again - Theſe are that neutral ; 


bitter Salt which is onixed: with the alkaline; Tn 
the burning of Plants: and this Salt is as. true 


a Creature of the Fire as the other; for it does | 


not any more than that exiſt in the Plant. Tt 
is as unlike as the Alkali itſelf to the eſſential 
Salt of the Plant, and is doubtleſs produced by 
the Action of Fire on certain Subſtances con- 
7 tained i in the Plant, as is the other. © 

Thus far has it appeared neceſfary to i885 
the Action and Effects of Fire upoſ Vegetables, 
and ſome of the Accidents relative to that Ac- 


tion, though not immediately the Effects of it. 


The Minerals are acted upon immediately by 
the Fire, and we need look no farther in this 

Part, where the Theory of the Art of Chemiſtry, 
and thoſe Facts which eſtabliſh it, are only con- 
fidered ; but in Plants many Things accrue 'as 


Conſequences of that Action, the Omiſſion of 9 


which would have left the Theory defeCtive. 


The Water diftilled from Plants in the com- ; 
mon Way by the Alembick, that is, with. the 


Addition of common Water, is mack fitter for 


all Purpoſes than that obtained from the Plant 
12 alone 
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alone by the Retort ; that being offenſive to the 
— 2 and Taſte. from the burning. This Water 
diſtilled by the Alembick may be rendered much 
more powerful, and in all reſpe&s better, hy 
diſtilling it again from more and more of the 
Plant, — — Infuſion for a Day or two. The 
Water of the Plant. may alſo be produced by the 
Alembick after Fermentation. In this Caſe there 
riſe three Kinds of Liquors a clear one ow 
the Spirit, ſmelling and taſting of the Plant; 

9 55 or whitiſh one, like the common Jiſtlied 


aters; and an acid one, having no Taſte oo 


Smell of the Plant. 
There is yet another Manner 2 obtaining 
the Water of Vegetables by the Aſſiſtance of 
Fire, which has its Uſes. ; the common Way 
of diſtilling, the Fire is put under the Plant; in 
this it is put over it. This is called Diſtillatian 
per Deſcenſum. Our good Women often obtain 
a Water from Damaik Roſes this Way: The 
Flowers are put into a Diſh which is ſet in the 
upper Part of an earthen Veſſel, and a quick 
Heat given by Wood-Aſhes and Coals = nh 
There requires Care that the Fire be ſtrong 
enough, otherwiſe the Effect is little ; and that 
it be not too ſtrong, for then the Flowers ate 
burnt : But if it be rightly managed, the. Water 
thus obtained is ſuperior to any other. This it 
has been judged proper to name at large, as 
the Water of Roſes is not preſcribed in the Diſ- 
penſatories to be made this Way, nor any other, 
although more fragrant Waters may be obtained 
by this than by any other Means. 
There is a Kind of Willow Herb, — — 
chia, which has a Bevel] like that of Apples mixed 


with 


en 
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with Cream; it is thence called Codlings and 
Cream by the Vulgar This is one of the hghtelt 
Scents in the World, and is loſt in any other 
Diſtillation; but 3 one in this Manner, b 
E it may be obtained in the Water. 
The Oils of certain Vegetables may be ob- 
tained in the ſame Manner by a Diſtillation, if 
it deferve to be fo called, from Fire placed above, 
Thus an Oil is obtained from Cloves, by putting 
them in a Rag, with a Glaſs underneath; and 
Pan of hot Aſhes, and ſome” burning Cbels 


placed over them. The Chemiſts define Diſtil. 


lation to be the driving ſomething from a Veſlel,” 
in which a Subſtance is contained, into another; *%Y 
According to this Definition, this Proceſs is 
not Diſtillation ; yet they join in calling it 
Diftillation per Deſcenſum. However that be, it 
fes the Effect of Fire upon Vegetables in 44 | 
certain Manner, which is all that was intended 
* this Place. enn 
e general Method of obtiining ent Oils 
from Plants, is in the common Way of Diſtilla- 
tion by the Alembick; but it is r to per- 
form the Proceſs ſeparately for ap Piirpoſs: | 
One of the Effects of Fire upon Vegetabſes in 
Diſtillation, is the ſeparating their eſſential Oil; 
this ſwims upon the Water; but to obtain it che 
Fire ſhould be briſk: And when a Vegetable is 
to be treated which does not readily part with 
its Oil, it is to be infuſed for ſome Time before 
in Water, and, according to the Difficulty of ob- 
taining the Oil, Sea Salt is to be added, or even 
its acid Spirit: after this Time paſſed in Infuſion, 
. with theſe "NEO the ol 1 Sen th in 


a, Quantities, 


an 
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This is the Effect of common Diſtillaton 


; upon. the generality. of Plants, with all its Ad- 
vantages: but the dry Diſtillation by the Retort, 


will from certain of them, produce more Sub- 


| ſtances, . as it will more diſunite the. +9577 : 

When the heavy and reſinous Woods? are 
diſtilled i in the . they yield. two Kinds of 
Oil; a thinner and more fragrant, and a thick 


and fœtid; as alſo a Water, an acid Liquor, and 


4 Spirit. When the acrid Sceds of Vegetables, 


as thoſe of Muſtard, Creſſes, or the like, are 


treated i in the ſame Manner, they yield a Water 
of two Kinds, an Oil of two Kinds, and, what 
may appear very unexpected, a volatile alkali 


Salt. The firſt Liquor is yellow, and ſharp to 


the Taſte; the ſecond is yellower, and ſharper : 


then comes the fine thin Oil; after this the thick 


Oil; and at the ſame Time a. volatile Salt; like 


that of Hartſhorn. This is very ſingular; asthe 
Effects of Fire upon theſe Plants are almoſt the 


fame it has on animal Subſtances ; and they 
differ from, thoſe on molt other Vegetables; -- 5 | 
When the. reſinous Juices. of Plants are ex- 


poſed to the naked Fire, they burn away; but 


Set diſtilled by the Retort, that i is, when the 
Subſtances which. the Fire drives out of them 
ſeparately are preſerved in Veſſels formed for that 
Purpoſe, they alſo, afford ſeveral diſtinct Sub- 


i ſtances... Thus common Turpentine diſtilled 1 m 
this Manner yields an acid Liquor, called a Wa- 


ter, or a 5 and a fine Oil; and after theſe a 
coarſer Liquor and thicker Oil; all which may 
be preſerved ſęparately, and have. their Uſes. 


Vegetables after F ermentation, afford, inſtead 


of 5 impregnated with their Smell and 
<3 [ TOR 
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_Fafte, a ſpirityous. Liquor, which being rectified 


by a Repetition of the Operation till it be. pure, 
and have no . watery; Part ane among it, 


will burn all away 
This Spirit thus repared, — from the 
fermented Juice of the Grape, from a fer- 
mented Infuſion of Barley, or whatever other 
vegetable Matter is the Liquor call d Spirit; 
and from tits having been originally: made from 
the Grape, Spirit of Wine: When it is ſo, pure as 
to burn all away, it is called Rectified Spirit of 
Wine, and when to an equal Part of this is added. 

. equal Part of Water, it is called Proof Spirit. 

+ 1 Theſe Spirits, together with thoſe acid Li- 
bs pl obtained from the mineral Salts,” are the 
principal chemical Menſtruums which will be 

treated of hereafter. 

Vinegar is a Preparation of the fermented, Mat- 
ter from Which this Spirit might otherwiſe have 
been diſtilled. Vinegar, a Liquid to be uſed a 

many Occafions i in the Praciee of Chemiſtry, is 

Alſo, -in its Way, a chemical Preparation, and 
the Production of it is referable to the Theory of 

that Art; 

When Wine is made, of which Spirits is to be 
Cornet by Diſtillation, there muſt be a Fermenta- 
tion to produce it; the ſame is the Caſe with all 
other Liquors of that Stamp, whether produced 
from Malt or whatever other vegetable Subſtance. 
After one Fermentation, the Juice of the Grape, 54 
or the Infuſion of the Corn, becomes impre 
nated with a Spirit which may be ſeparated by 
Fire; but which, if left in it, is 1 to pre- 
ſerve it. This is the Conſequence of a firſt Fer- 
mentation, and Vinegar is the Effect of a ſecond. 
| 14 Vinegar 
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Vuinegar may be made from vegetable Sub- 

ſtance, Whether in Juice or Infuſion, that is fit 
for Fermentation. The firſt Fermentation comes 
on naturally, and makes Wine, or a Liquor of 
that Nature: The ſecond may come on natu- 
rally, or be brought « on by Art, and it turns the 
Liquor four. In this State it is Vinegar; and it 
is the more ſour as the Wine has been the 
ſtronger: Heat or ſome other natural Acid will 
5 * it; but the ready Way of bringing it 

about is by! means of Vineger any neu? or of f 

ö other ſour Waters, AR 

Thus it is an eſtabliſhed Part of the Theory 
of Chemiſtry, that one Fermentation makes of 
vegetable Juices or Infuſions Wine, or a Liquor 
of that Strength, and that a Seend "conver | 
them into Vinegar. Be 18 

Vinegar thus made when aiſtill a, that is; het | 
expoſed to the Action of Fire in cl6ſe Veſſels, 

elds an acid Water, an acid Spirit, and an Oil. 

artar is alſo to be procured from it; for the 
Principles of that eſſential Salt ſo altered by Fer- 
mentation, are in the Vinegar as ſurely as the 
in the Wine, and they are there very little altered. 
Tartar, this eſſential Salt of the Grape, pro- 
cured after its Fermentation when expoſed to the 
- Fire in "cloſe Veſſels, yields an acid Spirit an 
Oil, and Water; and its Remains are a fixed 
alcaline Salt like that of other Vegetables. If 

expoſed to the open Fire theſe Subſtances are eva- 

ated and loſt, and the fixt Salt only remains. 

' Theſe are the Effects of Fire upon -vege- 
table Subſtances and from fo many of : theſe 
Effects as are genetal and univerſal, we collect 
thels penal Articles pf "the Theory of Chemi- 


„ ſtry, 


kf 
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It remains that we examine” animal. Syb- 
ee in the ſame Manner, 
As the Effects of Fire are in a great D 
the ſame upon all vegetable Subſtances, fo they 
are alſo upon all Animal Bodies ; in Particulars 
they vary lightly, but from the Conſent of the 
general Operations we have much to add to "the 
Theory of Chemiſtry. - | 
Animal Subſtances in general expolis to a 
naked Fire are confumed; except for à (mall - 


Remainder, in form of a light and ſpungy Maſs, 


or of abſolute Aſhes, according to the more of 
leſs firm Texture of the Subject. Thus the 
Horns of a Deer ' burnt become white, ſpungy, 
light and infipid, but from their firm Texture 
they retain their Form : on the other hand, the 
Fleſh of any Animal having very little Solid i In it, 
burnt in the ſame Manner in an open Fire, is re- 
duced to Aſhes, or to a very brittle Cinder of "ue 
fame Infipidity. © 
Tf inſtead of being cheewz into a aeg Fire, 
theſe Subſtances be expoſed to it in cloſe Veſſels, 
there ariſe from each. the ſame Subſtances, an 
alcaline Spirit, an alcaline Salt, and an Oil; and 
from whatever-Animal Subſtance theſe are ob- 
tained, they have a great Reſemblance. : 
Hence jt becomes an Article in the Theoty of _ 
Chemiſtry,” that an animal Subſtance expoſed to 
a naked Fire yields only an infipid Earth; and that 
if what is thus burnt off be preſerved in proper 
Veſſels, it is found to conſiſt of three different Sub- 
ſtances, Water, Salt and Oil; for what is called 
Spirit on theſe Occaſions is only the volatile Salt 
diſſolved in Part in the brig 5s Og from 
ſhe Wade 5 
Animal 
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Animal Juices, which in their natural State 
afford little from the Effect of Fire, but after 
certain Changes brought on by Nature or by Art, 
they yield the ſame Subſtances in general as the 
ſolid Parts. Urine is, when freſh, and as ſe- 
cteted from the Body, neither acid nor alkaline; 
and if it be in this State committed to the Fire 
in cloſe Veſſels, the Water which it yields is re- 
markable only for its ill Smell, for it contains 
nothing ſpirituous nor even ſaline; but if che 
ſame Urine be firſt evaporated to the Conſiſtenee 
of Honey, and after this diſtilled in a Retort, it 
yields the proper animal Principles an alkaline 
Spirit, a volatile Salt, and an Oil very like to 
thoſe obtained from Hartſhorn: What remains 
| ſo after all this is drawn off will be ſaline. - 

The ſame Urine which diſtilled without addi- | 
tion recent, affords only a Water neither ſpiri- 
tuous nor ſaline; if Lime be added to it, it Beide 
a hot and pungent Spirit, very ſtrong, but not al- 
kaline. A Salt will alſo be ſeparated from Urine 
merely by Chryſtallization; this is @ neutral Salt 

different from all others, but more reſembling ' 
the brown Sugar-candy, or pu yal, of 
Sugar, than any other SubſtanceQ. 'Y 

Thus from Effects known to l arcduved:i in | 
Urine, we can expect what will happen from 
certain Admixtures with other animal Fluids; 
151 this Part of the Theory will not deceive us. 
Drine, after Digeſtion, changes its Nature; its 
feld Taſte, Smell, and Qualities, become 
different, and it affords; tho not different Princi- 
ples, yet one additional. The Produce of the 
Effect of Fire on undigeſted Urine in cloſe Veſſels 
18 _ Spirit and Oil, and theſe reſeryble or - 


** 
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of the evaporated Urine; but beſides theſe; in 


this Condition it yields alſo Phoſphorus; one of 
the moſt ſurpriſing” Products of the chemical Art. 
Sal Ammoniac is in ſome Degree a Product 
of Urine, but it is not obtained from it alone; 
Sea-Salt and the Soot of Vegetables is added to 


the Urine of Camels, and this Salt is raiſed From 


the Mixture. This Salt, like the eſſential Salt 
of Urine, is neutral; but tho' neither acid — 
alkaline, it poſſeſſes Qualities very ſingular. 
The Blood of the Human Body and of ah 
mals expoſed to the Fire in the ſame Manner, 
yields alſo the ſame Principles, Water, Oil; Spi- 


it, And a volatile alkaline Sah ? And in thetine 


Manner other animal Subſtances; whether whole 
Inſects, ſmall Animals, or Horns, Hoofs; ey 
Fleſh, Blood, Bones, or whatever Part. 
The Theory of Chemiſtry having eſtabliſhed 

thus much, we know from theſe general Obſer- 
vations what is likely to be produced by the Effect 
of Fire from any one of them: and knowing alſo 

What is in general the Effect of Fire upon Vege- 
tables, treated in the ſame Manner, we might 
ſuppoſe that it might be eaſy to make the Rules 


general and abſolute; but it is much otherwiſe. 


'There are not indeed any animal Subſtances yet 
known which yield exactly the Principles of Ve- 
getables, and only thoſe; but the Principles they 


afford are yielded by ſome Vegetables: Thus we 
| ſee Muſtard-Seed, as has been already obſerved; 


yielding ſome of them; and the Sea-Plants: do 


many of them yield the whole. This laſt Ob- 


ſervation is however the leſs ſingular, in that the 


Nouriſhment received by the Sea- Plant is not of 


ed urns Nature with chat of the others; and 
they 


| 
4 
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they are often full of ſmall Animals, which neſt 
in their . or up their Surface, 55 


. * *. CY 
CH R P. III. 


Concerning the Effects of M. rm on 


animal, vegetable, and mineral Hub ſtances. 


| bs E Theory of chaine is to be cout 


upon the concurrent Effects of certain of 
its Agents, and Operations upon the Subſtances 
which are the Objects of its Reſearches. The 
principal of theſe Operations are performed by 
means of Fire or of Menſtruums, which are fo 
many Solvents either partial or entire. We have 
— conſidered the Effects of Fire upon the 
ſeveral Bodies which are the Objects of Chemi- 
ſtry; it remains to enquire into the Effects or 


| Menſtruums upon the fame Subjects. 


A great Number of Things may be conſidered 
as Menſtruums, and are employed as ſuch upon 
particular Objects and on particular Occaſions; 
but it is not the Buſineſs in this Place to expatiate 
upon theſe Particulars. To underſtand the The- 
ory of the Art, we are to direct our Views to the 
general Methods of working in it, and to regard 
the general Agents, or ſuch as, if not univerſal, 


are at leaſt each common to many Things in their. 


Operation. 

To treat of chemical Menſtruums i in this Senſe, 
we are to conſider only the Fluids which are in 
Uſe for diſſolving entirely, or in part, the ſeveral 
Bodies we have been treating of. We underſtand 


| by the Term Menſtruum thus uſed, a Fluid af 


whatever 
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whatever Kind that is able to, diſſolve, or to ex- 


tract a Tincture from ſome of the Objects before - 


mentioned: When the Solution is entire, the 
Fluid reſulting from it is called by that Name; 
when it is partial, it is called according to the 
Nature of the Menſtruum, a Lincture or ine In- 
fuſion. | 
Chemical Menſtruums in gener are b 
ing to this View, of three Kinds, acid, ſpiritu- 
ous, and aqueous: The firſt are ſour and more 
or leſs acrid; they are thoſe Liquors drawn by 
Diſtillation from the Salts, as already mentioned, 
when the Effects of Fire upon thoſe Minerals 
were treated of. The ſecond are vinous, or are 
thoſe Liquors procured by Diſtillation from Ve- 
getable Juices or Infuſions, which have under- 
gone one Fermentation; theſe are of different 
"ME and Purity, according to the Rectiſica- 
The third are watery, conſiſting of pure 
Water from Springs, from Rivers, from Snow, 


or from Diſtillation, which laſt is the lighteſt 


and pureſt aqueous Menſtruum of all. 
Iheſe are all liable to Alterations from certain 
Additions made to them for that Purpoſe; and 
they are by thefe Additions rendered more fit for 
particular Purpoſes. Thus an Acid that is un- 
able of itſelf to diſſolve a Metal, becomes quali- 


fied to do it by the Addition of another Acid or a 
Salt: Spirit of Wine, with certain Additions, 


will extract Tinctures from ſome Bodies, which, 


ſingly, it will ſcarce touch; and Water, with 


the Addition of alkaline Salts, will in the ſame 
Manner extract much ſtronger Tinctures, called 
Infuſions, from many Things, than te in its 
ſimple State. | 
1 of 
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Of theſe Things we-do not however particu- 
larly enquire, nor of the particular Condition or 
ſpecifick Nature of the ſeveral Menſtruums in 
this Place: our Buſineſs is to take a ſummary 
View of the Effects of Menſtruums, agreeing in 
many Inſtances one with another; and we there 
fore ſhall here conſider Acid as imply Acid; Spi- 
rit as-fimply Spirit, and Water as fimply Water; 
not meddling with the Kinds or Diſtinctions among 
either. There are Effects which only particular 
Acids will produce; there are Tincmes Which 
only Spirit of a particular Strength will extract; 
audi ſo of the reſt ++ But there are alſo a Multitude 
of Things which Acids do as Acids, and which 
therefore all Acids will effect; and which 8 — 
| doas Spirits, and Water as Water; and theſe 
the * which we are to mnie in "this 
Place. | [44 
There are not air certain n Sets of Bodies which 
fall under the Power and Action of each of theſe 
Kinds of Menſtruums, but the three Arrange- 
ments of natural Bodies are in a manner divided 
among them. To ſpeak in a general Way, the 
mineral Subſtances fall under the Power of the 
Acids; and among the Vegetables the reſinous 
Bodies fall under the Spirits, and the gummous 
under the watery Menſtruums. The animal 
| Subſtances in general are ſubject to the Effects of }+ 
the ſpirituous and the watery, and more or leſs alſo + 
to the acid Menſtruums. From this we find that 
Reſin is ſoluble in Spirit, that Gum is ſoluble in 
Water, and that Metals will be diſſolved by 
Acids; and this is no inconſiderable Addition to 
| , what has been already laid down of _ TREWP . 
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To enter into theſe Things more particularly: 


The Subjects of the Mineral — which 


are Objects of Practical Chemiſtry, have been 
already arranged under the Heads of Earths, 
Stones, Sulphurs, Salts, Semi-Metals and Me- 
tals: We are to take a ſummary egg vo the 
Effects of Menſtruums u upon theſe. 8 

Water is the proper Menſtruum for the Seat 
Claſs, the Salts ; for they are all perfectly diſ- 
ſolved by it; the metalline, as well as the ſimple. 


Spirit will take - a Tincture from ſome ef the 


Bodies of the third Claſs, the Sulphurs; but 
when theſe Exceptions are laid down, the reſt 
fall under the Dominion of the Acids, ſo far as 
they -op to be effected by any Menſtruums at 
all. A great Number reſiſt the Force of all 


Fluids, not only for abſolute Solution, but for 


obtaining the ſlighteſt Tincture; but the Salts, 


and ſome of the Sulphurs excepted, thoſe of 


them which are under the Power of any Men- 
ſtruums at all, are under that of Acids. 

Perhaps if we Jock deeper into Nause alt 
Minerals will be found ſoluble in Water; for 


they are all found to be ſuſpended in that Fluid; 


and even in Vapour. Cryſtal, for Inſtance, is 
evidently concreted out of a Solution in Water, 


but we are not able to make Water diſſelve it 


nd ſo of the reſt. This has been the 
Chemiltry of Nature; we only * of Awe 


| which: ourſelves are able to practiſe.” 


When we look a little more -parienlarly Ine | 
the Effects of Acids on minerab Subſtances, we 
find among the Earths, for Inſtance, two very 


diſtinct Kinds, Clay and Chalk ; the one beyond 
the Reach of all Menſtruums ; the other ſubject 


to 
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to that of Acids? Clay is ſoluble in no Men- 
ſtruum whatever, Spirit takes no Effect upon it;? 
Water diſunites its Parts; but it diſſolves no Por- 


tion of them; they ſink to the Bottom entire, 


and the Water remains unaltered above: Acids 
have no more Effect upon them; ſo that Clay . 
is one of the indiſſoluble mineral nn N 
Chalk, on the contrary, is ſoluble in Acid. 

It is no more affected by Spirit, or by Water, 
than the other; but it diſſolves in Acids with- 
Efterveſcence. 


Wie ſee then that ti than: is art alkaline Earth; : 


* there is an inert Clay; and of the Nature 
of one or other of theſe are all the other Earths. 

Some are chalky, as Marles, and the lighter 
Boles; others are clayey, as Okers, and the 
heavier Boles, Loams, and what are called Clays. 

All thoſe that are chalky in Part, that is, ſo 
far as they are chalky, are ſoluble in Acid; all 
thoſe which are — are indiſſoluble. | 


* 


Among Stones there is, in the ſame Na | 


a Diſtinction equally general. There are two 
original Subſtances, Spar and Cryſtal, which ate 
to theſe as Chalk and Clay are to the Earths, 


being found frequently pure and ſimple; and 


at other Times being the Baſis of the other. 


5 Stones Theſe differ as the Chalk and Clay. 


- Spar is ſoluble in Acids, tho in no other Men- 
ſtruum; Cryſtal is not ſoluble in any Men- 
ſtruum whatſoever. As all the Earths have 
ſomething of the original Chalk, or ſomething 
of the original Clay in them; ſo all Stones have 
for their Baſis one of theſe two original Bodies, 
Cryſtal or Spar; and the Conſequence is the 
ſame. All thoſe which have Cryſtal for their 

Baſis 


—_. OOO. 0 
Baſis are unalterable, and above the Power 2 
all Menſtruums; and all thoſe which have Spar 
are affected by Aids, and diffolved, 1 far as 


that Spar concerns them. 
As Spar or Cryſtal is the Baſis of Ad stone, 


ſo the additional Matter of which they are com- 


poſed is generally Earth: This Earth may, like _ 


the Matter which is the Baſis of the Stone, be 


ſoluble, or not ſoluble in Acids: that is, it may 
be chalky or it may be clayey; but in general, 


an indifloluble Earth is mixed with the icht 


| luble Bafis, and a diffoluble with the diſfoluble. 


. 1 
* 


Thus Clay i is mixed with Cryſtal, in the Forma- 
tion of Pebbles; and Chalk, or a chalky Earth, 
with Spar, in the Formation of Marble, Hence 
Pebbles are altogether indiffoluble in Acids, the 
Baſe and the Admixture being equally indiffo- 
luble; and Marble is almoſt altogether' diffo- 
luble, and in many Species altogether ſo in A- 


ids, the Baſe and che Admixture bang both 


diffoluble. 2 

Acids thus became a Teſt of the Nature of | 
Stones ; and this ſingle Article, in the Theory 
of Chemiſtry gives us Opportunities of 0 


the Nature and Compoſition of a Multitude 


mineral Subſtances by a ſingle Experiment. With 
the Theory of the Art we therefore acquire a 
great Portion of natural Knowledge ; and there 
is more Uſe in it. All Stones that have Spar 


for their Baſe are fit for making Lime; all thoſe 


which have Cryſtal, for the making Glaſs. The 
Man who is to chuſe, therefore, for either of 5 
theſe Purpoſes, has nothing more to do than to 


take a Quantity of Acid, no matter whether vi- 


triolick, nitrous, or whatever; if he be to chuſe 
| | 1. 5 
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for Lime, every Stone which makes an Effer- 
veſcence with that Liquor is for his Purpoſe ; 
I for Glaſs, every Stone which does not. 


The Salts and Sulphurs have been ſpoken of 
already ; all that remain of the Mineral King- 
dom are the Metals and Semi-Metals, and theſe 


are in general above the Power of ſpirituous 


Menftruums : Water affects ſome of them a 


little, perhaps all, by proper Aſſiſtance; but A- 


cids are their right Menſtruums, for by theſe 
they are diſſolved. 


Ihe Vegetable Subſtances in general are but 
lightly affected by Acids; and ſuch of them as 


are more ſo, yield little for the Obſervation of 
the practical Chemiſt, As the Minerals are 


under the Dominion of the Acids, theſe fall to 


the Share of the ſpirituous or the watery Men- 
Vegetables entire are not capable of abſolute 


Diſſolution, either in ſpirituous or in watery Men- 
ſtruums; but they will give Tinctures to each; 
that is, a Part of their Juices will be diſſolved, 


either by Water or by Spirit, although their fi- 
brous Texture be too ſtrong to be broken by 


either. But this Effect is not produced equally 


by Spirit or by Water upon all of them. vi 
Ihe Juices of Plants and Trees are of two 
Kinds, gummous or reſinous: In ſome they are 


almoſt entirely of the one Kind, and in others 


almoſt entirely af the other; in others they are 


more mixed. Thoſe Plants which abound with 
reſinous Matter afford the Tincture moſt ſtrongly 
to Spirit, for Spirit is the Solvent of Reſin ; and 
thoſe Plants which abound moſt with gummous 
Matter, afford moſt to Water, for Water is the 
2 n Uk ö 
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roper Solvent of Gum. There are a great Num- 
225 of thoſe whoſe Juices are of a mix d Nature, 
rtly gummous and reſinous; theſe yield 
I Aure beſt 1 8 d Menſtruum, — to 
a Spirit debaſed by a certain Portion of Water. 
We are not to ſuppoſe, in the mean ins, 
that nothing but gummous Matter can be diſ- 
ſolved in Water, in which Plants are infuſed: 
It is true that, ſeparating the Principles by Che- 
miſtry, Oil is not to be fo diſſolved; but the 
Oils of Plants, and their other Principles, are, 
as has been already obſerved, blended together 
in their natural State into a Kind of Soap; and 
in this Form even they are ſoluble in Water. 
Vegetables, or Parts of Vegetables, ag entire 
Plants, Roots of Plants, Leaves, Barks, and 
Fruits of Trees, and the like, do therefore, as 
they are more reſinous, communicate their Vir- 


tues the more freely to ſpirituous Menſtruums 3 


and as they are more gummous to Water. But 
beſide theſe whole Plants, or Parts of Plants, or 
Trees, the Liſt of the Chemiſt s Materials fur- 
niſhes him with ſeveral Subſtances, which are 
the Produce of Plants in the Courſe of Nature, 
or by the Aſſiſtance of Art. The principal of 
chele are the Exſudations of Trees from Wounds 
or otherwiſe; and theſe, according to the Nature 
of the Tree or Plant from which they are ob- 
tained, vary not only in Qualities, but in _ 
Structure. | 

We have obſerved that ſome Plants contain 
principally refinous, ſome gummous Juices, and 
ſome ſuch as are of a mix'd Kind between the 
two. Theſe their Products vary according to this 

Difference. The Produce of the refinous Tree is 
| K 2 an 
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The Produce of the gummous Trees is abſolute 


Produce of thoſe' whoſe Juice is of a mix'd Kind 


between the two is a Gum Refin ; ſuch is Myrrh. 


It has been obſerved that Spirit is the proper 


Menſtruum for Reſin; Water the proper Solvent 


of Gum; and it will — that for the other, 
Which is of a mix'd Nature between thefe two, 
the Gum Refin, the Menftraum muſt be alſo 
of a mix d Nature between ' thoſe two; that is, 


neither pure Spirit, nor abſolute ran er i -_ 


Mixture of both. 

In this Manner we Gon that pure Spirit e ex- 
tracts the Tincture from the Reſins; that Water 
diflolves the Gums; and that what is called 


Proof Spirit, or ſomethiug weaker than that, 
that is, Alcahol with a Mixture of equal or more 


than equal Quantity of Water, beſt extradts; Wo 
Tinckure from the Gum Reſins. ' 


en the? Rifle ene pale 


getable Subſtances, conſidered generally: and as 
in the former Inſtance of the Minerals ſo in this, 
the ſame general Truths have a double Advan- 
tage: Behde advancing us ſo far in the Theory 


of Chemiſtry, they aſſiſt us in the Knowledge 


of Nature, on which Chemiſtry depends: For 


now that we know as Chemiſts that Spirit of 
Wine diſſolves Reſins, and Water Gums, we 
are hy the ſame means informed that there is a 
Method by which to know whether a Vegetable 
_ Subſtance offered to our Conſideration be a Reſin 
or a Gum, in as much as theſe Menſtruums ſhew 
that Difference. It Water diflolve it, tis _ * 


an abſolute Reko 3! of this Kind is Turpentine: 
Gum ; of this Nature is Gum Arabick : and the 
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| ir Spirit, Refin ; and if a mixd Menſtruum beſt, 
then it is 2 Gum Ren. 

Thus far are the Effects of Melt Gig? 
the ſeveral vegetable Subſtances concerned in tie 
Theory of Chemiſtry ;/ it remains to confider in 
the ſame Light their Effects on animal Bodies, 

and on the ſeveral Products of them. 3 
Now although animal Subſtances are in ge- 5 
neral more under the Dominions of ſpirituous 
and watery, than acid Menftruums, yet there are 
ſome of them which are to be affected by Acids 
only, and ſome others which no Menſtruums will | 
. eaſily touch. * 25 
Of the Number of thoſe which are to He af- 
fected only by Acids, are the Coverings of cer- 
tain Sea Animals, as Oyſter-ſhells, Crab claws, 
and other Productions of them as what are called 
Crab's Eyes, and Pearls. Theſe are originally” 
form'd out of that mineral Subſtance gallen Spar ;. 
and that in'its original State being ſubje& to the 
Power of Acids, is in like Manner ſubject to it 
alſo under all other Forms. This Spar is fuſe! 
pended in great Quantity in Sea- Water, as is exi- 
dent from Ex xperiments ; - and of this Spar ſepa- 
rated by the vital Functions of the Animal, are 
formed theſe Shells or Coverings; they therefore 
are as much ſubject to the n of Acids as, 
the original Matter, _* 

The Subſtance of many ttf Bonlbe was' 
originally in a great Degree vegetable; and in the 
ſame Manner that of the Coverings of theſe Crea- 
tures was once mineral. The vegetable Matter, 
. after being ſwallowed as Food by thoſe Creatures, 
is greatly altered in the Affimilation; this much 


leſs. 
K 3 | Among 
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Among thoſe animal Subſtances difficultly af 
fected by any Menſtruums, may be named Wax, 
collected by the Bees from Flowers, but not in 
that exa& Form. 

For the reſt, the greater Part of them are not 
ſubjected to any Menſtruums at all in the common 
Way of uſing them, but are given in Subſtance as 
Millipedes and Vipers; but theſe will communi- 
cate their Virtues in Tincture. When this is to 
be done, a mixed Menſtruum beſt anſwers the 
Purpoſe; and then Wine, which is Water, ren- 


dered in ſome Degree ſpirituous by vegetable 


Matter and Fermentation, and from which Spi- 
rit might be obtained, anſwers the Purpoſe better 
than either Water alone, ſuch Spirit alone, or 
any Admixture of them in whatever Proportion. 
Among thoſe which communicate their Vir- 
tues to Menſtruums are Caſtor, Cochineal, and 
the like; theſe will impregnate Water with their 
Qualities, but Spirit 1s he better Menſtruum, 
Some require an Admixture of Acid with the 
Spirit to effect this well, as Cantharides, whoſe 
Tincture is not well obtained otherwiſe. 
Theſe are the principal general Effects of Men- 
ſtruums upon the Bodies, which ere the Subjects 
of Chemiſtry; in all theſe the approptiating the 
Menſtruum to the Subject in the Degree of 
Strength, is of great Conſequence: And Fire, 
whoſe Effects on Bodies have been before conſi- 
dered ſeparately, in all the Proceſſes aſſiſts the 
Power of Menſtruums. . 
Befide the three general Kinds which have 


The 


In 
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The Acids, which are. Salts, in a particular | 
Form have been treated of at large; but theſe are = 
not the only Salts uſed to this Purpoſe: The al- 23 
kaline, whether fixed or volatile, 1 * alſo their 
Power in this Way, as alſo have the neutral. _ 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, which is to the volatile 
Alkali's what Oil of Vitriol is to the fixed acid Salty 
diſſolves Copper and many other Subſtances ; and 
Tinctures from Vegetables may be made by the 
ſame Spirits, or by vinous Spirits of a due Strengh 
impregnated with thoſe Salts. _. 5 
As to the neutral Salts, Sal Armoniac may be 
confidered alſo as a Menſtruum of Power, in ; 
whatever Manner reduced to a liquid Form; as 
may alſo Sea-Salt and the reſt. OR Ee: 
Even Oils alſo have Power on the moſt ſolid 
Bodies; for Oil of Olives will diffolve Lead: and 
many of the mineral Subſtances, particularly of 
the ſulphureous Kind, will be ſubdued by this, 
which reſiſt _ Power of all other Menftruums. 
Theſe Things it a r to name, but 
the Purpoſe of this eons wed not be ſerved. 
by expatiating upon them, fince they are not 
_ ſufficiently general. r 
The young Chemiſt is not to wonder that 
Fluids diffolve Solids, ſoft, Bodies, as it may ap- 
pear to him, acting upon and ſubduing hard ones: 
this is not the Caſe; for the conſtituent Matter 
of Bodies apparently ſoft may be hard, and the 
Particles of all Fluids are ſolid. r 
What are the Effects of Fire and of Men- 
ſtruums upon animal, vegetable, and mineral 
Subſtances, have been thus laid down, and be- 
ing underſtood and retained, there ariſe in the = 
Mind certain general Axioms, which explamng WI 
e K 4 3 1 
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136 A NEW COURSE 
how the. particular Effects are 1 and 
ſhewing before Experiment what Effects muſt be 
produced by them, form, what may be reaſon- 
ably. called a Theory of Chemiſtry ; hot abſtruſe 
= fitted only for Speculation, but calculated 


for Practice, and intelligible to all who ſhall have 


Occaſion for its Aſſiſtance, What are the Pro- 
&s of theſe Effects of Fire and Acids upon the 
Bodies, uſed by the Chemiſts, will be ſhewn 
when we come to the Practice of that Art, for 
they are the Reſults of the ſeveral Proceſſes, and 


the era End of the Art to him who ſtudies 
it for true Uudlity. 


eee neee: te. 


C HAP. W 


| 0 andern the Inſtruments og in he ; 


rr. 


HE Student in this pleaſing and uſeful 
Art has been conducted by the Hand, as 


it were, thus far; he has been told what are the 


Subjects upon Which he is to work, and hat are 
the Wo by which he is to Work upon them: 

He knows iat ſuch and ſuch are their ſeveral Na- 

tures, and that according to theſe, ſuch and TM 
will be the” general Effects of Fire and Men- 
ſttruums upon them. He is about to be led to the 
particular Practice of his Art, and ſhewn what 
are the immediate Products of the ſeveral —— 
thus wrought in Bodies; or, in other Words, 
he is about to ſee in What Manner he is to pre- 
pare thoſe ſeveral Things, Which his Profe ion 


furniſhes to Medicine 9. other uſctul. Arts; 
Ad 
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ad how theſe Proceſſes confirm all that has beers. 
advanced in the Theory ; and how they de pend' 
upon it. In the mean Time; as certain Vedels 
are neceſſary to the performing theſe ſeveral Pro- 
ceſſes, it may not be improper to mention in a 
ſuccin&t Manner, what they are. Not to enter into 
the Deſcription of a Crucible, or to explain every 


Part of an Alembick, Things known already, or 


better underſtood by Sight Ow bal the Di 
ene in the World. 

To explain the reſt in a nroper; Method, wears 
to arrange them under the Heads of the R 5 
Operations of Chemiſtry. It would be —_— | 
give Deſcriptions of a Multitude of theſe; 
cauſe Pomp and Oſtentation has added many, oy 
Whim as} Fancy more, to thoſe which are ne- 
ceflary ; - but theſe laſt are all that have a Right 
to be mentioned here: Where the Intent is not 
to ſhew what may be done, or how many Ways 
the ſame Thing may be effected, but to inſtruct 
the practical Chemiſt what is to be done, and in 
what Manner it is beſt effected, ane to che 

eſtabliſhed: Ways of operating. | 
I! be principal and capital Operation in Che- 

miſtry is Diſtiſlation, and this, as already obſerved, 

is 5 two: Kinds, the one performed without the 
other with Addition of Water. Theſe are called 
dry Diſtillation and common Diſtillation; the 
dry is performed by the Retort, the other byi the 


common Alembiek; but there is a third King 4 


between them principally uſed for nicer Opera- 
tions and ſpirituaus Preparations ;ithis is done by 


the Cucurbit. Diſtillation is the raiſing cer- : 


tain Parts of. a Subject! in Vapour from one Veſ- 
* arg the receiving that Vapour imFormof” a 
| Fluid 
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Fluid into another; in the common Way, and by 
the Cucurbit it is from moiſt Subſtances : in that 
by the Retort commonly from dry. 

The Alembick is a Body of Copper tinn'd, 
with an Head of the ſame Materials, from the 


Top of which deſcends a Neck or Pipe, out of 


which the Vapour might be received; but to 
condenſe and cool it, there is either a longer ſpi- 
ral Pipe fixed to it, which paſſes through a Veſſel 
of cold Water, or elſe a Veſſel of cold Water is 
fixed about the Head : in either Caſe the Vapour 


is condenſed and cooled, and falls in form of 2 


cold Liquid from the Extremity of the Pipe or 
Worm, into any Veſſel placed to receive it. 
The Retort is a Glaſs Veſſel of a ſomewhat 
conic Form, terminating in a Neck which is bent 
horizontally, or ſomewhat downwards. Any 
Veſſel may ſerve as the Receiver to the Alembic, 
but this muſt have one of a peculiar Form fitted 
to it: The Glaſs which ſerves this Purpoſe is 
commonly known by the Name of a Receiver; 
it. ãs round, and has a ſhort and wide Neck made 
to receive the Neck of the Retort. This Neck 
of the Receiver ſtands ereR, ſo that the Receiver 
is to be placed horizontally or obliquely down- 
ward when the Veſſels are uſed. The Place 
where the Necks of the two Veſſels join, is to be 


_ ſecured with a Lute to prevent the Vapours from 


getting out. 'This is to be the ſame with the Lute 
which fixes the Head to the Body of the Alem- 
bick; or ſtronger as there is Occaſion. ö 
The Cucurbit is a tall Glaſs Veſſel of a conic 
Form, commonly called a Body. It ſerves for the 
double Purpoſe of Digeſtion or Diſtillation; when 
intended for Digeſtion it is left entire, and is of 
n « 
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OF CHEMISTRY, 139 
a Length three Times equal to its Thickneſs, F 
and very ſmall at the Top: When for Diſtilla-' 
tion, Part of the upper End is cut off and the 
Veſſel becomes ſhorter, and its opening wider: it 
is then called a cut Body, and a Head of Glaſs 
is fixed to it with its Noſe or Pipe like to _ of 
the common Alembick ; the Head is 
round, and the Pipe ſmall and directed a 
downward. The Receiver to this Veſſel is pro- 
perly what is called a Matraſs, or Bolthead, 
whoſe long Neck receives the wg of the Head 
of the Cucurbit. 

The Alembick is meln ſet in a oortabls: 
Iron Furnace, ſometimes fixed in Brick-work, 
and the Diſtillation is made by a naked Fire. 
When Waters are diſtilled, any Receiver does ; 
but when the- Operation 1s i for the 
Sake of the Oil, the Receiver has a Spout running 
from its Bottom, and riſing not quite ſo high as 
its Top, where it has a Bend downwards; from 
this the Water of the Diſtillation runs off, fo that 

the Receiver can never fill, and the Oil is re- 
tained floating upon the Part of it left in the Veſſel. 

When Diſtillation is to be made by the Alem- 
bick in what is called Balneum Mariæ, the Alem 
bick without its Head makes a Part of the Ap- 
paratus. A Veſlel of Pewter nearly of the Depth 
of the Body of the Alembick, and of the Diame- 
-| ter of its Neck, is let down into it: the Bod 
of the Alembick is filled to a proper Height - 
Water, and the Ingredients are put into this Pe ]- 
ter Veſſel. On the Top of this is fixed a conic 
Body, and to the Top of that an Head like that 
of the Alembick or Cucurbit, with a Veſſel of 

8 a Water called Us: * Ve 

5 by 
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When pure Spirit is to be diſtilled; this Head is 
ſtill raiſed higher from the Body, by a long Pipe _ 
placed between the Body and the Head; in this 
Condition the Joints are ſecured by a Lute, and 
the Fire lighted under the Body; the Heat of the 
Water raiſes the Spirit, and the cold Water of 
the Refrigeratory condenſes the Vapour; this 
muſt, as on all other Occaſions, be frequently | 


. changed'to keep it cool. 


The Diſtillation by the Cucurbit is not in- 
tended for the naked Fire, but it may be dene 
by the Means of Sand or Water in a Sand Fur- 
nace; uſed for Digeſtion, or in a Veſſel of Wa- 
ter. The fame Apparatus may work ſeverat G 
curbits at the ſame Time. 

_ _ . The Diſtillation by the Retort is peiformed. 
either in a Sand Furnace or by the naked Fire, 
and as in the diſtilling h rectified Spirits bj 

the Balneum Mariæ i of the ee 

a Pipe is added between the Body and the Head 

of the new Veſſel; ſo in diſtilling by the Retort 

on certain Occafions, as where the Vapours are 

too violent, and there is Fear of burſting, there 
are placed between the Neck of the Retort and 
the Mouth of the Receiver certain Veſſels called 

Adopters. Theſe are of Glaſs, or the Form of a 


Receiver, only ſmaller, and have each two Necks 


or Mouths, the one for receiving the Neck of 
the Retort, and the other for being let into that 
of the- Receiver, if only one of them be uſed ; 


or for letting into the Neck of the next Ad ter 
when there are more of them. {oY 


The Retort has ſometimes alſo its Tubule 
Aperture, with its Stopper, and the Adopter its 
Pipe. There ate Recewers alſo which dò not” 
HH J 3 contain 
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contain the Liquor eoming from the Retort, but 
have a Pipe from their lower Part, which Jets it 
run into a Veſſel placed underneath; and "theſe 
have ſometimes alſo an oppoſite- Opens All 
theſe Varieties may be neceſſary on on different Oc- 
caſions, and the Veſſels are to be found at the 
Glaſs-houſes. 805 © 1098 ITE e 
Theſe are the Lace Methods b Diſkil 
and they will anfwer all the Purpoſes; but'Peo= 
ple have deviſed many Alterations in them to an- 
fwer Convenience, and the making certain Pre- 
 parations in great Quantities: "What are called 
Long. necks, are earthen Veſſels with nearly the Fi- 
of Retorts, and anſwer their Purpoſe on fome 
Occaſions ; and on others an Tron Body let into 
4 Furnace of Brick-work, with an earthen Head 
fitted to it, is very convenient: as for the diſtilling 
the Spirit of Hartſhorn and fome r 2 
il Quantities.” | 
After Diſtillation it is er to mention Di- 
gelten, as the fame Veſſels in many Inſtances 
anſwer both Purpoſes; and fone of them have 
been named already. 
As the Intent of Diſtillation is to receive the 
| Vapour of ſome Subſtance raifed by Fire, that of 
Digeſtion | is to obtain the Tincture, or commu- 
. nicate the Virtues of a ſolid Subſtance to a Fluid 
1. £90 as Heat is neceſſary to this Purpoſe, the Care 
| = to prevent that Vapour, which will naturally 
nile as in the other Operation, from being loſt; 
for or by this the Menſtruum would be weakened: 
To. this Purpoſe there is no Vent given in any 
Part, but all is cloſe : there is however Room 
required for the Vapours, which are thus con- 
ned, to circulate, otherwiſe the Veſſels _ 
| burſt 
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burſt; and this is the great Intent in the Contri- 
vance of all Veſſels for Digeſtion. 
Between the two Operations of Diſtillation and 
Digeſtion, we ſee the Effects of thoſe two great 
Agents of Chemiſtry already mentioned, on moſt 
animal and vegetable Subſtances. The Effects 
of Fire are ſeen in the ſeveral Kinds of Diſtilla- 
tion, and in this Operation of Digeſtion we ſhall 
ſee thoſe of Menſtruums. „ 

The principal Veſſels uſed in * hows 
been mentioned in the Courſe of the Account of 


thoſe uſed in the ſeveral Kinds of Diſtillation; the 5 


Cucurbit, the Matraſs, and the Receiver, make 
the principal, but they are fitted up in a different 
Manner on this Occaſion; for although there is 

not to be any Vent, the Veſſel for Digeſtion i is 
always to be double. Bo 
Ihe moſt conſiderable of all the Veſſels of Di- THe 
geſtion, is that called the blind Head; this is 4 
Cucurbit cut in the ſame Manner as for diſtilling, 
and with an Head of the ſame Form fixed to it; 
but this is either made ſimply round, ſo that the 
Vapour raiſed falls down again, trickling all the 
Way along the Sides of the Glaſs, or elſe it is 
made with a kind of Groove in the Manner of 
the Head of the ſame Inſtrument when 8 | 
for Diſtillation, only that inſtead of one Pipe it 
has two on the oppoſite Sides, which are reveingd | 
into two larger Pipes, riſing obliquely upwards* 
from the Body of the Veſſel: In this Caſe the 
Spirit abſolutely ſuffers a continual Diſtillation, 
but it returns as faſt as it is raiſed, into the Body 
again. Great Care is neceſſary in managing the 
Fire in theſe Operations, but eſpecially when the 
Fart. Head! is uſed, for otherwiſe the Veſſels _ | 
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The next Veſſel for Digeſtion to this is the Cu- 
curbit, in its original Form, uncut; it is. then 4 
capacious and tall Glaſs with a ſmall Mouth, to 
vhich there is to be fixed a ſmall round Glaſs 3 
a Florence Wine Flaſk is oſten made to ſerve the 
Purpoſe, though a regular Receiver is better; or 
ſometimes when the Preparation requires eſs 
Nicety, this Mouth is only ſtopped with a Cork. 

After this we are to name what is commonly 
called a circulating Veſſel; this is compoſed of 
two Receivers, the one inverted. into. the other, 
Some of theſe are made of thick white Glaſs, and 


the Neck of one is ground on the Outſide, and ; 


of the other within, ſo that they fit in the man- 
ner of a Bottle and its ground Stopper; this ſaves 
the Trouble of luting the Junctures, and no 
Veſſel is more convenient. 

After all theſe is to be manta d che Matraſs; | 
a Veſſel at one Time much uſed, but now leſs; 
becauſe of the ſuperior Advantages of the others. 
This is a round Glaſs with a very long and flender 
Neck. The Length of the Neck ſometimes ſerved 
for the receiving and condenſing the Vapours, 
and thence returning them upon the Matter; 
but ſometimes alſo an inverted Glaſs was added 
at the Top; this however was uſually ſmall. 

The great Uſe of all theſe Veſſels is the extract- 
ing Tinctures. | 
Alfter the Veſſels for Diſtillation and for the 

extracting Tinctures, are to be mentioned thoſe 

for Sublimation. Theſe are of ſeveral Kinds, but 
in general the whole neceſſary Conſtruction is, 
that one Veſſel be capable of bearing the Fire 
naked or otherwiſe, and that the other cloſe over 
it for receiving and detaining what riſes from it 
as actuated by the Heat. 8 Mer- | 
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_ Mercury, Sulphur, Zink, and many other Mi- 
nerals, are capable of being raiſed in Vapour, as 
before obſerved, and condenſed again, and the 
dame, or ſomething like it, is practicable with 
many of the other medicinal Subſtances. Theſe 
Vapours are collected, and this is the Buſineſs 
of Sublimine-Veſſels ; the ſublimed Subſtance 
makes what is called Werner of this or that 
Subſtance, or its Sublimate. f 

For making the Flowets: ef Benjarkin; no 
more is required than an earthen Pot and a Cone 


of Paper to be applied; "inverted over it: and 


Flowers of Sulphur are made in a kind of Oven; 
thoſe of Zink in two Cruelbles, the one inverted 
dver the other; and er de En in the NE 
ſimple Manner. 4 rennen 
For making Mercury ſublimate, a dublin 2 
Veſſel of Glaſs is uſed, in Shape not unlike a com- 
mon Bottle, but with a longer Body and a thicker 
Neck; and to the Top of this, when placed in the 
F urnace, is fitted a Cucurbit Head: and for other 
| Purpoſes a kind of Adopters are uſed to the Veſ- 
ſel, which is put into the Furnace'; and to theſe 
Receivers are to be adapted, as to the Heads of 
the other Veſſels. 

Sublimation is alſo Guiethly' penhtmed by 
the common Retort and Receiver; while the 
fluid Matter goes over into the Receiver, the 
ſublimed dry Subſtance adheres to the Top of the 
Retort to its Neck, and ſometimes to the Top of 
the Receiver. 


But the moſt perfect Aivlieing! Veſſels are 


thoſe compoſed of a Body let into a Furnace, and 
ſeveral Aludels, and at the Top an Head like 
that ru Cucurbit; the my” in this Caſe is of a 


conic 
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conic Form cut off at the Top; this is let into 


the Furnace: the Aludels of — two, three, 


or more are uſed, are oblong Veſſels, bi Fer in 
the Middle, and open at each End, and are of 
Earthen- ware, or ſometimes of Glaſs, or other 
Materials. The firſt of theſe is fixed to the Body, 
and the ry are let into one another; 1 x | 
T e rmoſt i is placed the H 
—. be any thing. flu * this receives and diſ- 
9 5h it; and the = 1. or Flowers 
are found adhering to the Inſides of the Aludels. 
To theſe chemical Veſſels we are to add an 
| Account of the ſeveral Furnaces, ſome of which 
are in themſelves a Kind of chemical Veſſels, and 
— contain the other Veſſels, and are a ne- 
ceſſary Part of the Apparatus. a 
Chemical F — are very various, and what 
has not a little added to this Variety, has been 
the Contrivance.. of ſome Perſons to make the 
ſame Furnace anſwer a great many different Pur- 
poſes. Thus Dr. Shaw, in what is called his 
3 Elaboratory, has in a moſt in genious 
contrived that the ſame Furnace, by 
taking off and adding Parts, ſhall ſerve for almoſt 
every Purpoſe that can be required by the Che- 
miſt, But this is a Work calculated for the Uſe 
of the Practical Chemiſt, and he is ſuppoſed to 
have his Elaboratory fixed; and it is moſt con- 
venient that he have ſeveral different Furnaces 
for the different P 
The moſt fimple "3 al N is chat 7 : 
melting metalline Subſtances ; this needs to. be 
no more than a * Fire- place, i into which Wood 
or Coals ma own, and where the Veſſel 
0 * e "Marte ”* be melted may Ou. 
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A” Hole Mut be made in one Side for admitting 
the Nozzel of a Pair of Bellows, and it may do 
without any for the Conſtruction; but it is moſt 
uſual to Ns a Grate near the Bottom, and an 
Afh-Hole underneath, and a Door to the Fire- 
8 
d The ſame Pre may Ars a Pete, or Co- 
ver placed over it of Earthen-ware, and may thus 
be made to anſwer the Purpoſes of the Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace in ſome Degree ; but it is better 
to have this a ſeparate building. 
This is to conſiſt then of a Body like be Boe. <5 
mer, a Hollow of any Shape, Yar ſomewhat 
rounded is beſt, with its Grate of Tron Bars, placed 
at a Diſtance, and ſet edgewiſe; for thus they 
draw beſt. The Work is then to be carried up 
into a Kind of Dome, and at the Top is to be 
a Chimney. The whole may be of Brick-work, 


2h but it is well to line the upper Part, or Dome, 


with Windſor Loam, or with a Mixture of Clay 
and Sand. This is a Kind of Reyerberatory 
Furnace, that ſerves for 1 many es. 

Another Furnace of this Kind is to be Butt 
for the Diſtillation or Sublimation of ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as require that the naked Fire come at 
the Veſſel which containsthem. This is only to be 
4 ſufficient Hollow made in Brick- work 15 re- 
ceive the Fire on the Grate, and the Veſſel over 
it; and with its Aſh-Hole underneath. When 10 
on is the Bulineſs, nothin is re 
but ſetting the Veſſel in it, and fitting on its 
Head; but when it is for Diſtillation, Notches 
are to be made at the Sides, to let out the Necks 
of the Retorts, o or other Veſſel we for that 
Purpoſe. nate, ZN 
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A Furnace is alſo to be prepared for the Diſ- 
tillation of ſuch Subſtances as do not require, or 
will not bear, that the naked Fire come at the 

Veſſels. This is prevented by placing Sand, Aſhes, 
Iron Filings, or other ſolid Matters, or Water be- 
tween. The moſt uſual Way is with Sand or 
Water; and the firſt is called the Sand Heat, and 
the other the Balneum Mariz : They ſerve for 
extracting Tinctures as well as for Diſtilling-. 
For the Sand Heat the Furnace is to be built 
ſimply; a Hollow in Brick-work, with its Grate, 
Aſh-Hole, and Door; and into the Top of it is 
to be let an Iron Diſh, which is to contain the 
Sand; in which the Veſſel, containing the Pre- 
paration, is to be placed; or a Plate of Iron is to 
be laid over the Top of ſuch a Furnace, and the 
Brick-work then continued five Inches higher; 
this makes an Hollow for receiving the Sand, and 
will anſwer all the Purpoſes of the Diſh of Iron. 
For the Balneum Marie the ſame plain Fur- 
nace ſerves, only at the Top of it is to be placed 
a Veſſel with Water, in which the Veſſels con- 
taining the Preparations are to be put. The 
Heat of the Fire is thus communicated to the 
Matter thro' Sand or Water; and is leſs violent, 
and the Veſſels are in leſs Danger of breaking. 
When Water is uſed, the Danger of burning is 
alſo taken away; and there is no Method ſo 
elegant. er anne = 
There are alſo two other Methods of Diſtilla- _ 
tion beſide, in which a Furnace of this Kind is 
neceſſary: the one is by the Balneum Yaporis, and 
| the other by the Capella Vacua. In the firſt, the 
Veſſels containing the Matter to be diſtilled are 
placed over the Steam of the Water placed as 
| „ for 
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for the Balneum Marie ; but the Water itſelf 
does not touch them: In the other there is nei- 
ther Water nor Sand; but the Retorts are ſuſpend- 

# ed in an empty Veſſel placed over the Fire, and 

; do not any where touch it. 

E Theſe Furnaces are to be larger or finallay/as 

E che Occaſions require; and by Contrivance they 
may be made to hold a great many Veſſels at 
once, or the ſame Fire may be made to ſerve ſe- 
veral Furnaces. This is eaſily conceived from 
their ſeveral Conſtructions, and is brought to 
Practice in all Elaboratories. EE 
It were eaſy to ſwell this Account with the 
Deſcription of Crucibles, Pots, Ladles, Tongs, 
and a Multitude of other little Utenfils, that are 
to be uſed in melting Metals, and the like Ope- 
rations : but theſe are ſufficiently known, and 
their Uſe obvious. The Intent od is to inſtruct, 
not to be oſtentatious or . 


C HAP. V. 
Cor, oncerning the Degrees of Fire. 


| HE Practical Chemiſt has already before 
him the Subſtances on which * 1s to 
work, and the Veſſels by means of which he is 
to bring about the ſeveral Alterations in them: 
The great Agent in all theſe is Fire, and it re- 
mains to inform him how that is to be regulated. 
It is in vain to tell him that Heat is to be given 
on ſuch and ſuch Occaſions, unleſs we convey 
alſo ſome Idea of the Degree of it; yet there 
are no abſolute Rules for the Admeaſurement 
of it. | He 


= 
_—r 
. 
” 
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He will read every where in the Works of the 
chemin Writers of the firſt, ſecond, thitd, and 
ſo forth Degrees of Fire; but no adequate Idea | 
is convey'd by Words. When all is done that 


can be, ſill the Matter will be left too uncertain; - 


but it is proper to do all that may be toward the 
explaining i it. 

The Degrees of Fire which Chemiſts men- 
tion are five; but the firſt of them is of little 
Uſe; the others are to be underſtood by their 
Effects in Preparations. The old Chemiſts mea- 
ſured them by the Quantity of Fuel and its moſt | 

obvious Effects, and they mentioned but four; 

the lateſt meaſure them by the Thermometor, - 
and they eſtabliſh fix, but the firſt of theſe has 
little Uſe 3 in Operations, and the ſixth is beyond 
all their Admeaſurement: We may therefore 
very well eſtabliſh four Degrees as uſeful to the 
Practical Chemiſt, and explain them as well as 
may be to the immediate Obſervation. = 

The firſt Degree of Heat is to be made with 
| little Fuel, and to have very little viſible Effect 
upon the Furnace and the Veſſels ; it is equal 
to that of an Animal Body ; but being kept con- 
| ſtant and uniform, it ſerves excellently for making 
Tinctures, and many otherof the nicer Operations. 

The ſecond Degree of Heat is that at which 
Water boils ; but all between the Heat of an 
Animal Body, or a little more, and this Stage, 
is to be underſtood as in the ſecond Degree. The 
firſt required only a few Coals ; this calls for a 
conſiderable Quantity, if the Operation be of any 
Conſequence. But even this, unleſs continued 
a confiderable Time, has no Effect to the Eye 


upon the Materials of the Furnace, the Brick- 
| L.3. Work 
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work remaining of its natural Colour. This 
Degree of Heat, at its Height, raiſes Water in 
Diſtillation, and leſs than this raiſes Spirit. 
The third Degree of Heat is that in which 
the Acid Spirits are diſtilled, the ſofter Metals 
melt, and all animal and vegetable Subſtances 
burn to a Coal. This requires ſuch a Fire as makes 
the Brick-work, or Luting of the Furnace, red- 
bot, and it anſwers almoſt all the great * 
tions in Che 

The fourth Degree of Fire is that in which the 
harder Metals melt even Iron, and in which Sand 
and an alkaline Salt run into Glaſs ; this is the 
extreameſt Degree of common Fire : 'The moſt 
powerful Operations of Chemiſtry are performed 
by it, but it is rarely uſed. In this Degree the 
whole Inſide of the Furnace is white with Heat. 

After theſe we are to name two other Degrees, 
but the naming them is ſufficierit here, for they 
concern Curiotity more than Uſe. The firſt of 
theſe is called the firſt Degree of Heat ; it is that 
which is found in Naturc, and in which Trees 
and Plants grow. 'The ſixth is that of the great 
Burning Glaſſes which diſſipate or convert into 
Glaſs all Subſtances, Gold alone excepted, if that 
properly expoſed have Claim to the Exception. 

After all that can be ſaid upon this Subject, 
the Experience and Judgment of the Operator 
muſt do more for him than all that can be writ- 
ten; he knows what is the ſtrongeſt Degree of 
Fire that he can raiſe, and this he knows we call 
the fourth: between this and that littleHeat which 
is neceſſary for the making a delicate Tincture, 
which is the firſt ; there are two other Degrees, 
and theſe he will underſtand to be each as diſtinct 
as may be from the other. CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Lutes. 


\HE RE are certain other Wee which | 


generally have ' a Place allotted them in 

the Treatiſes of Chemiſtry, but more is uſually 
ſaid concerning them than is neceſſary: Among 
_ theſe are to be named the Lutes; theſe ſerve for 
the different Purpoſes of defending Veſſels and 


even Furnaces themſelves, from the too violent 


Action of the Fire, and for cloſing the Junctures 


where two Veſſels are put N as where the 


Head is fixed to the Body of a Cucurbit, or the 
Neck of the Receiver takes in that of the Retort. 

For the firſt or greater Purpoſe of coating or 
covering over Glaſs Veſſels that are to be expoſed 
to the naked Fire, all that is neceſſary is to find 
ſome Matter which will not crack and fall to 
Pieces with the Heat, and will not run into Glaſs 
ceaſily: Nature has furniſhed ſuch a Subſtance in 
what is called Vindſor Loam, and this may 
very well ſuperſede all the Mixtures of Art for 
this Purpoſe. 

The Loam is an Earth compoſed of a ſtrong 
Clay and a great Quan 5 of a coarſe Sand; it is 
dug near the Village of Hedgerly, a few Miles 
from Windſor, —— is uſed there to make Pots; 
it is brought up to London for the Uſe of Che- 
miſts andGlaſs-makers, and to be bought in many 
Places; but in a Deficience of this, a Mixture of 


the ſame Kind may be made with common Clay 


and Sand mixed, ſo as to ſpread like Paſte. 
| L 4 Whether 
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Whether the natural or artificial Loam be uſed, 
it is to be beat into a kind of Paſte, and fi 
quarter of an Inch thick over the whole Body of 
the Glaſs: This ſerves alſo excellently to coat 
over the Inſides of Furnaces; for it makes a 


5 ſmooth Surface which reflects the Heat more 


ſtrongly, and is not apt to crack and break away 
like Brickwork. Some build the Furnaces with 
Bricks made of this Loam, and uſe the Loam it- 
ſelf as Mortar; but this is not ſo well, for the 
Surface never- is ſo ſmooth. Even when the 
Furnaces or their Domes are of Iron, it is proper 
to cover them with a Coat of this Loam, for it 
reſiſts the Fire much better than Iron itſelf. _ 

This is the beſt of all Lutes for coating, and 
it may ſerve alſo for mie the Junctures of Re- 
torts and Receivers in diſtilling the acid Spirits, 
and on other ſuch Occaſions; but for this Pur- 

ole it is proper to add to it ſome coarſe Tow cut 
ſhort, becauſe it makes it hold together the more 
firmly. 

ft add-to it Scoria of Iron, broken Glaſs, 
and Pot-aſhes, and others with theſe Ingredients, 
common Sand and Pipe-Clay, make a Lute with- 
out this Loam (but either is inferior to the na- 
tural Earth itſelf) with a little Tow juſt to hold 
it together, 

This is the Lute for the Junctures of the Re- 
torts and Receivers, when' the moſt powerful 
Acids and other ſuch Liquors are diſtilled. When 
the penetrating alkaline Spirits are to be prepared, 
as Spirit of Sal Armoniac and the like, the beſt 
Way of luting the Junctures is with a Piece of 
Bladder, over which is ſpread a Paſte made of 
lacked Lime and common Flower, with the 


2 White — 
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White of an Egg; and for the Junctures of the 
common Alembick in the Diſtillation of fimple 
and compound Waters, a Piece of thick brown 
Paper ſpread over with a Paſte made of Flour and 
Water well mixed, but not boiled together. 
All that has been ſaid with reſpect to Lutes 
more than this ſhort Account, is unneceſſary; 
theſe will ſerve all the Purpoſes of the practical 


Chemiſt, and nothing more is intended in this 
Work than real Information and Utility, 


, TIE 
CHAP. VII. 


Concerning the Terms and Signs uſed i in 
Chemiſtry. 


T has been cuſtomary to prefix to all Trea- 
tifes on this Subject an Explanation of the ſe- 
veral Terms of Art that occur in treating of the 
ſeveral Proceſſes; but it is better to avoid the ob- 
ſolete and unneceſſary; and as to the others, if 
the Context where they ſtand does not explain 
them the firſt Time they occur, to add the ne- 
ceſſary Explication in that Place. 

Chemiſtry has been loaded with a ſhameful 
Number of theſe Terms, but they are for the 
greateſt Part now out of Uſe; and the ſame may 
be faid of the Signs or Figures which were once 
ſo very numerous, that it was almoſt poſſible to 
write on the Subject without. Words: Theſe are 
retrenched as well as the Terms, and a very few. || 
of them only are preſerved. 9 

There was a Time when the Chemiſts affected li 
to make a Secret of their Art, but _w are now | 
more ingenuous, | 4 _ 
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T by 5 ſen what are the — of his Art, 
what are the general Effects of it, and 
ee by what Means, and with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of kad Inſtruments they are to be produced; 
he has therefore eſtabliſhed in his Mind the The- 
ory of Chemiſtry, it remains to reduce that The- 
ory to Practice; firſt in point of Uſe, and after- 
ward with reſpect to ſome Inſtances of mere Cu- 
riofity and 5 
With reſpect to Uſe, the great Point is to reduce 
theſe general Rules to abſolute and particular 
Practice in the Preparation of thoſe ſeveral Me- 
dicines, which are how in Uſe in the Shops, and. 
which 
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which every Apothecary muſt either make, or 


purchaſe from thoſe who make them: Many of | 
them he will prepere for himſelf, and it is Pe 


he ſhould know the Preparation of the reſt 
he may be able to judge whether they are well 
made. 


Theſe Preparations, which are the Gase 
Effects of chemical Operations, and which ſhew 
the true Uſe of the Art, may be arranged under 
certain diſtinct Heads; they will be * in | 

this Work in the following Order, ? fl 


1 Tinctures, hed Sublimates, ORE Oo | | 
2 Diſtilled Waters, 6 Precipitates, - 3 | 
3 Diſtilled Oils, . 7, Calcinations, NF 
4 Salts, _ R oe 5 i 


Pharmacy divides theſe yet farther ; fre the 
Tinctures which are made with ſpirituous Men- 
ſtruums, are the only ones which are allowed by 
it that Name; thoſe made in Wine, are called 
Vina, orWines, and ſo of thereſt according to their 
ſeveral Menſtruums; and in the ſame Manner: 
there are ſome other Diſtinctionb of little real Uſe: 
eſtabliſhed among the other Preparations : Theſe: 
will all be found in their Place in the ſeveral 
Chapters to which they properly belong ; and- 

| the Index will aſſiſt thoſe who are 1 informed 5 
in turning to them. BED. 

It will ſometimes be * to repeat che 
Deſcription of a Proceſs, where two or more dif- 

ferent Preparations are obtained by the ſame 
Operation; to this we ſhall ſubmit, to avoid re- 
ferring from one Part to another of the Work, 


as it will happen only two or aer Times in che 
whole Courſe, 


CHAP. 
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. 
-Of Tinctures. 


Mod the Tinctures at this Time uſed 


in the Shops, ſome are made with watery, 
dome with vinous, and others with ſpirituous 
Menſtruums; and among the laſt ſome are made 
with a ſtronger and ſome with a weaker Spirit. 
Some of theſe Tinctures are alſo made from a 
ſingle Ingredient, and others from two or more; 
the firſt are called ſimple, and the other com- 
pound Tinctures: The Diviſion of theſe, ac- 
cCording to their ſeveral Kinds, is eaſy; but firſt, 
ſome Obſervations may be laid down as to the 
Art of making Tinctures in general, and ſome 
Directions for the n g them to the Proper 
Purpoſes. 
Among the watery Tinctures bew are allowed 
chat Name, for they are in general called Infu- 
ſions, and make a Part of the Apothecaries Aft, 
all being made in the fame Manner ; and nothing | 
more required to the preparing them than the 
pouring the Water boiling-hot upon the Ingre- 
dient or Ingredients, 41 pouring it off again 
when cold: But with reſpect to the Preparation 
of what are properly called Tinctures, there is a 
much greater Variety in the Proceſſes, and theſe 
are to be appropriated to the Nature of the In- 
s and of the Menſtruum. 0 
Some of theſe Ingredients being of a reſinous 
Nature, require a rectified Spirit, and part with 
their Tinctures eaſily; others being . re- 
a | ous - 
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ſinous and partly gummous, give their Tinctures 

more cad to a ** ſomewhat nn. or to 
Wine. 

Some Subſtances part th their Tinctures 
lightly and eaſily, others more difficultly; and 
accordingly ſome of them require a greater Length 
of Time than others: Some alſo for the ſame 
Reaſon require the Aſſiſtance * n | 
others is unneceſſ⸗ | | 

As to this laſt Article of Heat, it is not 
on many Occaſions unneceſſary, but on many 

ry prejudicial. There are ſome Subſtances f 

* fo tis t and penetrating a Nature, that if they be 

* 5 to Heat no Veſſels will hold them, but 
ſome of the finer Parts will eſcape; and there are 
others of which a light Tincture only is required, 
and in theſe, as much Hurt is — by Heat, | 
which makes the Menſtruum take up too much | 
of the groſs Parts, as in the others where it eva- "2 | 
porates the finer. | 

There are ſome alſo which yield their Tincture 
ſo eaſily, that not only Heat is unneceſſary, but 
even a long Infuſion in the Cold is as hurtful in 
the ſame Manner; and all that is required is to 
put the Ingredients into the cold Menſtruum, | 
and after a few Hours to pour it off from them. | 

Theſe are Conſiderations not ſufficiently at- | 


tended: to by thoſe who perform the common 1 
Operations, and to an Attention to theſe will be 1 
owing the particular Inſtructions given for certain 
particular Tinctures in this Work. Nothing ap- 1 ] 
pears ſo eaſy as the extracting a Tincture from a = 
Subſtance, when the proper Menſtruum is di- 
rected ; but there is no Part of the Chemiſts Pro- 
feſſion in which more Accuracy and Care are 
required to ſucceed perfectly. It 
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It is 4 common Opinion, that to obtain a rich 
Tincture from any Subſtance, Heat and Length 
of Infuſion are neceſſary; but this Ba aloe er 
erroneous: A coarſe Tincture, in other 
Words, a ſtrong Tincture, may be & obtairig# this 
Way, but when the Subſtance i wan thing de- 
lcate, not a rich ne. 

On theſe Occaſions the beſt Way is to put a 
moderate Quantity of the Ingredient or Ingredi- 
ents into the Menſtruum, and let them ſtand in 
the Cold about eighteen Hours; and if the 
Tincture thus obtained is not ſufficiently rich, 
to add more of the Ingredients to it. This is 
the Way of obtaining rich Tinctures from fine 
Ingredients ; Heat and Length of Infuſion may 
may be neceſſary to the coarſer. 

hes Tinctures uſed in Medicine at this Time 

e principally of the ſpirituous Kind; thoſe made 

Wine are fewer : And as to the watery Kind 
jet is only one which retains its Name, and even 
this better deſerves that of an Infuſion ; this is 
what is called 8 


Tinctura Roſarum. Tincture of Roſes. 


Put intoan earthen Veſſel half an Ounce of dried 
red Roſe- Leaves cut from the Buds, and with- 
out the white Part; and with them three Times 
their Weight of fine Sugar; pour on them a Quart 
and half a Pint of boiling Water, into which 
has been firſt put a Scruple of Oil of Vitriol: 
Cover the Veſſel, and let it ſtand till all is cold, 
then ſtrain off the Liquor 

This Infuſion ſeems only to have been digni- 
fied with the Name of a Tincture, becauſe of 
its fine red Colour and great Tranſparence. The 


Sugar 
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Sugar may be added when the Liquor is ſtraied 
off, but it will be then leſs clear; and if added 
at firſt, it does not at all prevent the Menſtroum 
from drawing the Tincture. 

This, which might indeed have 1 3 
in a Book of Chemiſtry, but which has been al- 
lowed a Place from the common Cuſtom, being 
excepted, the reſt are in * Eb ur 


C HAP. 'n 


Cu oncerning the Proceſſes for W fm 
ple Tinctures. 


© Tinflura Antimonii. Tincture of Anti N 


OWDER eight Ounces of crude Audi 
mony, add to it fixteen Ounces of Salt of 
Tartar, grind, them ſome Time together; then 
put them into a Veſſel that will bear the Fire, 
tet them continue infuſing an Hour, keeping the 
Fire ſtrong : Pour the Maſs into a Mortar, pow- 
der it, and put the Powder into a Glaſs Veſſel; 
pour on it a Quart of rectified Spirit of Wine : 
Invert another Glaſs into the firſt to make it a 
double Veſſel, and digeſt the whole together in 
2 Sand Heat for a Week ; then pour off the 
Tincture and filter it for Uſe. 
This is not to be arranged among the com- 
pound Tinctures, becauſe of the Salt of Tartar, 
_ though in a great Quantity : that only afliſts the 
Menſtruum; and is added to many other Tine- 
tures, where no Virtue is expected to be com- 
municated from” itſelf. | | 


Whit 
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What is commonly fold by Chemiſts under 
the Name of Tincture of Salt of Tartar, ig this 


Tincture of Antimony ; for 970 Spirit will take 
no Tinge from pure fixed 


Tinftura Cantharidum. Tincture of Cantharides, 


Bruiſe together a quarter of an Ounce of Can- 
tharides and thirty Grains of Cochineal, put them 
into a digeſting Glaſs, and add a Pint and half of 
Molaſſes Spirit of that Degree of Strength which is 
called Prog; digeſt them together three Days i in 
a Sand Heat, and then filter off the Tincture. 
This does not require quite ſo much Heat and 
Time as the preceding, but a little of either will 
not do. Some prepare a much ſtronger Tincture 
with a kind of Spiritus Vitrioli dulcis, this is 
of itſelf of a Gold yellow; the other owes its 
Colour to the Cochineal. 5 


en Cardamomi. Tincture of — 
N Seeds. 


Pick half a Pound of; Cardamom Seeds from 
the Huſks, bruiſe RE a little and put them into 
a Ats or other ſingle Glaſs, pour on them 
a Quart of Proof Melaſſes Spirit; the Glaſs 
well, and let them ſtand eighteen Hours toge- 
ther in the Cold, often ſhaking the Veſſel to 
mix all together: At the End of this Time pour 
off the Tincture and filter it for Uſe. 

Heat will make the Tincture ſtronger, but it 
will be coarſe and ill taſted; not only a groſs 
of the Seeds will be thus W N in, bu the 
Part will be let out, for no Lute will hold it ſuffi- 

ciently. Some uſe Huſks and all, and they do 


no Harm, * 
TinFura 


10 
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" Tinftura Caftores.' Tincturt of Caſtor, © 85 - 
pee two Ounces. of ſele& and fine Caſtor, 
jour on it in a gl Veſſel a Quart of Proof- 
elafles. Spirit; ſtop the Veſſel cloſe, and let 
them and together a Week or .lons er, without 
Heat, 75 VS ſhaking t the Veſſel 3 or, four 
Times à Day ; after this pour off the Tinckure | 
and filter it for Uſe. moot og 1 
Ihe Caſtor fox this Tinctare ſhould be pa- 
rated from the outer Skin. or Bag, for that gives it 
a ovarle difagrerable- Tata alen ge inge © 
its, Virtue, 100 6H HU £11 316 398 Di i; 
_ | Tindturd Beirninje Tincture of Benjamin: F 
Powder fix Oiinees of Benjamin, "ow upon it 
a Quart of rectified Spirit er Wibe ſtop the 
Velel, and. let it. BY in the Cold four Days, 
often, ſh it; et it in a Sand Heat, in- 
verting another Ge into the firſt to make jt a 
double Veſſel : Ke i digeſt warm twelve Hou hd 
but'keep' tlie Fire moderate: When cold, | 
off the clear er re filter for Uſe: Gs 


Nu Cima 77 , Tinure of Cinnamon. 
2 


eee of pieked Cinnamon groſs- | 
ly, put it inſtantly inte à large Glaſs, and pour 
on it a Quart of fine Proof Spirits let them ſtand 
together tour Days. ſhaking them together twice 
a2 Day; afterwards ſtrain, . filter the Tincture. 
A much more fragrant and elegant Tincture is 
to be made, by pouring a Quart of ſine rectified 


Spitit upon two Ounces of Cinnamon juſt bruiſed] ==> 


letting it ſtand four and twenty Hours, and them 
decanting it into another Glaſs, in which there 

is an Oance and half of freſh Cinnamon; finally; 
ww this has ſtood its 12 and aun, t 
* 
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"Tune. over a gentle Fire. When all! is quiet, take 


is to be poured upon an Ounce of freſh Cinnamon 
in another Glaſs, and after twelve Hours more to 
de filtered off for Uſe, Neither Way any Heat 


is to be given: | The laſt deſcribed is one of the 
"richeſt and moſt fragrant and elegant Tinctures 
in the World; but there may be ſome 3 
in Medicine better anſwered by the former. 


Tinfura Corticis Peruvian, Tia of Bark. 


Powder four Ounces of Peruvian Bark gtoſsly, 
at it into a Glaſs, and pour on it a Quart of 
Proof Spirit; invert another Glaſs to fit it for Di- 

bon, and ſet it in a Sand Heat for ten Hours, 


keeping the Spirit fimmering at the Edges all that 
Time; let the Fire go gradually out after * 


and When all is cold ſtrain off the Tincture. 


Tt infurd Corticrs, cum Spiritu Salis Armonidi . 


Tincture of Bark, with a volatile Spirit. 


Pour upon four Ounces of fine Peruvian Bark 
fe: broken in a Mortar, but not ſifted; a Quart of 


Spirit of Sal Armoniac, made with an alkaline Salt. 
The Proceſs for preparing this dpi will be de- 


livered in its Place: Let the Veſſel be large, and 
ftop it well, tying a wet Bladder over the Cork; 


make the whole together, and let it ſtand five 
Days in the Cold, repeating the ſhaking every 
Day; after this pour off the clear Tincture for Uſe. 


Tinfura Mellis. Tincture of Honey. 


1 Warm very gently a Pound of Virgin Honey 5 


in a large earthen Veſſel, and pour into it two 
Ounces _ Oil of Tartar made per deliquium; ſtir 
them together, let them take their Time and 
ſwell, and ſubſide again, the Honey being all this 


off 


* 
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off the Scum, and to the clean Honey , poured | 
into a Receiver firſt a little warm d, 200 a Pint 
of pure Spirit of Wine: Set it in a Sand Heat 
three Days, and at the End of that Time raiſe 
the Fire that it may ſimmer a little; chen let all 
cdol and pour off the Tincture. 
This is an elegant and excellent Nee ; 

it is Pity it is not more known. 


Tinttura Aſſafetide. Tincture of Adafcedita; : 


Cut four Ounces of fine Aſſafctida intb thin. 
Slices, and putting it into a Glaſs, pour on it a 
Quart of rectified Spint ; ſhake all together: in- 1 
vert another Glaſs into the firſt, and making it x 
double Veſſel, lute the Junctures with a wet 
Bladder, {et it in a Sand Heat for twelve Hours, 
making the Spirit ſimmer at Times; ; after this 
filter it for Uſe. | 


_ Tinttura „ 1 "Are of e ; 


Cut four Ounces of dark coloured heavy : and” 
fragrant Guaiacum-Wood into thin Chips, and 
bruiſe groſly in a Mortar three Ounces of freſh,” 
and fragrant Guaiacum- Bark; put theſe together 
into a Glaſs Veſſel, and pour on them a Quart.. | 

and half a Pint of Spirit of Wine well rectified: 
invert another Glaſs into the firſt and lute the US 
Junctures, place it in a Sand Heat and make the 
Spirit boil ; keep it thus ſeven or eight Hours, 
then let it cool, and filter the Tincture and keep 
it for Uſe. 
A Tincture may be alſo made from what is 
commonly called Gum Guaiacum in the Shops; 
three Ounces of this are to be put into a Quart of | 
Spirit, and very little Heat given: But the Uſe of 1 
M 2 this =_ 


© 2 
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this is ſuperſeded, and with great Reaſon, nl 
volatile Tinfure following. | 


Tinfura Guaici wolatilis. The volatile Tindare 
{501 of Guaiacum. | 


th ge, four Ounces of that 2 EI at Re- ; 
fin, kept in the Shops under the Name of Gum 
Guaiacum, put it into a large Veſſel, and pour 
on it a Pint and half of the Spirit commonly 
called Sal volatile oleoſum; let the Mouth of the 
Veſſel be ſtopp'd with a Cork, and tied over with 
a Bladder firſt wetted, and let them ſtand toge- 
ther without Heat twelve Days, ſhaking them at 
leaft once every Day; then decant the TIGHT: ; 


 Tinura Jalapii. Tincture of Jalap. 


Powder groſs eight Ounces of ſound. Jalap, 
put it into a Glaſs Veſſel, and pour on it a 
of Melaſſes Spirit of the Proof Strength, ſhake 
them thoroughly together ; invert another Glaſs 
into the firſt, lute the ſunctures and ſet it in a Sand 
Heat; make the Spirit boil; and keep it thus five 
er fix Hours: Let it then ſtand i in a gentler Heat 
three Days: finally let it boil for half an 
Hour again, and when it is cool Pour off the 
C cr... 

Let it not ſeem RFLP Ll that in theſe pro- 
ceſles there i is great Variation as to the Time and 
Manner of giving the Heat to different Tinctures. 
It is the Reſult of Experience: Theſe Methods 
have been found to ſucceed beſt, and there is no 
arguing againſt Proof. There is great Difference 
in the Texture of the different Ingredients, and 
ſome require more Heat and Time than others; 
ſame alſo will not bear that Length in the Ope- 

ration, 
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ration. The Tinctures of ſome are obtained 


more eaſily, of others more difficultly ; and ſome 
are ſo volatile that Heat deſtroys m 5 


Vinckura Martis, | Tincture of Sd: 


Mix together a Pound of Iron Filings, and two 

Pounds and a half of crude Sal Ammoniac, grind 
them to Powder, wet them with Water to a Paſte, 
and afterwards dry it; then put it into a ſub- 
liming Veſſel and give a moderate Heat: Thus 
will be raiſed into the upper Veſſel a yellowiſh 
Matter, which is called Eus Martis, or otherwiſe, 
the Flowers of Iron. 
From theſe Flowers, or Fei the Rekdiiim, 
may be drawn a Tincture of Iron; that from the 
Refiduum is what is commonly called Tincture 
of Iron, the other is called Tincture of the Flow- 
ers of Iron. 

The Tincture Fr the Reſiduurn, which is 18 
* common Tincture of Steel, is thus made: 
Grind to a fine Powder ten Ounces of the Refi- 
duum of this Proceſs while it is warm from the 
Fire, the Mortar being alſo warm; put it into 4 
Glaſs, and pour on it a Quart of reckified Spirit 
of Wine; invert another Glaſs on the fitſt, to 
make a double Veſſel, and ſet it in a Sand Heat 
for three Days, raiſing the Fire at Times ſo as to 
make the Spirit ſimmer; after this let it cool, 
and filter off the clear Tin&ure, This | is the 
common Tincture of Seek. 


Tinttura Florum Martis. Tincture 8 the F dure 
of Iron. 


Put into a Clas eight Ounces af the rial 
F lowers before deſcribed, and a Quart of recti- 
M 3 fied 
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fied Spirit of Wine; invert another Glaſs into 
the firſt to make a double Veſſel, and ſet it in a 


Sand Heat, Make the Spirit ſimmer, and keep it 


at that Degree of Heat, or thereabout, for fix and 
thirty Hours; then let ĩt cool, and filter off the 
Tincture. 

This is not the Tincture commonly ſold by the 
Chemiſts, under the Name of Tincture of Steel, 


but it is that moſt 1 0 preſcribed by Phy- 


ſicians. 


| Tin#tura Martis tum Sprritu Salis. Tincture of = 


Iron with Spirit of Salt. 


Put into a large Glaſs half a Pound of clean 
Filings of Iron; pour upon them three Pounds 
of Spirit of Sea Salt made according to Glauber's 
one let them ſtand together in the Cold till 
the Acid takes no more Effect upon the Iron, 


When all is quiet, and the Fæces have thorough- 


ly ſubſided, pour off the clear Liquor, and ſet- 

ting it in an open Veſſel on a Sand Heat, eva- 

porate it to one Pound. Pour this into a Re- 

ceiver, and add to it three Pints of Rectified 

Spirit of Wine; let them ſtand together ſome 

Tacke in a gentle Sand Heat, and den filter the 
incture through a Glaſs Funnel for Uſe. 


Tinfura Melampedii. Tincture of BlackHellebore. 


Bruiſe groſly four Ounces of Black Hellebore 15 
Root, firſt cut into ſmall Pieces. As ſoon as 


bruiſed put it into a Glaſs, and add to it two 
28 of Cochineal alſo bruiſed; pour on theſe 


a Quart of Melaſſes Spirit Proof; invert another 
Glaſs into the firſt, lute the Junctures, and ſet it 
in a Sand-heat; make the Spirit boil a little, and 


continue 


continue it afterwards at nearly the ſame Degree | 
of Heat four Days: after WIRE, let all A | 
and filter off the . | | 


 Tindtura Arrhe, Tincture of hh. 


Bratt four Ounces of Myrrh, and pour upon it 
a Quart of Melaſſes Proof Spirit; ſet it in a double 
Veſſel in a Sand Heat to digeſt two Days, after 
which let it cool, and pour off the clear Tincture. 

This is the Tincture of Myrrh at preſent kept 
in the Shops ; but a more fragrant and elegant 
Tincture is to be drawn with rectified Spirit, after 
opening the Body of the Myrrh with a fix d Al- 
kali. t is to be done thus: 

- Powder four Ounces of Myrrh, TY beat it up. 
into a Paſte with Oil of Tartar per Deliguium; 

ſct this Paſte. in a China Saucer in a gentle Sand 
Heat till it is a firm Maſs : then remove it into 
a Cellar ; let it ſtand twenty-four Hours; and 
when it ĩs thus become moiſt, dry it gently again; 
let this be repeated fix Times, allowing twenty⸗ 
four Hours for each Time of its ſtanding in 
Cold: After this dry it more moderately than 1 
other Times; and having a Quart of Rectified 
Spirit of Wine in a Glaſs Veſſel, a little warm 
in a Sand Heat, crumble the Matter into it. In- 

vert another Veſſel, and lute the Junctures very 
carefully. Keep the Fire at ſuch a Degree as to 
make the Spirit juſt ſimmer, and now and then 
ſhake the Veſſel. After four Days let all cool, 
and filter off. the clear Tincture. 

A great deal has been ſaid on both Sides, both 
for the Uſe of Salt of Tartar, and againſt the 
Neceſſity of i it in this Tincture; but even to Ex- 
periment Experiment may be oppoſed. There 


M 4 | 1s 
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is no doubt but a weak Spirit is able to extract a 
good Tincture from Myrrh, without the: Aſſſt- 
ance of an Alkali; but it is as certain that a purer 
Spirit will, under this Management of the Myrrh 
with an Alkali, extract a much more elegant 
Tincture. The plain Tincture in Proof Spirit 
is ſtronger than the laſt mentioned, but it is a 
coarſe and unpleaſant Strength, tis nauſeous and 
diſagreeable; the other is of ſufficient Strength, 
and is light, elegant, and fragrant; it has the true 
Strawberry Flavour of the M yreh in great Per- 
fection, and is of a bright ws elegant Colour, 
The Apothecary would do well to keep. both: 
that in Prot bo an for the Preſcription of Phy- 
ſicians, the other for Sale; for tis 4 in Fami- 
hes on many Occaſions. 


Tinftura Rhubarbai NY, rituaſa. Tincture of Rhu- 
barb in Spirit. 


"Grate to a tolerably fine Powder two Ounces 
of Rhubarb, and put it into a Quart of Proof 
Spirit, Cut two Drachms of Saffron ſmall with 
Sciflars and add to it; and after this, put in half 
an Ounce of Cardamom. Seeds. ſeparated from 
their Huſks and bruiſed a little. OED another 
Veſſel into the firſt, and lute, the JunQures with 
a wet Bladder ; ſet the Veſſel in a, Sand Heat for 
two Days, at Times making the Spirit boil-gently 


for hve or {ix Minutes, Let all Fools. ang W 
off the Tincture for Vie. 


7 inerura Sene, Tincture ers Sena. al * 


. into a Gallon of Proof Melaſſes Spirit 2 
Pound of Sena, half an Ounce of Cardamom 
Seeds bruiſed, an Ounce An half of Caraway 


Seeds, 
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Seeds, and ſixteen Ounces of Raiſins. with the 
Stones taken out. Shake all well together, and 
let them ſtand ten Days without Heat, often 
ſhaking them, and then ftrain off thy —— 
and filter it for Uſe. * 
IThis is the Medicine ſubſtituted 1 in the 8 
for the Elixir Salutis, commonly called D 
Elixir; but the Apothecary, while he keeps 2 
for Preſcription, ought to have alſo the — for 
Sale to thoſe who preſcribe it to themſelves ; for 
this will not pleaſe them; and if he have no 
other, they will go to the People who advertiſe 
the Sale of it. 

The following is the Recipe by which what 
is ſold under the Name of Days Elixir, or E- 
lixir Salutis, has been made at the Shops of the 
principal Chemiſts, who have taken it Tomy one 
another, but kept it aSecret fromthe Apothecaries. 

Put into three Gallons of Proof Spirit eight 
— of Coriander Seeds, ſix Ounces of Aniſe 
Seeds, two Ounces of Elecampane Root, eight 
Ounces of Liquorice, a Pound of Sena, and Sx 
Ounces of Jalap. Digeſt theſe fix and thirty 
Hours in a Sand? Heat, and then add fix Pounds 
of Brown Sugar; ſhake all well together, and 
after ſtanding twelve Hours more, let it be n 
and filter d off for Uſe. 8 

This is of a pleaſanter Taſte, and of 4 eber 
Efficacy as a Cathartick, than any Tincture of 
Sena; and theſe are the only Rules by which the 
Vulgar judge. I don't know the Receipt by 
which that which is advertiſed is prepraed; but 
this has always held the Elixir Salutis of the 
Chemiſts, as they are called, at a much higher 
Eſtimation with the common People than that 
of the Apothecaries. a Tindtura ; 


% 
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Fig Serpenteri Virginians. . Tincture et 
_ Snakeroot., . 


"Bhulſe to 2 groſs Powder three Ounces of freſh 
| ood fragrant Vi irginian Snake- root; put it into a 
Glaſs, and pour on it a Quart of Proof Spirit. 
Stop the Glaſs well, and tye it over with a Blad- 
der; then ſhake all well together, and' ſet it by f 
let it ſtand ten Days without Heat, making ft 

every Day; and after this, ſtrain and filter off 
ine Tincture for Uſe. 

This is a ſtrong and good Tincture; but there 
is a much more fine and fragrant one to be made 
in the following Manner. 

Fut into a Glaſs'a Quart and half a Pint of 
ReRtified Spirit, and cut into it with Sciffars a 
Quarter of a Pound of Snake-root. Let this ſtand 
twelve Hours, ſhaking it ſeveral Times; then 
pour off the Spirit into another Glaſs, and cut 
into it two Ounces more of the Snake- root: let 
this ſtand twenty-four Hours; and finally pouring 
off the Tincture, cut into it one Qunce more of 
the Root; let this ſtand the ſame Time, and 
then pour off the Tincture without ſtraining or 
{queezing ; let it ſtand all Night to ſettle; and 
from this Veſſel pour it into that 1 in which it i 
to be kept. 

ITincture of Virginian ae thus pre- 
pared is one of the moſt elegant Medicines in 
the World; and more of the genuine and fine 
Spirit of the Ingredient i is preſerved by the avoid- 
ing filtering, than is got by the greater Efficacy 
of a watery Spirit. 


Tinftura 
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 Tindtura Stypric ca. F he Styptick Tinckure, | 


Mix together a Quart of French Brandy FOR 
tured by ſtanding in the Caſk: and a Drachm of 
Green Vitriol calcined to a Powder; ſhake 
them well together, and 42 we ſtand till the 
Spirit is become black, and the undiſſolved Mat- 
ter has ſubſided; then pour- off the blackned 
Spirit, which is this Styptick Tiidure,? 1757 „ 
This is intended to ſtand in the Place of Hel 
wetius's famous Styptick Tincture; and never was 
there ſo eaſy a Proceſs ſubſtituted: for one ſo trou- - 
bleſome. All that yas obtained in the long and 
diffigult Preparation of Helvetius was a light - 
ITincture of Iron in a Proof Spirit; and that is 
- effectually given by this ſhort Proceſs, There 
never was any Preparation that coſt the Apothe- 
caries ſo much Trouble as that Tincture of Hel- 
vetius. When they had made all the Prepara- 
tion, they were often for putting Melaſſes Spirit 
inſtead o the Brandy, as knowing that one Proof 
Spirit muſt in Reality have all the Virtue and 
Efficacy of the other; but the Medicine would 
not obtain its due Colour: The Reaſon was, that 
this Colour was like that of Ink, owing to the 
Vitriol and the Tincture of the Wood. French 
Brandy obtains its Colour from the Caſk, and the 
Engliſh Spirits are coloured with burnt Sugar, or 
other ſuch Ingredients ; therefore they would not 
acquire the inky Colour with the Copperas. Till 
this was diſcoyered, it could not be known why 
no Spirit but French Brandy would ſucceed ; and 
this being known, it became eaſy to ſee that all 
the Labour of the Proceſs was unneceſſary; ; for 
that nothing was required but to give the Brandy 


that 
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that light Tincture and inky Colour, and that 

this was to be done as well by a little burnt wy 
0 


N by all the tedious Preparations in the 
rld. 5 now make Heluetius 8 ee 
in any other Manner. 


- Tin&ura "+ => jy Tincture of 8 Y 
Cut into a Quart of Proof Spirit four Ounces 
of wild Valerian Root freſh dried, invert another 
Veſſel into that in which the Spirit and Ingredi- 
ent are put, and lute the Juncture with a wet 


Bladder, let it ſtand two Days together without 


_ ſhaking it ſeveral Times; after this give 

it a gentle Sand Heat a Day and a half, only 
raiſing the Fire toward the End of the Time that 
the Spirit may boil gently ten or twelve Minutes. 
Let all cool and filter off the clear Tincture. 
The Cuſtom is to reduce the Valerian Root 

to a fine Powder, before it is put into the Spirit, 
and there is Authority for doing this; but the 
Medicine (for I muſt have Leave to ſpeak from 
Experience) does not ſucceed ſo well that Way, 
The Root for the Purpoſe, as ordered in this Re- 
cipe, may be juſt dried enough for keeping, but 
not for powdering ; to effect this, it muſt be dried 
much more, and a Part of its Virtae 1 is thus ſent 
off, a great Part befide is loſt alſo in the wder- 
ing; for in this Operation the very fineſt Part is 
always loſt through the Joints of the Sieves. I 
have tried both theſe Proceſſes, for the Medicine 
is deſervedly in great Eſteem. The Refult is, 
that a Tincture as ſtrong is drawn from the un- 
powdered Root by this Management, and its ge- 
nuine Flavour 1 is «rag preſerved, bas ok is in 


—— 
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a great Degree loſt when the Regs ins beendried. 
and pondered.” * * 151100 


 Tinttura Vuleriauæ allatatt,” Tin urs 0K Vale- 
TY | rian, 'with a volatile Spirit. 3 A ah 


Take of the freſh dried wild Valerian Root 
four Ounces, cut it ſmall, and pour on it in A 
Glaſs Veſſel a Quart of the volatile aromatick Spi- 
rit called Sal volatile ulroſum; ſtop the Veſſel cloſe! 
and tie it over with a Bladder: Let them ſtand 
together a Month, ſhaking them well together 
once in two or three Days; after this let them 
ſtand a Day or two to ſubſide, and then pour off 
the Tincture without ſtraining or filtering. 


Tinftura Croci cum Spirit. Tincture of Saffron, 
heat Spirit. DFI bneD.o at 
775.100. 3 U 
| Mix "+ of Proof Malaſſes Spicit ard five 
Ounces of rectified Spirit of Wine, cut into this 
three Qunces of fine Saffron; let them ſtand to- 
gether two Days, ſhaking them often, em 
this filter the Tincture for Uſe. © 
This is a richer Tincture of Saffron ar is to © 
be made any other Way, and it will keep its Co 
lour, which ſcarce any other TinQure « of Saffron 
in whatever Menſtruum will. gan en 


Tinctura Sulphuris. Tincture of 8 


Mix together four Ounces of Flowers of Sul- 
phur and two Ounces of Salt of Tartar, put them 
into an earthen Veſſel, and melt them together 
over a few Pieces of burning Charcoal, taking 
Care that they do not take Fire; ſtir them as they 
melt, and keep them in this Condition till the 
whole be of an uniform blood-red Colour. This 
‚ | | 58 
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is What is called Liver of -Sulphur. Have 4 
Mortar ready a little warmed, and à Glaſs on a 
Sand Heat, with a little Fire under it, and in _ 

aà Pint and half of Spirit of Wine; pour the Mat- 
ter out of the Pan into the Mortar, 2s it cools 
powder it, and when powdered put it into tlie 
Spirit of Wine: Invert another Glaſs into the 
firſt, and lute the Junctures with a Bladder, raiſe 
the Fire till the Spirit ſimmers, and in five or fix 
Hours there will be a tine red ee let all 
cool and filter it for D 60] 


Tinftura Veratri.. Tincdure of * 6 


Powder groſsly eight Ounces of freſh and teens 
white Hellebore Root, pour on it a Quart of 
Proof Spirit, and making the Veſſel double, place 
it in a Sand Heat for two Days, at Times making 
the Spirit boil a little; after this let all cool, and 
filter off the Tincture for Ule. 

Theſe are the ſimple Tin uns made in Spi- 
rits, and kept in the Shops under that Name. To 
theſe are to be added certain others, made from 
ſingle Ingredients alſo, but made in Wine, and 
thence called not Tinctures, but Vina Wines; 
and we ſhall fo have the whole Set of Tinctures 
from fingle Ingredients that are now uſed. | 


8 
Vinum Antimoniale. Tincture of Antimony 1 
Wine. 


Put into a Pint of ſtrong White Wine: ons 
Ounce of the Crocus of Antimony, the Prepara- 
tion of which will be given in its Place; let them 
ſtand together twenty Days, ſhaking them at 
- leaſt once every Day; at the End of this Time 
filter off the Tincture for Uſe. ö 


Vin num 


4 
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8 vun Crocum. Tincture of Saffron mW : 


Put Sos nee eng ms lid 
an Ounce of: the fineſt Sao: cut into ſmall 
Pieces, ſtop the Veſſel, and let them ſtand toge- 
ther a Weck, ſhaking them together once or 
twice a Day, but not violently: After this let 
the clear Tincture be filtered for Uſe. No Heat 
"birds "i O oyn csi 029 o, 3s” 


cr 


ure ) Sni. 8 
Vit num } Ven, Tinckure of W Ms | 


„II i%\ 


* inte mall Reeve two Ounces of dried vi | 


otndDand! put them into three Pints of ſtrong: 
and good White Wine; invert a Glaſs into the 
firſt and make it a double Veſſel, lute the Junc- 
tures with a wet Bladder, and ſet it in a Sand 
Heat: Let the Fire never be raiſed ſo high as to 
make the Wine ſimmer, but let it continue in the 
Sand four Days; at the End of this Time let alt 
cool and filter off the clear Tincture for Uſe it 
is called Viper Wine. If the Wine have not 


had a good Body, or if it have loſt any Thing by 


the Heat, it will be proper to add about two 


Ounces of Malaſſes s 0 r r* Hoe 
Filtration. *. : TY 8 


* — | 
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| Compound Tinctures. — 40 


8 


Jompound Tinctures are thoſe made 1 
ſeveral Ingredients. Of theſe ſome are made 

in Proof Spirit, and ſome in that which is called 
TO) of Wane! for by this Term is only meant 

| rectified 


. 
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reQiified- Spirit: Theſe are ealled by the com- 


mon Name of Tinctures. Some are called 


Wines, becauſe they are extracted with Wine in- 


ſtead of Spirit; and ſome from their peculiar 
— or e are re 


. f . EI i. Y i 2 | 156 


Fade — 9 . als 
Cut into thin Slices two Ounces: of Gentiari 
Root, and one Ounce of the. yellow. Rind of 
Seville Oranges dried, and bruiſe groſsty half an 
Ounce; of the leſſer Cardamum Seeds feparated 
from the Huſks : put theſe together into a Glaſs, 
Quart of Proof Spirit; ſtop 
the Glaſs firmly and ſhake all together: let them 


ſtand thus without Heat d Days, often ſhaking 


de and ben eee en * 1 . 


hat 


4 * * a Addons fx Drackitnbab Cins 
namon; three Drachms of the Leſſer Cardamom 
Seeds ſe from the Hufes, two Drachms ci 
Ginger, and che ſame Quantity of Long Pepper. 
To all theſe beat to a groſs Poder, put a 
of Proof Spirit, and cloſe the Veſſel well, cover d 
ing the Cock with a wet Bladder. Let them ſtand 


together ten Days, once every Day ſhaking the 
Veſſel thoroughly; then filter the, Tinctuss Foe: | 1 


Ule. 20 
If Heat ſhould be given to this Tincture, it is 
allowed that Part of the fineſt Flavour of the In- 


gredients would be loſt, let the Proceſs be con- 
ducted with ever ſo much Care. It is for this 


Reaſon that the Tincture of Valerian is ordeted 
without Heat in this Courſe; for what is true of 


Cinna- | 


' 


— 
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Cinnamon, Pepper, Ginger, and Cardamotris,” 
is much more ſo of that Root. 
¶Tinckura Fuliginit. Tincture of St. 
Cut an Ounce of Afﬀafetida into thin Slices, 
and bruiſe to Pieces two Ounces of firm and pure 
Wood Soot, put theſe together into a Quart of 
Malt Proof-Spirit in a double Veſſel ; let the 
Juncture be well luted, and ſet the Veſſel in a 
gentle Sand Heat for four and twenty Hours, 
ſhaking it twice or three Times in that Time; 
then let all cool and filter off the Tincture for Uſe. 


Tinftura Terre Juponicæ. Tincture of Japan 


Beat two Ounces of pick d Cinnamon t6 4 
oſs Powder, then add three Ounces of Japan 
arth; let this be pounded with the other, and 
both ground and well mixed together; put them 
and a Quart of Proof Malaſſes Spirit into a double 
Veſſel, ſet them in a Sand Heat for four and 
twenty Hours, ſometimes letting the Spirit gently” 
boil. After this let all cool and filter off the 
 Tinttura Saturnina. Tincture of Lead. 
Put into a Glaſs capable of holding three Pints 
or more, a Quart of rectified Spirit of Wine, 
zrind two Ounces of Sugar of Lead to Powder 
and put to the Spirit; then reduce to Powder two 
Ounces of green Vitriol and add it to the reſt: 
Stop the Glaſs and ſhake the whole very tho- 
roughly together. Let it ſtand fifteen Days with- 
out Heat, every Day two or three Times ſhaking 
all ap together: in this Time it will become 
| N high 
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high coloured : and the clear Tindure Is to be 
kept for Uſe. 

Ĩ bis has been uſed to be called Tinflura An- 
tiphthifica, and the Apothecaries have * 
of the Uncertainty of the ſucceeding in it, as 
much as of the Difficulty in the making Helve- 
tius s Styptick ; but if the eaſy Directions in this 
Proceſs are punctually obſerved, it never fails. 
The perfect Succeſs > chemical Procefles often 

| . upon Circumſtances that might ſeem 

very trivial; but if the Perſon who deviates from 
theſe does not ſucceed, he does not act fairly in 
blaming the Author of the Proceſs: Vet to this 

Careleſſneſs and Inaccuracy is owing half the want 


of Succeſs in the Fan of a 15 
riments. 


: Tinfura Stomachica, The MANY] Tincture. 5 


Put into a Quart of Proof Malaſſes Spirit Wo 
Drachms of bruiſed Cochineal, then add Cinna- 
* mon half an Ounce, Carraway-Seeds and the 
* lefler Cardamom-Seeds picked from the Huſks, 

* i of each two Drachms ; ſtop the Veſſel and ſhake 
Ti all well together; let them ſtand thus three Days, 

$135 frequently ſhaking them up: After this add four 
. Ounces of Raiſins with the Stones picked out. 
1 Stop the Veſſel again, ſhake all well together, and - 
= let it ſtand four Days more, often ſhaking it : + 


After this let it ſettle, and pour off the ON. 
Tincture for Uſe. 


— 


2 HAP. 


* * N * 9 * * * N 
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Shake all together, and let it ſtand in the Cold 
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CHA P. IV. 
C ompound Tinctures called Wines. 


Fan Abericum Alkalinum.. Compound Tine- 


ture of Aloes. 


UB to Powder fix Drachms of erude Sal 
Ammoniac, then mix with it eight Ounces 


of Salt of Tartar; add to theſe of Myrrh in fine 


Powder one Ounce: and of good ſtrong White 
Wine a Quart. Shake all well together, and let 
them ſtand two Days, then add of ſuccotrine 
Aloes in Powder an Ounce, and the ſame Quan- 
tity of Saffron cut fine; ſhake all well together 


and let them ſtand three Weeks, without Heat, 


at Times ſhaking the Veſſel : Then ftrain off the 

Tincture and filter it for Uſe. 

This is in effect Elixir Proprietatis, and it is 

the beſt Receipt that ever was given for preparing 

it. It is one of the many Proceſſes in which Che- 
„in its preſent Situation, is ar in- 

debted to the College of Phyſicians. 


Tinftura amara Vinoſa. The bitter Tindure i in 
Wine. 


Bruiſe 0 a groſs Powder two Drachms of 


| found and well choſen Long Pepper, put it into a 


Quart of White Wine, ſhake it about ; and then 
add an Ounce of Gentian Root lliced, and the 
ſame Quantity of freſh Lemon-Peel : The yellow 
Part is only to be uſed, and that ſhaved very thin. 


N 2 "> pox 
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Aix and thirty Hours, then ſtrain and filter off the 
Tin&ure for Uſe. 


This is intended to be taken by elf _ 


however ſimple the Receipt may appear, there 


cannot be a more pleaſant one made out of all the 


Materia Medica. The Long Pepper is a Spice 


of a very peculiar and not unpleaſant Flavour: It 
had been leſs regarded till the late Notice of the 


College, but there is the greateſt Reaſon. for 
bringing it more generally into Uſe. 


Vinum Chalybeatum. Tincture of Iron in Wine. 


Bruiſe half an Ounce of Cinnamon to a groſs 
Powder, and put to it two Quarts of good Rhe- 
niſh Wine. Add to it half an Ounce of Mace cut 

very fmall, and bruiſed alſo, but ſeparately and 
yery little ; ſhake theſe well together, and then 
add of F lings of Iron, freſſi made, four Ounces; 


| ſhake all together, and let them ſtand ten Days, 


without Heat, but often ſhaking them very tho- 
roughly: Then let all ſubſide and pour off the 
Fe which filter for Uie, 


Vinum Thecacuana. Tincture = 3 in 


Wine. . 
' Bruiſe to a groſs Powder two Ounces of ſdund 
and good Ipecacuanha, put it into a Quart of Ca- 


nary Wine; add half an Ounce of Seville Orange 
Peel dried and cut into ſmall Slices. Shake all . 


well together, and let them ſtand ten Days, 


without Heat; after this ſtrain off the Tian 
and filter it for Uſe. 


Tinftura 


de ad TF 
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nan Rhabarbai Vinſa. Tindture of Rhu- 
barb in Wine. | 


| Grat two Ounces of fine Rhubarb to 3 


der, and put it into a Quart of White Wine; 


add to it half an Ounce of Cardamom- Seeds 
picked from the Huſks and bruiſed, and two 
Drachms of fine Saffron cut ſmall; ſhake all to- 


gether, and let them ſtand without Heat eight 


Days, often repeating the ſhaking ; then ſtralfi 
off the Tincture and filter it. 


7 urs Sacra. Tincture of Hiera Piera. 


_. Powder two Ounces of the Drug called Win⸗ 


ter's Bark ; when powdered, mix with it eight 
Ounces of Socotrine Aloes, firſt powdered ſepa- 
rately : grind them thorqughly together, and by 
Degrees put in ſome good White Wine: Firſt 
mix them into a Paſte, and from this Conkitence 


add more Wine to make them ſofter ; beat and 
grind the Ingredients and the Wine together, till 
there ſeems a ſort of Solution of the Ingredients, 


then pour the whole into a large Glaſs. If any 
coarſe Matter remain at the Bottom, add more 


Wine and grind it as before. In the whole, put 


to theſe Ingredients five Quarts of the Wine; let 


all be ſhook thoroughly together, and ſtand with- 
| out Heat for ten Days, frequently ſhaking the 


Veſſel ; then let it ſubſide, and pour off the 2 


Tincture for Uſe. 


Tinfura Opii in V. . The Thebaic 12 


Beat to a groſs Powder a Drachm of Cinna+ 
mon and the fame Quantity of Cloves, then lay- 


ing them aſide, take into the Mortar two Ounces 


5 of 
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of ſtrained Opium, put to it a little White Wine 
and work it together to break the Opium: When 
it is thoroughly mixed, add more Wine, and after 
ſtirring it about and leavingit two or three Minutes 
to ſettle, pour off the yet turbid Liquor into a 
Glaſs Veſſel. Add more Wine to the Remainder, 
proceeding in the ſame Manner till there 1s mixed 
with the Opium a Pint, When this is all in the 
Glaſs, add the Spices already bruiſed ; ſhake all 
well together, and ſet it by for ten Days, ſhaking 
it every Day. At the End of this Time let it 
ſtand to ſubſide thoroughly, and pour off the 
clear Laudanum for Uſe. Pe 


—_ 
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inctures, called Balſams and Elixirs. 


Balſamum Guaiacinum. Balſam of Guaiacum. 


T oOwder a Pound of the Reſin called Gum 

| Guaiacum, and add to it in a Mortar a little 
reified Spirit of Wine. When by Degrees it is 
made into a ſoft Paſte; add three Drachms of 
Balſam of Peru, work all well together, and then 
putting in more Spirit, make up the Quantity of 
Spirit a Quart and half a Pint; pour all into a 
Glaſs, and inverting another into it make it a 
double Veſiel. Lute the JunQures and ſet it in 
a Sand Heat for four Days, raiſing the Fire at 
Times to make the Mixture fimmer : In this 
Time the Refin will be almoſt entirely diffolved ; 
pour off the Solution, for it is ſuch rather than a 
Tincture, from the Remainder, and keep it for 
U.. | Er 
| Balſamum 
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og Traumaticum. The Vulnerary Balſam. 
' Powder ſeparately three Ounces of Benjamin, 
and half an Ounce of Alves of the fineſt Kind; 
grind them together, and introduce by De- 
grees into the Mortar a Quart of rectified Spirit 
of Wine; mix the Whole thoroughly, and 
pour it into a Glaſs Veſſel. Add to this two 
Ounces of ſtrain d Styrax, and one Ounce of 
Balſam of Tolu. Invert another Veſſel into the 
firſt to make it double; lute the Junctures, and 
ſet it in a gentle Sand Heat for a Fortnight, often 
ſhaking all together. In this Time the whole 21x 
will be diſſolved by the Spirit, except a ſmall R-: 
mainder of coarſe Matter ; let For ſubſide, is | 
off the impregnated Spirit for Uſe. I 1x 
k called the F ryars Balm e | 


Elixir Alves. Elixir of Aloes. 


Powder very finely three Ounces of Socotrine 
| Aloes, and put to it in a large Glaſs a Quart of 
Tincture of Myrrh ; add to theſe three Ounces, 


| of Saffron clipp' i ** fine with Sciſſars; invert 


& another. Glaſs into the former, and lating” the 
| Junctures, place it in a Sand Heat. Let it ſtand 
: four Days, ſhaking the Glaſs at Times; and after 

this let it ie bool 8 ſubſide, and pour off the clear 


Tincture. 1 
This is an Elixir Proprietatis prepared win | 
Proof Spirit; for the Tincture of Myrrh fo made | 
is to be uſed. There was before another de- 
{cribed in Wine, which is vet a more perfect So- 
lution of the Ingredients. 8 
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Elixir Paregorienm. -- The Parcgorick Elixir, 


Diſſolve t Scrup es of Camphire in a Qurt 
of recited Spirit of Wine, and add to it half a 
Drachm of the eſſential Oil of Anniſe Seeds, 
Then put into a Mortar a Drachm of Opium; 
introduce into it by Degrees as much of this Spirit 
as will make it a ſoft Paſte: then add a Prachm 
of Flowers of Benjamin. Work all well toge- 
ther, and by degrees. mix in the Whole cam- 
Phorated and oily Spirit. Put it into a Glaſs; 
4nvert another into it, and lute the Junctures: 
then ſet it in a Sand Heat. Let it ſtand with a 
gents Degree of Heat four Days, often ſhaking 
it: and after this, letting what Hale will ſubſide 
fa to the Bottom, pour off the Tincture for Uſe. 
This is the Elixir Aſthmaticum of Qarncy,, 
| without ſome of the Ingredients which the Col- | 
lege have ſuppaſed an unneceſſary Load upon the 
Spirit: But as ſome {till preſcribe the old Eliuir, 
it may be neceſſary to give the Receipt for it. 
"Diffolve in a Quart of ReCtified Spirit two 
Scruples of Camphire, and half a Drachm of Oil 
of Aniſe Seeds. Then rind together in 2 Mor- 
tar an Ounce of Salt o Tartar, and a Drachm 
of Flowers of Benjamin: put theſe into the 
Spirit. Bruiſe four Ounces of freſh Liquorice 
Root, and add to the reſt. Then beat to — 
a Drachm of Opium and four Ounces of 
and by degrees introduce a little of the Spit, 
and ende more, till all is mixed together, 
pouring theſe diſſolved in the Mortar "Ihe into 
the Glaſs. Shake all very, thoroughly together ; 
then invert another Glaſs to make a double Veſſel 
into the Junctures, and let the whole ſtand for 


ſome 


wee ft. 
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ſome Days. in a gentle Sand Heat; after which 
ſtrain off the Elixir, and filter it for Uſe. 
This is a very pleaſant as well as rellen 
cious- Medicine; and the Opium is as fully dif- 


ſolved as if here were no more Ingredients than 
in the other. 


Elixir Vitrioli Acidum... Acid Elixir of Virriol. 
Put a Pint of the Aramatick Tincture, the 


Preſcription for which has been given before, 


into a large and thick white Flint Glaſs Veſſel; 
and pour into it by a little at a time ſour Ourices 


raiſed between them, though put together ever 


ſo carefully. When this is over, let them ſtand 
for ſome; Faces to ſubfide; and den ock off 


| the clear Elixir for Uſe. 


Elixir Viirioli dulce. Sweet Elixir 4 Vimo, 


Put a Pint of the Aromatick Tincture into a 
large Glaſs, and mix with it by Degrees eight 


Ounces of the dulcified Spirit of Vitriot: Phe 


ſame Heat will ariſe from this as from the former 
Mixture, only in a leſs Degree, and the whole 
muſt be "ſuffered to ſtand a little that ſome Fæces 


may ſubſide; after this the clear Elixir i is to be 
Fun off. 


Elixir Mhrche. Elixir of 1 


Put into a Mortar an Ounce of Extract of Sa- . 
vine, mix with it, by Degrees, a little Tincture 
of Caſtor to melt it down ; continue adding more 
till a Pint of this Tincture is introduced, then 


pour it into a Glaſs, and add half a Pint of Tinc- 


am * Shake al well together, and in- 


verting 


of the Oil of Vitriol. There will be a great Heat 
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verting another Glaſs into the firſt, make a dou- 
ble Veſſel : Lute the JunQures, and let it ſtand 
in a gentle Sand Heat two or three Days; after 
this pour off the clear Elixir and filter it for Uſe. 


Tinctura Lacce. Tincture of Dom 1 


Reduce to a fine Powder four Ounces of Gum 

Lac, then by Degrees introduce to it in the Mor- 
tar as much Oil of Tartar per Deliquium as will 
make it into a Paſte: Beat them well together, 
and then ct this Paſte on a Saucer in a Sand Heat, 
that it may dry; when this is done remove it into 
a Cellar, and let it ſtand twenty-four Hours, it 
will then be moiſt as at firſt, the alkaline Saltex- 
tracting Moiſture from the Air: Beat it again in 
the Mortar, and afterwards dry it on Sand. Re- 
peat this Proceſs fix Times, and at laſt, when 
the Matter is a thick deep red Fluid, inſtead of 
drying it as at firſt, pour it into the Mortar, and 
introduce to it, by a little at a Time, a Quart of 
reQified Spirit. Pour the whole into a Glaſs, in- 
vert another, and Jute the Junctures; then ſet it 
in a gentle Sand Heat for two Days, after which 
let it ſimmer for three Hours, und then e 
cool, filtre off the Tincture for Uſe. 


Tinctura Succini. Tincture of Amber. 


Beat to a ſine Powder five Ounces of Amber, 
to this returned into the Mortar add, by Degrees, 
as much Oil of Tartar per Deliquium as will make 
it into a thin Paſte; grind together an Hour, or 
longer, that the whole may be perfectly blended. 
Pour it into a Saucer, and ſet it on a Sand Heat 
to dry: When dried, remove it to a Cellar, where 
in a few Hours it will grow moiſt again; then 


dry 


\ 
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dry it in Sand as before, and repeat this five or fix 


Times. After all this, dry it moderately, and 


again grind it to Powder very carefully ; then in- 


troduce to it by Degrees a Quart of rectified Spirit 
of Wine, and pour it all into a large Glaſs, invert 
another to make a double Veſſel; then lute the 


Junctures and ſet it in a Sand Heat for two Days, 


at laſt increafing the Fire to make it ſimmer for 
three or four Hours; then let all cool and filter 
off the Tincture, which will be rich and fragrant. 


It is fingular, that Amber, which is a mineral 


Bitumen, requires the ſame Treatment with Myrch 
and Gum Lac, which are Vegetables ; but this is 
the only Method by which a good Tincture can 


be made from either of theſe Subſtances. 


Tinctura Sn T incture of Scammony. th 
Reduce to Powder three Ounces of good Scam- 


mony, return it into the Mortar, and put to it a 


little Spirit of Wine rectified ; ſtir it together for 

_ ſome Time, then add more till it come to the 
Conſiſtence of a ſoſt Paſte; grind this well with 
the Peſtle, and afterwards introduce more of the 
Spirit: Pour this off, and to the Fæces add more; 


work this together as the firſt, and finally pour all 


into a Glaſs Veſſel. Let the whole Quantity of 
Spirit uſed be a Quart; invert a ſecond Glaſs into 
the firſt, lute the Junctures and ſet it in a Sand 
Heat; after it has ſtood four and twenty Hours 


with a ſmall Fire raiſe it to make the Spirit ſim- 


mer for two Hours; then let all cool and pour off 


the Tincture from the ſmall Remainder of the 
Fæces. It is nearly a total Solution of the S, 
— 5 filter it for 1 9 


Tinftura 


1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
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| 
| 
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Ti infura Seren, 8 Ti Ns of Des 
| gons Blood. 


Reduce to endet three Ounces of Fans 
Blood; ; to it two Drachms of Salt of Tartar; 
grind 1 well together. Then ſet the Powder 
by for two or three Days, in which Time it will 
form itfelf into a Kind of ſolid Maſs again. 
Grind this to Powder, and again expoſe it. At 
length put the Powder into a Glaſs with a Quart 
of rectified Spirit of Wine; invert another, and 
lating the J unctures, ſet it on a Sand Heat for 
three Days: At the End of the Time raiſing the 
Fire to keep the Spirit fimmering for three Hours. 
Then let all cool, and filter off the __ Tincture 
for Uſe. 


. Tinftura 1 Tindture of 1 4. | 


. aig into a large Glaſs three Ounces of Spirit of 
Nitre; ſet it on a gentle Sand Heat, and put into it 
by degrees an Ounce of Silver, not perfectly fine; 
for if there be not fome Portion of the Alloy, the 
Tincture will not have its expected Colour. When 
the Solution is made, let all cool: Put to this a 
Pint of Brine made with common Salt and Wa- 
ter, and of a good Strength. There will fall to 
the Bottom a white Powder, which is the Silver, 
Pour off the Liquor, and waſh the heavy Powder 
ſeveral times with freſh Water, and then gently 
dry it. Put it into a Glaſs, and pour on it twelve 
Ounces of Rectiſied Spirit of Wine, and add to 
this half an Ounce of the Volatile Salt of Urine. 
Shake all well together, and invert another Glaſs 
into the firſt. Lute well the Junctures with a 
wet © Bladder, and place it in a gentle Sand _ 

or 


ture for Uſe. 
This is originally a Recipe of Tad but it 
has travelled down through #:Iſon and the reſt, 


with only the little Diſguiſe of varying the Quan- 


tity. It is uſed oh wr and in e 
0” Hair. - 


CHAP: ve 


07 Diſtilled Wa aters. 


\H E Diſtilled Waters of the Shoes are of 
two Kinds; thoſe in which only com- 
mon Water is impregnated with the Aman of 
, the Plant; theſe are called Simple Waters; and 
that Term is continued to them, altho' feveral 
Ingredients are uſed together: The others are 


ſuch ag are made with Spirit; ons theſe are called 
Compound Waters, altho there be but one In- 


gredient. £4 
Of theſe we ſhall treat 8 Firſt 3 
ſerving that the Chemiſt, thinking Diſtillation by 


the Alembick below the Diana of his Art, 


leaves it to the Apothecary ; and that no Part of 


the Buſineſs of that Artiſt is ſo little underſtood, 
or ſo ill performed. The Intent of this Work is 


to remedy ſuch Faults, and Care will be taken 


N 7 
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for fix or eight Days; in this Time the Spirit 
will be tinged ta a blue Colour. Fier this Tinc- 45 
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Simple Waters. 
Agua Alexiteria Simplex. Alexiterial Water. 
Cut into ſmall Pieces a Pound and half of 
freſh-gather'd Spear Mint, before it is in Flower : 
Cut in the fame manner a Pound of the freſh 
Tops of Sea-Wormwood, commonly but falſely 
called Roman Wormwood ; and a Pound of the 
freſh Leaves of Angelica, without the thick Part 
of the Stalks. Put theſe together into an Alem 
bick, and pour on them four Gallons and an half 
of Water. Make a gentle Fire under the Still, 
that the Matter may be made warm, and keep it 
thus four and twenty Hours. Then Jute the 

unctures with Flour and Water Paſte ſpread on 
YTrown Paper, and raiſe the Fire to make the 
Matter boil, but not violently. Keep it thus till 
the Water that comes off is no longer whitiſh 
or fragrant. Then remove the Receiver. What 
follows is ſouriſh, and would ſpoil the reft. 

This is what is called Milk Water, and is kept 

at Coffee-Houſes as well as by Apothecaries. 


Aua Anethi, Dill Water. N 

Take of the Seeds of Dill, gathered when they 
are juſt at their full Growth, one Pound ; bruiſe 
them moderately, and put them into an Alem- 
bick with two Gallons of Water. Stir all 3 
well together with a Whiſk, and put on the Head. 
Make a ſmall Fire under, and keep the Matter 
moderately hot four and twenty Hours. Then 
raiſe the Fire; lute the Junctures with Paſte 
ſpread on Paper, and make the Matter boil, but 


not too violently; keep the Heat at this A . 
3 an 
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and receive the Liquor at the Worm as long as 
it is whitiſh and ſcented. When the Drops be- 
gin to be clear and tart, 1 remove the Gta and 
put out the Fire. 


Aqua Corticum Andie Oran am Water. 


Cut off the Rind of freſh Seville Oranges, 


ſhaving it thin, and taking only the yellow Part. 
Put four. Ounces of this, chopp'd ſmall, into an 
Alembick with two Gallons of Water. Waſh 
the Still-Head carefully, and run two or three 
Quantities of boiling Water through the Worm. 

Then put on the Head; lute the Jun&ures, and 
give a ſmall Fire only to warm the Matter for 
twenty-four Hours. After this raiſe it to make 
the Liquor boil moderately. The Orange-peel 
Water will now drop from the Worm. Let it 
run ſo long as it is fragrant and well taſted ; but 

when it grows ſouriſn and limpid, remove the 
Veſſel. Keep the firſt Water for Uſe : hers will 
be about four Quarts of it. 


Aqua Caftorei. Caſtor Water. 


Bruiſe moderately four Ounces of Ruſſia Caſtor, 
and put it into an Alembick, in which there is 
Water to the Quantity of two Gallons, Stir all 

well together with a Whiſk, and putting on the 
| Head, make a gentle Fire to heat the Water. 
| Take off the Head at Times to ſtir all about again, 
and keep it in this Condition four and twenty 
Hours. After this lute on the Head, and make 
the Liquor boil. Receive the Water from the 
Worm ſo long as it taſtes and ſmells of the In- 
ent. There will be about a Gallon of 1 it. 


IS | Aqua 
* 4 
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Aqua Cimamomi. Cinnamon Water,” | 


8 Beat to a groſs Powder a Pound of Cinnamon, 
put it into an Alembick with two Gallons of Wa- 
ter, make a little Fire under it, and keep ſtirring 
the whole together at Times for four and | 
Hours; then lute the Junctures and make the Li- 
quor boil; receive the Water at the End of the 

Worm ſo long as it is whitiſh, and taſtes and 
ſmells of the Ingredient: Then let out the Fire, 
there will be about a Gallon of this; * it tos 
Uk. 3 0 
| _ Aqua Feniculi. Fennel Water. 


Bruiſe groſsly a Pound of ſweet Fennel- Seeds, 
gathered ju at their Maturity, and put them into 
an * in which there is — Gallons of 

Water, ſtir them well together; make a ſmall 

Fire under the Alembick, and keep the Liquor 

warm for four and twenty Hours, often ſtirring 

the Seeds among it: After this lute the Junctutes, 
make the Water boil, and receive the Liquor 

from the End of the Worm as long as it is white, 

and has the Smell and Taſte of the Seed. When 

it drops clear and ſcentleſs, take away the Veſſel 
and let out the Fire ; there will be — a Gallon 
of the Water. Liar 

Aqua Ment he. Mint- Water. ; (2b 

Fake of the common Garden Mint, called Spear 

Mint, gathered when juſt beginning to flower 
and dried, the thick Part of the Stalks being cut 

away, two Pounds, cut it ſmall and put it into the 

Alembiek, with two Gallons and an half of Wa- 
ter; make a ſmall Fire to keep the Liquor warm 

twelve Hours, then lute the Junctures and increaſe 

the Heat till it boils: 2 the Water at the == 
d 0 
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of the Worm ſo long as it is whitiſh. or fragrant. 
When it is limpid and taſteleſs, remove the Veſſel 
and let out the Fire. There will be about a Gallon 
of the Water. 


Aqua Menthe Piperitidis. Pe peer Mint Wes 


Take of the Plant Pepper-Mint, gathered when 
going to flower, and dried, (the thick Part of the 
Stalk being cut away,) a Pound and half, cut it 
ſmall and put it into an Alembick with two Gal- 
lons and an half of Water : Make a little Fire to 
keep it warm four and twenty Hours, then Jute 


the Junctures and make it boil: Receive the Wa- 


ter as long as it taſtes hot and pungent ; but as 
ſoon as the Drops are infipid let out the Fire, re- 
move the Glaſs in Time, that none of this laſt 
running be mixed with the Water. 


Aqua Piperis Jamai cenſis. Alli pice Water, 
Bruiſe groſsly half a Pound of the Spice called 


Pimenta, or Famaica Pepper; put to it in an Alem- 
bick ſix Quarts of Water, ſtir and mix them well 
together; light a little Fire under to take the 
Liquor warm, and continue it four and twenty 
Hours: After this lute the Junctures and make it 
boil. Receive the Water from the Worm as long 
as it is whitiſh or fragrant, then remove the Veſ- 
ſel and let out the Fire; there will be about 4 


Gallon of this Water. 
Agua Pulegii. RD Water. 


Take of the Herb Pennyroyal; gathered when 
juſt going to flower, and dried, a Pound and half, 
eut it ſmall and put it into an Alembick, with two 
Gallons and an bal of Water: Make the whole 


warm for twelve Hours; and after this lute on 
| O FE | the 
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the Head, make the Water boil, and receive the 
Water from the Worm ſo long as it is whitiſh, or 
| taſtes or ſmells of the Herb; after this remove 


the Veſſel and let out the Fire. There will be - 
about a Gallon of this Water. 


Agua Roſarum. Roſe Water. "I 


Put into an Alembick, with two Gallons and 
an half of Water, fix Pounds of Damaſk Roſe 
Flowers moderately opened. Pour boiling Water 
ſeveral Times through the Worm, put on the 
Head, and lute carefully the Junctures; make a 
ſmall Fire, which raiſe by Degrees till the Liquor 
boils, but let this be but gently : Receive the Wa- 

ter from the Worm till a Gallon has come off, 
then remove the Veſſel and let out the Fire 


Compound Waters.. 


f | 


Aqua Alexiteria Spirituoſa. Spirituous Alexite- 
| 3285 rial Water. 
19 Cut ſmall half a Pound of the Tops of Spear- 
1 Mint freſh gathered, when the Plant is juſt be- 
ginning to form the Spikes for flowering; put 
theſe into an Alembick with a Gallon of fine Me- 
laſſes Spirit of the Proof Strength, and a Gallon 
of Water. Add of the Tops of Sea Wormwood 
cut ſmall in the ſame Manner, and of the Leaves 
of Angelica cut alſo, and both freſh gathered, four 
Ounces each. Lute on the Head and make ſuch 
a Fire under the Still, as will make the Liquor 
boil and the Spirit come over in a ſmall Thread; 
keep it at this Height as long as what runs is ſpi- 
rituous; when it begins to taſte faint remove the 
Veſſel, and add fair Water to the diſtilled Spirit 
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to reduce it to a Proof Strength, there will then be 
juſt a Gallon of it ; and if it it be deſired to ſweeten 
it, four Qunces of Sugar is the proper Quantity: 
This is beſt diſſolyed in the Water that is added 
to bring it to a due Strength, _ 

This ſweetning of the Cordial Waters i is a Mat- 
ter of Diſcretion, but it can do no Harm, and it 
at once ſoftens the Spirit and exalts the Flavour 
of the Ingredients : It is to be done in this Man- 
ner to all, if done at all. It will'be ſeen how much 
is wanting of the Quantity of Spirit put into the 
Still, and juſt ſo much Water will be neceſſary to 
de added in this the Sugar is to be diſſolved in 
Bs Proportion of an Ounce to every Quart of the 

pirit. 
Aqua Alexiteria cum Aceto. Alexiterial Water 
with Vinegar. | 


Cut ſmall half a Pound of freſh gathered Mint, 
and the ſame Quantity of the Leaves of Angelica, 
add four Ga of the freſh Tops of Roman 
Wormwood, cut in the ſame Manner; put them 
into an Alembick with a Gallon of Proof Spirit 
and fix Quarts of Water, and diſtill off between 
three and four Quarts as in the former Proceſs, 
then add Water to make up 2 Gallon, but cer- 
tainly without Sugar; and to this add a Pint of 
good White Wine Vinegar. 


Aqua Seminum Ani ½. Aniſeed Water. 


Bruiſe together in a Mortar half a Pound of 
Aniſe Seeds and half a Pound of the Seeds of An- 
gelica, both gathered juſt at their full Maturity, 
and dried. Pour on theſe in an Alembick a Gal- 
lon of fine Melaſſes Spirit of a Proof Strength, and 
2 Gallon of Water; put on the Head, lute well 

O 2 the 
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the Junctures, and raiſe the Fire by Degrees, till 
the Spirit run from the Worm i im an even and mall 
Thread. Let it continue running ſo long as the 
Liquor is Spirituous, then remove the Veſſel,” and 
make up the Quantity that it contains a Gallon 
with fair Water, with Sugar or without: it will now 
be of the ſame Strength with the Spirit put in, | 
and will be a moſt fragrant Water. 


Aqua Gorticum: ern Compoſita. on 2 
Orangepeel Water. 


Cut off t the freſh Rinds of fine Seville Oral 

thin, ſo as to take very little more than the 
yellow Part, of this take half a Pound, cut it very 
mall, and put it into an Alembick, with a Gal- 
lon of Melaſſes Spirit, and two Quarts of Water. 
Lute on the Head, and make the Fire under it 
gentle at firſt; by degrees raiſe it, till the Matter 
boils lightly, keep i it juſt at this moderate Height 
ſo long as what comes from the Worm has any 
Spirit. After this remove the Veſſel, and let the 
Fire go out; add to the Spirit that is drawn off, as 
much Water as will make it up a Gallon, it will 
then be of Proof Strength, keep it for r 


Agua Cardamomi. Cudamom- Water: Be s 


Pick four Ounces of the leſſer CardamomsSevds. 
carefully from their Huſks, bruiſe them, and put 
them into an Alembic, with a Gallon of Melaſſes | 
Spirit, and two Quarts of Water; lute on the 
Head, and make a briſk Pie: keep the Spirit 
running from the Worm in an even and full Steam; 
and when what comes is no longer Spirituous, re- 
move the Veſſel. Add to the diſtilled Spirit as 
much fair Water as will make it a Gallon; and. 


this 7 


and wk what runs is no 


- 
* 
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2 this? wilt Teds t to che fame Strength with. the 
Split employed. 25 


Aqua Cari. Carul Water. 


Bruiſe ſlightly half a Pound of Carui Seeds, 
ut them into an Alembic, with a Gallon of 
Melafſes Spirit, and two Quarts of Water, make 
a briſk Fire under, and keep the Spirit running in 
a good Stream. When What comes over has no 
Spirit in it, remove the Receiver, meaſure the 
Spirit, and make it up a Gallon with fair Water. 


Aqua Cinnamumi Spirituoſa. Strong Cinnamon FEY 


Water: 

Bruiſe groſly half a Pound of Oh bn Wy 
it into an Alembic with a Gallon of Melaſſes 
Spirits, and three Quarts of Water, . make a ſmall 
Fire under it, and keep the Liquor hot, but un- 
der the Degree of boiling, four and twenty Hours: 
then lute the Junctures, and encreaſe the Fire, 
make the Liquor boil well, and the Spirit come 
over in a full Thread; when it taſtes no longer 
ſpirituous, remove the Receiver. Waſh out the 
Alembick, and put in three Quarts of freſh Water, 
to this add half a Pound of freſſi Cinnamon bruiſed, 
as the firſt, and pour on it the Spirit from the Re- 
ceiver. Lute the Junctures, and make the Fire 
briſk; keep the Spirit r, over in a full Thread, 

onger Fun re- 
move the Receiver. Meaſure the Spirit, and ſo 
much as it wants of a Gallon, add of fair Water, 
in hirn firſt diſſolye four Ounces of fine Sugar. 


Aqua Juniperi. Juniper Water, 


Take of Juniper Berries gathered when ripe, and 


eue dried a Pound; bruiſe them well in a 
O 3 Mortar, 
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Mortar, and put them into an Alembick, with a 
SGallon of Melaſſes Spirit. Make a little Fire to 
heat the Spirit, but not to make it boil : let it 
ſtand thus four and twenty Hours, than add Carui 
Seeds, and {weet Fennel Seeds bruiſed, of each an 
. Ounce and a half; and two Quarts of Water. 
Lute the Junctures, and raiſe the Fire, that the 
Spirit may come over in a full Thread. When 
what runs is no longer ſpirituous, remove the Re- 
ceiver, add to what it contains, as much Water 
as will make it up a Gallon, 

This has all the Virtues of the famous Geneva, < 
a Spirit greatly ſophiſticated at this Time. 


Aqua Mentha Een dis Spirituoſa. Strong 5 Pe p- 
per Mint Water. 


Cut ſmall a Pound and a half of the Tops of 
Pepper Mint, gathered juſt before flowering, and 
dried; put it into an Alembick; and add to it a 
Gallon of Proof S pirit of Melaſſes, and threeQuarts 
of Water. Let them ſtand together four and 
twenty Hours cold; then lute the Junctures, and 
make a briſk Fire. Draw off the Spirit, and 
when what runs has no more of it, remove the 
Receiver, make up the Quantity a Gallon with 
fair Water; and if it be required, firſt diſſolve in 

that Water four Ounces of fine Sugar. 


| Aqua Menthe Spirituca. Strong Mint Water. 

Cut to Pieces a Pound and a half of the Tops 
of common Spear Mint dried, take to the Length 
of four or five Inches ; and let the Mint be ſuch 


as was gathered juſt when it was coming. into 
Flower: Put to this a Gallon of Spirit, and three 


Quarts of Water. © Lite on the Head, and make 
a gentle 
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a gentle Fire, raiſe it by Degrees, till the Liquor 
boils; keep the Stream from the Worm, mode- 
rately full, and when what comes over is no longer 
Spirituous, remove the Glaſs: meaſure the diſtilled 
Liquor, and make it up a Gallon with fair Water, 

in which, if required, there has firſt been diſſolved 
four Ounces of the fineſt Sugar, 


Aua Nucis Moſcbate. Nutmeg Water. 


| Grate to Powder two Ounces of Nutmegs, put 
them into an Alembick, with a Gallon of Me- 
laſſes Spirit, and two Quarts of Water. Make a + 
little Fire, and lute only the Head of the Still ; 
keep this Fire under it twelve Hours, never letting 
it riſe too near boiling the Liquor ; then raiſe it 
gradually, till the Spirit comes from the Worm : 
keep it in a full round. Stream; and when what 
runs has no more Spirit in it remove the Veſſel. 
Make up the Quantity of the diſtilled Liqour..a a 
Gallon with Water, and add, if required, four 
Ounces of fine Sugar, 1 


Aqua Pulegii Spirituoſa. Spirituous Penny- 
nn EIT 
| Cut to Pieces a Pound and a half of dried Penny- 
= royal, gathered when juſt beginning to flower ; 
put it into an Alembick, with a Gallon of Me- 
MM Jlaſles Spirit, and three Quarts of Water; lute the 
Junctures, and make a little Fire, which raiſe 
| very gradually till the Liqour boils, keep the 
| Spirit running in an equal, but ſmall Thread; and 
| when it is all-got off remove the Receiver. Make 
| up the Quantity of the diſtilled Liquor a Gallon, 


k A. a _— — 6 * m ” a ls | 


with fair Water, and keep it for Uſe, 
O 4 Aqua 
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Aua Repham. Horſeradiſh Water. 
Put into an Alembick two Gallons of Melaſſes 
Spirit, and two Quarts of Water: add to this 
nine Ounces of Nutmegs, grated to Powder, two 
Pounds of freſh Seville Orange Peel, and the 
ſame Quantity of Horſeradiſh Root, cut into thin 
Slices; laſtly, add four Pounds of the freſh Leaves 
of Garden Scurvygraſs, cut alſo to Pieces. Lute 
on the Head, and make a little Fire: raiſe it by 
Degrees, till the Liquor juſt boils, and keep the 
Spirit coming over in a ſmall Thread, When 
what runs is no longer {pirituous remove the Re- 
ceiver, meaſure the Quantity that is diſtilled, and 
make it up two Gallons with fair Water. This i is 
the ſtrongeſt of all the Waters kept i in the Shops. 


Aqua Epidemica. Plague Water. 


Cut to Pieces of dried Roſemary-Leaves an 
Ounce and half, Rue, Sage, Roman Wormwood, 
and Mint, of each two Ounces; freſh Angelica- 
Root an Ounce : Put to theſe in an Alembick 
Proof Spirit a Gallon, and two Quarts of Water, 
make a little Fire, and let them ſtand four and 
twenty Hours; then raiſe the Fire, lute on the 
Head, and keep the Spirit coming over in an 
equal and good Stream; when what runs is no 
longer ſpirituous, remove the Receiver, and 
meaſurin g the Quantity of diſtilled Liquor, make 
it up a Gallon with fair Water, in which four 
Ounces of Sugar have been firſt diſſolved. 

This is a pleaſanter Water than the Compound 
Alextterial one before- mentioned. 


Agua Bryoniæ. Bryony Water. 


Cut to Pieces a Pound of freſh Pennyroyal, put 
it into an Alembick, and pour on a Gallon of 


Proof 
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Proof Spirit and a Gallon of Water ; add to theſe 


of freſh Savine cut to Pieces, of Rane; Catmint, 

and Baſil, each half a Pound, two Ounces of 
freſh Seville Orange-Peel, and four Pounds of 
freſh Root of white Bryony ; Give a gentle Heat 
under the Alembick for four and twenty Hours, 
then raiſe it till the Liquor boils, the JunEtures 
being luted, and a Receiver placed under the 
Worm : Keep i it running in a full Stream, and 
when the Liquor is no longer ſpirituous, remove 
the Veſſel; meaſure the diſtilled Liquor, and 


make i it up a Gallon with fair Water, 


Aqua Citri, Citron Water. 
8 into thin Slices half a Pound of freſh Ci- 


tron-Peel, or if that cannot be had, of Lemon- 


Peel, 'add to it an Ounce and half of N utmegs 
grated to Powder, and four Pounds of dried Figs, 
cut alſo into Slices; pour on theſe a Gallon of 
Melaſſes Spirit and a Gallon of Water: Put them 
all into an Alembick, and let them ſtand four 
and twenty Hours in a gentle Heat; then raiſe 
the Fire and lute the Junctures. Throw into the 
Receiver the white Leaves only of fix Orange- 
Flowers freſh gathered. Keep up the Fire that 
the Spirit may come over in an equal and fine 
Thread: When what runs taſtes inſipid, remove 
the Receiver, and meaſuring what is the Quantity 


of the Liquor, make it up a Gallon with fair Wa- 


ter, in which four Ounces of fine Sugar have been 
firſt difſolved. 
This is the pleaſanteſt of all Cordial Waters, i it is 


very little inferior to that brought from Barbadbes. 


Aqua 


2 
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Agua Stephani, Doctor Stephens's Water. 


Beat together to a groſs Powder Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Nutmeg, Ginger, Aniſe and Caraway Seeds, 
of each a Drachm and half; put theſe into an A- 

| lembick with a Gallon of Melaſſes Spirit, and two 
| Quarts of Water; add the Tops of freſh Mother 
of Thyme, Roſemary, Mint, Sage, and Origanum, 
of each fix Drachms, all cut to Pieces. Lute on 
the Head, and begin with a gentle Fire, which 
by Degrees raiſe till the Liquor boils, Keep the 
Spirit running from the Worm in a fine ſmall 
Thread, and when what comes over is inſipid, 
remove the Receiver. Add to the diſtilled Liquor 
as much fair Water as will make it up a Gallon, 
_ firſt having diſſolved in it For Ounces of fine 


Sugar. BY bv 
. Epid amica cum Papavere. Reg | Surfeit 


| Water. 
Bruiſe into a gros Powder half an Ounce of : 
Cinnamon, three Drachms of Mace, and one 
Drachm of Cloves; put theſe into an Alembick 
with a Gallon of Malafſes Spirit and two Quarts 
of Water: Keep a ſmall Fire under the Alembick 
four and twenty Hours, then lute the Junctures 
and raiſe it to boiling. Put into' the Receiver a 
Pound of Raiſins, four Ounces of Figs, and half 
2 Pound of freſh-gathered Flowers of red Poppy. 
Let the Spirit run on theſe, and when what comes 
over is infipid, add as much fair Water as will 
make up a Gallon. Let the Ingredients remain 
in it a Week without Heat and without INT ; 
then ſtrain it off and filter for Uſe. 
Rey | 
Aqua 
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4 Melli. Honey- Water. 


Bruiſe a Pound of Coriander-Seeds and put. 


them into an Alembick, with a Gallon of fine 
Melaſſes Proof Spirit; add to theſe an Ounce of 
Cloves bruiſed, and the ſame Quantity of Nut- 
meg grated to Powder, cut in five Vanilloes, and 
add Benjamin and Storax, of each fix Drachms, 


and of Citron or elſe Lemon-Peel an Ounce and. 


half: Laſt of all put in a Pound of fine Honey, 


ſtir all well together, and then add a Gallon of 


Water ; make a ſmall Fire, and keep the whole 
in Digeſtion four Days, then increaſe the Fire, 


late the Junctures cloſe, and draw off the Spirit 
in a fine but equal Stream. Put into the Receiver 


five Grains of Ambergreaſe and one of Mulk; 
when the Spirit is all come over, meaſure it, and 


add, to make up the Quantity a Gallon, an equal | 


| Mixture of Roſe and Oran ge Flower Water. 
Ibis is the moſt perfect Receipt by which Ho- 
£ un has ever yet been made. 


Diiſtilled 8 pirits. 


T HES E are only Spirits of a ſtronger Kind 

than Proof, impregnated in the ſame Man- 
ner with the vegetable Ingredients, ingly or in 
Conjunction. 


Sporitus Lavendulæ Simplex. Simple Spirit of 
Lavender. © © 

| Put into an Alembick a Gallon of fine Proof 

Mclaſſes Spirit, put into it a Pound and a half of 

Lavender Flowers, juſt open and freſh ſtripped 

from the Stalks. Make a ſmall Fire under the 


Still, and * Degrees raiſe it, to make the Spirit 


riſe 


* 
y —_— 
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Rn 


riſe in Vapour: diſtill off five Pints, pp it 


running in a full Stream. This is What is called 
| Lavender Water, and is, kept alſo for ſome Pur- 


poſes i n Medicine, when the Colour. of the com- - 


; abs Spirit © of Lavender is not choſen. 


Spiritus Roriſnarini. Spirit of Roſemary. 


Put a Gallon of Proof Spirit into an Alem- . 
bick, and cut into it a Pound and half of the 
Tops of Roſemary, with the Flowers juſt open- 


ed, freſh; gathered while the Morning Dew is 


upon them; let them ſtand Ifen twelve 
Hours without any Heat, and then make the 
Fire, Tuting the Junctures carefully. Keep the 


Spirit running in an equal and moderate Thread, 


and diiſtill off five Pints. This is called Hungary 
4 5 Some make it of the Strength of Recti- 
d Spirit, drawing off on V two 


ba Gallon of Proof; but in this Caſe 18 | 


ſtrong of the Spirit, and has . line mel! 2 


the Herb. e N . 


8 Previus Lavendulæ © "ll Gpmpound Spirit 


| of Lavender. er 


Beat to a groſs Powder half an "Ounce of Gin. 
s and grate down the ſame Quantity of 
Nutmegs; afterwards powder ſeparately three 
Drachms of Red Sanders-wood. Mix together 


three Pints of the Simple Spirit of Lavender, and 


one Pint of the Spirit of Roſemary ; put to theſe 


the Ingredients juſt mentioned, and let them 


ſtand together in the Cold twenty Days, fre- 
quently ſhaking the * . After this filter it 


RY 


ko ye as 4 647} þ 8 


x TONE Spirit 


urin Gechbbarie.” Sf pirit of Scurvyghafs: x 
Cut to Pieces four and twenty Pounds of the 


2 Leaves of Garden: Scurvygraſs freſh. gathered. 
Put them into an Alembick, and pour on them 


two Gallons, of Proof Spirit. Let them ſtand four 
and twenty Hours without Heat, but with the 
Veſſels luted. After this make the Fire, and 
diſtill off one Gallon in an even ſmall Thread. 


Spiritus Cocbleariæ Purgans, Purging 1 of 
| Scurvygraſs. 


Diſſolxe in a Pint of the plain Spirit of Scr 
graſs one Ounce of Reſin of Jalap. 


- Having thus gorie through the ſeveral Plepa- 
rations of Spirits and Cordial Waters now in Uſe, 
it may be proper, partly for the ſake of explaining 
the Terms, and partly for the  ſhewing what the 
Things themſelves are, to deliver the Art of pre- 
paring thoſe ſpirituous Liquors! which are uſed 3 in 
the making them. 

Me do not ſuppoſe that the Chemiſt i is to pre- 
pare his own Spirits. The making of theſe from 
fermented vegetable Subſtances and Liquors im- 

regnated with them; is an Art of itſelf, and is in 
the Hands of another Set of Perſons, the Diſtil- 
lers, as they are  expreſly. called. Howovery it 
may be very proper that the Chemiſt and the A- 
pothecary know What theſe are, and how pre- 
pared, that they may Know when” _ are Se 
nuine, pure and proper. 2} 

As to the Terimggenerally 5 to expreſsthieſs 
Spirits, they are only two; the one is 'Progf Spi- 
nut, and the other Reef fed Spirit, or wy "of 
N Wie. Mot that * thing is nn 


. — 
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by the laſt Word as to the Origin of the Spirit ; 

for what is called Spirit of Wine is uſually made 

from Malt. The Terms expreſs only the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Strength. 

Rectified Spirit, or Spirit of Wine, is Spirit 
ſeparated from all Water, Which is 3 and 
will burn all away. It is called by Name, 

whether made from Malt or Wien W 
Proof Spirit is that which is of the Strength of 
Brandy: It conſiſts of equal Parts of Spirit and 


Water. From two Gallons of this a Callon of _ 


the other may be drawn by Diſtillation, This 
is called Proof Spirit, from whatſoever Materials 
it is made. 

The Subſtances from which theſe Spirits are 
made are generally two; Malt, or Melaſſes, com- 
| monly called Treacle, the thick Liquor ſeparated 
in 3 Sugar. A Spirit of the, ſame Kind 1s 
alſo obtained from the waſhing of the Sugar- 
baker's Veſſels. 

The Spirits diſtilled from theſe two Subſtances 
are called by the two Names of Malt and Me- 


Alaſſes Spirits; and they differ in Quality; the lat- 


ter being preferable for moſt Uſes in Medicine. 

The Malt Spirit is apt to retain a Flavour from 
the eſſential Oil of its Ingredient, and this is a 
diſagreeable one: the Melaſſes Spirit is ane 
and more free from Oil. 

The Intent of the Cordial Waters is to impreg- 
nate #Spirit with the eſſential Oil of certain Ingre- 
dients which are added to it in the Still: a firſt Re- 
quiſite, therefore, is, that it ſhould be purified from 
all Oil of its own, not only becauſe it will then re- 
ceive more of the others, but becauſe hen its own 
| Oil 1 is that of Malt it is a very difagroeoblg one. 


This 


or CHEMISTRY. , _— 
This is more to be regarded where Proof Spi- 
rit is to be uſed, than where that which is recti- 
fied ; for the Malt Spirit, which is very fetid in 
the firſt Diſtillation, loſes more and more of its 
Scent in every Operation, and is therefore more 
pure as more rectified. The Melaſſes Spirit is 
naturally ſofter and finer ; and no Art will make 
that diſtilled from Malt durably like it. 
For nice Proceſſes it is always beſt to examine 
firſt the Spirit. That which ſeems tolerably py 
in itſelf, often diſcovers its Faults when reduced - 
with Water, If on mixing an Ounce of Proof 
Spirit with two Ounces of Water it remain clear 
and without Smell, it is fit tor any Uſe; but if 
it ſmell ill, or look blueiſh, it is to be rejected. 
Thus much may ſerve for the Choice of oy | 
when it is to be. bought ; but it remains to | 
the Proceſs for the making it. Suppoſe the Mate 
Spirit; for that is commonly rectified into what 
is called Spirit of Wine, and wh is moſt uſed 
by the Chemiſt. 


The Proceſs for nadie; Malt Spirit. 


Mix together ten Pounds of ground Malt and 
three Pounds of Wheat Flour; mix theſe with two 
Gallons of cold Water : ſtr them well together. 
When all is thoroughly - blended, pour in five 
Gallons of boiling Water. Stir all well together; 
then let it ſtand two Hours: after this ſtir it again, 
and let it cool. When it is quite cold, add to it 
two Ounces of ſolid Yeaſt, and ſet it in a warm 
Place, looſely covered, that it may ferment. 

When this has fermented together three Days, 
or thereabout, prepare the Alembick for the Di- 
ſtillation; make a ſmall Fire under 1 it, and boil 


* @ 
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a ſmall Quantity of Water in it, that the Sides 
and Bottom may be moiſt : then ſtir. the fer- 
mented Matter together and pour it in: keep 
ſtirring it as it grows hot, and when it is near 
boiling put on the Head. Lute the Junctures, | 
and keep the Liquor running from the Worm in 
a ſmall Stream. Keep the Fire up ſo long as 
| be — runs is fpirituous. When it becomes in- 
fipid, let all cool, and remove the Receiver. 
What is now in the Receiver is a weak Spirit, 
called by the Diſtillers the Low Mine; what 
runs afterwards is called the Faint; and they take 
great Care to keep it out of this Liquor, becauſe 
it is of a very ill Smell, and would {poll it greatly. 
To make Proof Spirit, put this Liquor into a 
Balneum Mariz, contrived by a Veſlel of Pewter 
let into the common Alembick, and diſtill the 
Spirit. Thus the watery Part is left behind in 
the Veſſel, and in the Receiver there is a ſtrong 
Spirit. To this Water is to be added, till upon 
pouring ſome of it into a Glaſs there appear a Set 
of Bubbles on the Top, which go off after a Time 
without breaking into others, and look ſtrong and 
not watery. This is Proof Spirit. Its Stren 
is what is named above that of equal Parts of 
pure Spirit and Water. | 
To rectify this into Spirit of Wine, it is again 
to be put into the Balneum Mariæ, and half the 
Quantity diſtilled off. This being tried will burn 
all away; and this is what we Underiiand, BY | 
et Spirit, or Spirit of Wine. | 
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Eſſential oi. n 
RSIDE the Simple and the Spitituous Was 


Preparations, which are procured by the Uſe of 


the Alembick. Theſe are the eſſential Oils of 


Plants. They have their Name from their con- 


taining the Edlence or principal Virtue, together 


with the Taſte and Smell of the Plant; but 15 
are acrid and pungent on the Tongue. 
Theſe Oils, ſimple as they appear to us, yet 
are compoſed of two Parts, or properly the Body 
of the Oil, which we ſee contains a more light 


and fine Spirit, which has the Virtues and the Fla- 


vour of the Plant, the reſt being but the Vehicle 
to it. This is ſeen from hence, that if theſe 


Oils are expoſed to the Air, their Spirit flies off, 


and they become dead, ſcentleſs, and almoſt 1 in- 
ſipid. | 


Plant which gives to the Simple and Compound 
Waters their Taſte and Smell of the Plant. In 
the Simple Kinds, as it is Water that is impreg- 
nated," the Liquor is milky” or whitiſh, becauſe 
Water does not well hold Oil ſuſpended: in the 


compound or ſpirituous Kind, provided the Spirit 


be of a due Strength, they are ſuſpended clear; 
for theſe Oils all mix with Spirit. 
To this is owing the extemporaneous Method 


of making Spirit of Lavender, or Spirit of Roſe- 


mary, * mixing a mw Drops of the diftilled Oil 
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ters, there are yet another Set of medicinal | 
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of either Plant with Spirit of Wine rectified; and 
in the ſame Manner may be blended with 
Water, being firſt mixed with Sugar; and fo ex- 
temporary ſimple Waters may be made. But this 
Proceſs does not ſucceed ſo well as the other. 

Theſe Oils are all made ſo nearly in the ſame 
Manner, that two or three Inſtances will ſerve 
for the Proceſs; and the Directions given in theſe 
may be extended to all the reſt. 


Oleum Limonum. Oil of e 


Cut to Pieces ten Pounds of the yellow Peel of 
Lemons ; put it into an Alembick, and pour on 
it three Gallons of River Water ; make a briſk 
Fire, and lute the Junctures carefully. Keep'the 
Water running in a large Thread at firſt from 
the Worm, till about two Quarts are come over; 
then flacken the Fire, and let it run more mo- 
derately. Draw off in the whole about a Gallon 
and half; this will be a ſcented Water of Leman- 
peel, and there will float upon it a Quantity of a 
. and fine pale coloured & Oil. This is the eſ- 
ſential Oil of Lemon- peel: ſeparate it for Uſe, 
This Separation is beſt made by a Glaſs ſold 
at the Shops for that Purpoſe, which, by means 
of a Pipe riſing from the Bottom, and turning 
downward at a certain Height, lets out the 
Water from below, and keeps all the Oil un- 
diſturbed and collected together in the Neck of 
the Glaſs. It may be Keen by a Funnel, 
or otherwiſe. 
If a larger Quantity of this Oil be required, 


- "ent to Pieces ſome more Lemon-Peel, and add it 


to the Remainder in the Alembick; firſt taking 
out the former Peel: n the 
1 | 3 diſtilled 
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diſtilled Water, from which the Oil had been 
ſeparated in the former Proceſs. Diſtill this as 
the former, and a larger Proportion of Oil will 
be obtained. 8 

This is a very fragrant and fine Oil. Moſt of 


the efſential Oils ſwim on Water, but this ſwims . 


on Spirit of Wine till ſhaken together; it then 
mixes perfectly with it, and makes a very ele 

Kind of ſweet Water, of the Nature of that of 
_ Lavender. 

In this Manner are to be obtained the eſſential 


Oils of all thoſe Vegetables which yield them 


freely, and have them light and very volatile. 
Such are thoſe of Mint, Origanum, Pepper- 
Mint, Wormwood, Pennyroyal, and many others. 
This is the ſhorteſt and moſt familiar of all the 
Proceſſes; the other Subſtances which part with 
their Oils leſs freely require more Trouble. 


Oleum Reriſmarini. Oil of Roſemary. 


Cut to Pieces five Pounds of Roſemary-tops; 
with the Flowers juſt blowing upon them, freſh, 
and gathered in the Morning while the Dew was 


them. Put them into an Alembick; with 


three Gallons of Water. Make a ſmall Fire un- 
der it, and continue the Heat two Days: then 
lute the Junctures, and raiſe the Fire till the 
Matter boils: let it work briſkly for ten Mi- 
nates, and then ſlacken the Fire a little. Draw 
off about a Gallon and half, and ſeparate the Oil 
which ſwims upon the Water. 


More Oil may be procured by adding freſh 


Roſemary to the Decoction, and pouring in the 


Water from which the Oil has been ſeparated, | 


e in the former Proceks | ; 
„„ Ou 
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- Oil of Roſemary being ſomething heavier than 
the former, requires Maceration of the Plant to 
diſlodge it in any Quantity: But what we make 


thus is inferior in Fragrance to that imported 


from France and Taly. This is not owing to any 
Defect in our Knowledge of the Way of obtain- 


ing it; but the Herb itſelf in thoſe warm Coun- 
tries Wie it is native and wild, is more fragrant 
than with us, where the Cold almoſt kills it yearly. 


Of the Nature of Oil of Roſemary are thoſe 
of Rue, Savin, Lavender, and Sweet Morjoram ; 
they are not fo light as thoſe of Mint and Lemon- 


peel, and they are to be drawn in this Nane 


Others require yet more Trouble. 


Oleum Aniſi. Oil of Aniſe-ſced: 


Bruife to a groſs Powder twelve Ounces of 
Aniſe- ſeed; put it into an Alembick, and add to 
it four Gallons of Water, and put in four Pounds 


of common Bay Salt. Let theſe ſtand in Mace- 
ration two Days cold, then give a gentle Heat, 


and keep the Liquor warm two Days longer. 
At the End of this Time lute the Junctures, and 
diftill off two Gallons of Water with a briſk 
Fire. At the Top will be the Oil, that muſt be 


ſeparated for Uſe. 


In this Manner may be diſtilled the Oils of 
Carut and Cummin Seeds, as alſo of Juniper 


Berries, and of any other 5f the Seeds and Fruits 
of that Texture. [11 


Oleum Saſſafræ. Oil of Saſſafras. 
Cut to thin Slices ten or twelve Pounds of the 
Root of the Saſſafras Tree, which often _— 
over with the Wood; or in defect of this, uſe 

| the 
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the Wood with its Bark. Put it into an Alem- 
bick with five Gallons of Water, and add to this 
as much Oil of Vitriol as will give it a Shatpneſs. 
Give a gentle Heat, and continue it three Days. 
At the End of this Time lute the Junctures, and 
make the Fire briſk. Work off in a quick Stream 
two: Gallons and a half of Water, and then let; 
out the Fire. The Oil of Saflafras will have 
come over with the Water; but it will be found 
ſunk to the Bottom, not floating on the Surface 
of the Water. 

In this Manner, with the Aſſiſtance of a Mi- 
neral Acid, and of a warm Maceration, are to be 
drawn the Oils of Cinnamon, and the like, which: 
ſink in Water. 

By one or other of theſe Proceſſes may be ob- 
tained the eſſential Oil of any Vegetable: Sub- 
ſtance ; and they are to be varied and adapted 
according to the Nature of each. A ſpeedy and 
quick Diſtillation does for the common aroma-: 
tick and light Herbs. Maceration is neceſſary 
to thoſe which are more reſinous, and their Oils 
heavy; for Seeds and Fruits in general, Salt is 
neceſſary to be added to the Water to obtain 
them in Quantity; and for the others, as the 
heavy Oils of Cinnamon, the Addition of an Acid. 


— OF SISSFIESSFISIOSEFISESISISSSIFSS. 
YOGA», Wo 
Concerning. Diſtillations by the Retort, 
AVING gone through the Products of 
Diſtillation by the Alembick, or of the or- 


67 Kind, we are naturally led to that other 
„ Kind 


W 
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Kind which is performed by the Retort. his 
\exhibits a new Set of Operations and a ſeparate 
Claſs of Medicines very powerful in their Kinds 


and of great Uſe. This is more immediately the 
Work of the Chemiſt ; for the A thecary claims 


.. to himſelf the Management of the Alembick, al- 
though it be trulya Part of the chemical A paratus. 


The Products of the Diſtillation by the Retort 
are Oils, what are called Spirits, and volatile Salts. 
The two former are the immediate Reſult of the 
Diſtillation, and fall into the Receiver as the Wa- 
ters and Oils do from the Alembick: The lft i is 


_ raiſed by the Fire during the Operation, and is a 
kind of Sublimation. 


What are called Spirits, produced by the Re- 
tort, are of two principal Kinds, acid and alka- 
line ; they have both the fame Origin, they ate 
acid Salts, or alkaline Salts diſſolved in Phlegm or 


Water, nothing other. 'The Oils are truly what 


they are called, differing little from the eſſential 
Oils obtained by the Alembick, except chat they 
are leſs fragrant, and burnt. 

The Produce of ſome Diſtillations by the Re- 


tort is ſingly an acid Spirit, of ſome others it is 


only an Oil with an acid Water. Some of theſe 
as «they afford Preparations kept in the Shops, 
ſhall G firſt delivered under the Name of the 
Preparation; the others by the Name of Diſtilla- 
tions of this or that Subject affording all the three, 


Oils by the Retort. 


Oleum Buxi. Oil of ox. 
Cr to Pieces ten or twelve Pounds of Box- 
wood, put it into a Retort of earthen Ware, 

or into a Glaſs one coated over with a good TO 
neſs 


- 
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neſs of Windſor Loam ; place it in a Furnace, and 


light a little Fire about it. Let it continue im 


this Heat two Hours, then raiſe the Fire ſome- 
what higher ; and after two or three Hours more 
make it ſtronger, and at laſtas ſtrong as the Veſ- 


fel will bear; continue it at this Strength an Hour 


and half, and by that Time there will come na 
more Fumes into the Receiver. Let all cool and 


unlute the Veſſels, there will be found in the 


Receiver two Liquors, an acid Spirit and a fœtid 
together into a Glaſs Funnel, and 


Oil. Put theſe 
when well ſeparated let them out gradually one 
after the other into ſeparate Glaſſes. | 

The Oil is in this State very fœtid. & a 


be either kept thus, or rectified by another Di- 


ſtillation; but an Oil of this Kind never is at all 


like thoſe drawn by the Alembick with the A 


ſiſtance of Water. 
The Oils of Guaiacum and all the i had 


Woods, and of many other vegetable Subſtances 


may bedrawnin this Manner; and fome few of 


them are kept in the Shops. 


Oleum Lateritium. Oil of Bricks. 


Put into a ſtrong earthen Veſſel two Quarts of 
Oil of Ohves, hs in a common Fire ſeveral 
Pieces of Bricks, make them red-hot and quench 
them in the Oil; and when they have imbibed 
the Oil, let em be beaten to a coarſe Powder 


and put into a Retort. Set this in a Sand Heat 


and make a ſtrong Fire under it, the Junctures 
being well luted : Continue the Fire ſo long as 
any Thing comes into the Receiver. When all 


is cool pour out the Liquor into a Glaſs. Funnel, 


* be found of two Kinds, acid Oil and a Spi- 
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rit; the Spirit is not ene the Oil is to be. 
ſeparated tor Uſe. 1 


Oleum Picis Barbadenhs. Oil of Barbades Tar. 


Put a Quart of Barbadees Tar into a Retort ca- 


ble of holding a Gallon, place this in a Sand 
a cover the Retort e with Sand, and 


then lute on the Receiver. Make a little Fire at 
firſt, and at the Diſtance of an Hour or two 

dually raiſe it till at length it be at the Height. 
The Receiver will contain in the End two Liquors 
as in the former Proceſſes, an Oil and a Spirit; 


theſe are to be ſeparated by means of a Glaſs F un- 


5 nel, and the Oil kept for . 


olan Capive Compoſitum. . Oil of 
5 Balſam of Capivi. | 

put into a Glaſs Retort two Pounds of Balſam 
of Capivi, add to it four Ounces of the Reſin 
called Gum Guaiacum, reduced to a fine Pow- 
der; ſet the Retort in.a Sand Heat, lute on we 
Receiver, and after covering the-Retort de 
Sand, give a Fire gentle at firſt, but to be raiſed 
by Degrees afterwards to the Height : There 
will be found in the Receiver, when all is cold, 
an Oil and a Spirit; the Oil is to be ſeparated 


e | 
In the ſame n that * Oil is ned 


from Barbadbes Far, and from theſe Ingredients 
an Oil may alſo be had from Benjamin, Balſam of 
Peru, and all Subſtances of that Kind; ſome of 
. theſe are occaſionally called for and kept by ſome 


Perſons, but there need not e Proceſſes 
N the makin ng them, 


1 


Aal 


11 
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Acid Spirits. 


Shi ritus Vitrioli. Spirit of Vitriol. 


UT into a ſtrong earthen Pan ten Pounds of” 
common green Vitriol. Set it over the Fi ire, 
in a little Time the Salt will melt; let it conti- 
nue ſo till it congeal again into a grey and firm 
Maſs: This is what is called calcined Vitriol. 
Continue the Fire under the Pan, and ſtir down 
the hardened Vitriol from the Sides, it will b 7 
Degrees grow red; keep it on the Fire till it 8 
is throughout of that deep Purple Colour, under 
which it is called the Colcothar of Vitriol. 3 
Put this Colcothar into an earthen Retort. RF 
There are Retorts of a peculiar Form, made on 
Purpoſe for this Uſe, they are called Long Necks. 
Set the Long- neck in a reverberatory Furnace, 7 
and lute on the Receiver very firmly with Vind. 
for Loam and cut Flax: Make a ſmall Fire to 
dry the Lute, and after three or four Hours, be- 1 
gin to raiſe it higher; continue it at the Height” 
for a long Time till no more Fumes are ſeen in 
the Receiver: After this let all cool. Unlute the 
Veſſels, and pour all the Liquor that is in the 
Receiver into a Glaſs Retort; ſet this in a Sand 
Heat and raiſe it gradually. There will firſt come 
into the Receiver a Phlegm of a ſulphureous 
Smell, but very little Taſte, this is called Pflegm 
of Vitriol; it is little uſed. After this there riſes 
another Liquor ; ſo long as this continues to come 
over continue the Fire. It is, after this, to be 
ſuffered to go out, and the Liquor in the Re- 
ceiver, and that remaining in the Retort are to 
5 be _ ſeparately ; That in the Receiver is the 
Spirit 
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Spirit of Vitriol ; that left in the Retort is called 


el It is no other than an acid Spirit, 


. ſtronger than the other. 

The te Vitriol remaining in the Long-neck after 
the Spirit and Oil are driven off, is called Colco- 
thar of Vitriol, and indeed is much more har. 
called ſo than the other. | 

It is to diſtill this Acid i in a great 
many Retorts or at once, the Fur- 
nace being ſo contrived as to hold ſeveral of them; 
and the ſame Fire operates equally on them all. 
This is the more neceſſary in this Diſtillation, as 
the Fire is of Neceflity to be continued at the 
Height a long Time. | 

What the Chemiſts fell under the Name of 

it of Vitriol, is uſually the Oil diluted with 

ater. They alſo too frequently ſell a Mixture 

of the ſame Kind for Oil of Sulphur. This is a 
very ſufficient Reaſon why the Apothecary ſhould 
know how to make them for himſelf, The Hall 
of the Company is a Place where theſe Things. 
are always to be found unſophiſticated, otherwiſe 
it would be little leſs than a Matter of abſolute 

Neceſſity that every Man prepared chem bimſelf. 


Spiritus Mitri. Spirit of Ni itre. 


Reduce four Pounds of clean Tobacco-Pipes 
to a tolerably fine Powder, then dry careful 
Pound of purified Nitre ; grind this alſo to a 
Powder, and mix it with age a wo Tobac- 
co- them r. Put the whole 
E — thick with Windſor 
Loam, and put it in a rever y Furnace. Lute 


on a Receiver and make a ſmall Fire. Continue 


the Heat in this Degree as long as any Fumes 
come 


come into the Receiver. After that enereaſe it by 
ſeveral Stages to the higheſt Degree at laſt, and 


keep it thus till no more e Vapiic come from the 
Retort : then let all cool, and pour the acid Spirit 
that is in the Receiver into a Glaſs, which muſt 


be well ſtopped. 

This is the common, or plain Spirit of Nitre; 
but that more uſually called fo, is the Kind pro- 
duced according to Glawber's Method, ly. ths 
Aſſiſtance of Oil of Vitriol. © 


Spiritus Nitri Glauberi. Glauber's Spirit of Nitrs, 


Put into a Retort three Pounds of purified Nitre, 
reduced to a groſs Powder; ſet the Retort 1 4 
Chimney, and there pour into it by a lit 

Time, a Pound of the ſtrong Spirit of 5 


called Oil of Vitriol. When they are mixed re- 


move the Retort to a ſand Furnace, and lute on 4 
Receiver, cover the Retort deep with Sand, and 


give it a Fire ſmall at firſt, and afterwards gradu- 


ally raiſed at Times. Let it be kept about 
two Hours at the Height; about ten Hours will 
finiſh the Operation : when all is cool unlute the 


Veſſel, and pour the Spitit of Nitre out t of the 


Receiver. 
Spiritus Salis. Spirit of Salt, - 


„ to Powder eight Pounds of clean To- 
bacco-Pipes, mix with this a Pound and a half of 


common Salt; when all have been ground well 
together, put then into a coated Retort, and ſet - 
it in a reverberatory Furnace. Lite on a Receiver, 


and make a ſmall Fire at firſt, afterwards raiſe it 


by degrees ; and at length when it is at the Height, 


keep it ſo four of five Hours, in which Time all 


the ; 
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the Spirit will come over. When there are D 


no more white Fumes in the Receiver, unlute the 
Veſſels, and pour off che n out of the Re- 


ceiver for Uſe. 
This is the plain Spirit of Salt, it u may be mi 


filed in the ſame Manner as that of Vitriol, and 


there will firſt riſe an uſeleſs Phlegm ; after this 
a milder acid Spirit, like what is properly called 
Spirit of Salt; and there will be left in the 
Retort an heavy acid Liquor, called the ſtrong 
Spirit, or the Oil of Salt; but theſe Liquors, like 
the common Spirit of Nitre, are now ſuperſeded 


by the Uſe of the * of EG made in Ginger” s 
Manner. . 


Spiritus dals Glauberi, Glauber $ Spit of Salt, 


Put into a Glaſs Retort that will hold a Gallon, 
a Pint of fair Water, ſet it under a Chimney, and 
pour into it by a little at Time two Pounds of Oil 


-= Vitriol ; when theſe are thoroughly mixed, add 


two WL of common Salt : remove the Retort 


after a little Time to a ſand Heat, and lute on a 


Receiver; give a Fire gentle at firſt, but raiſed by 
degrees to the Height; keep it in this State three 


Hours, or ſo long as any Thing comes over. 


When no more Vapours are ſeen in the Receiver 


let all cool, and ow the OE" of Salt out of the 


* 


| 
3 


ann 
Reduce to a coarſe Powder three Pounds of 


common green Vitriol; Powder alſo three Pounds 


of pure Nitre, when they have been powdered. 
ſeparately, mix them, and grind them for ſome 


Time . then add to them of common 
green 
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green Vitriol, calcined to a grey Powder, a Pound 

and a half; mix all theſe very well together, by 
grinding in the Mortar, and then put them into an 
earthen Retort. Set this in a reverberatary Fur- 
nace, and lute on a Receiver, with Windſor Loam, 
and cut Flax; make a Fire gradually, but after 


five or fix Hours let it be raiſed to the Height, 


and keep it there three or four Hours, or as long 
as any Fumes come from the Retort; when no 
more are ſeen, let the Fire go out, and the Veſſels 
cool. The Liquor in the Receiver is Aquafortis, 


Apuafortis cum Sale (mmm. Aquafortis with 
common Salt. 


Put ſixteen Ounces of Aquafortis into a glass 
Retort, and add to it one Dram of common Sea- 
Salt. Set the Retort in a ſand F urnace, lute on a 
Receiver, and give ſuch a Fire as is neceſſary to 
drive over all the Spirit into the Receiver. 

This is called compound Aquafortis. Its only 
Uſe in practical Chemiſtry is for the making the 
Red Corrofive Mercury, called Red Precipitate; 
but as that is not to be made without it, (at leaſt 
not ſo well by any other Means) it is worthy a 
Place here. It ferves alſo in the more curious 


Experiments to many Purpoſes, for Which 1 = 


common Aquafortis will not do. 


Agua Regia. 


Put into a Receiver three Pounds of Aquafortis, 
as add to it one Pound of Spirit of Salt; when they 


are thoroughly mixed pour the Liquor off into a 
Bottle for Uſe, it is Aqua Regia without the W 


_ of a ſeparate ede 


2 


| Aqua 


* 
— CC „1 
LY 


ide Aqua Regia made the other Way is altogether 


N as more difficult than 
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Adus Regia may alſo be made without a par 
ticular Diſtillation, by diſſolving in three Pounds 
of Aquafortis, a Pound of Sal Armoniac ; this 
muſt be put in by a little at a Time, and the 
Fumes avoided, for they are very pernicious. 
- The ſame Spirit may alſo be procured by Di- 
ſtillation, from a Mixture of one Pound of melted 
Sea Salt, and two Pounds of Aquafortis, proceed- 
ing in the common Method of diſtilling the A cid 
Spirits: but this is an unneceſſary Trouble, for 


equal to it. Its great Quality is that it e 
Gold, and does not act at all upon Silver. 


Spiritus Vitrioli Dulcis. Sweet Spirit of Vitriol 


Put into a very large-Retort a Pint of rectified 


Spiric of Wine, pour to it by degrees, a very little 
at a Time, a Pound of Oil of Vitriol. When they 


are thoroughly mixed, place the Retort on a Sand 


Heat, and ft to it a very large Receiver. Let the 


Retort only ſtand upon the Sand, not be covered 


in any Part with it; and give the Fire very gra- 


dually, and it ſmall and exactly regulated. 


5 Wben the Matter in the Retort grows black, and 


a Froth begins to riſe high from it, remove the 
Receiver, and let the Fire go out. The Liquor 
in the Receiver is the ſweet Spirit of Vitriol. 
Thoſe who love to repreſent chemical Proceſſes 
che are, have contrived an 
on Purpoſe for the Diſtillation of this 
Spirit; but it is not neceſſary. There is not a 
great Fire required to the Purpoſe, and what there 
is muſt be well regulated, but 5 
and under the Eye of a {kilful Operator ; the 
Proceſs may be perfectly performed, as given in 
place. — 


— 
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_ Spiritus Nitri Dulcis. Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 
Put into a large Retort, a Quart of rectiſied Spi- 
fit of Wine, pour on it by degrees, half a Pound 
of Glauber's Spirit of Nitre. Shake the whole to- 
gether, and place the Retort in a Sand Heat, fit on 
a Receiver, and give a gentle Fire; by degrees 
raiſe it higher, but do not at all make it violent, 
the Spirit will come over into the Receiver, and 
let it run till what comes is Acid, and will make 
an Efferveſcence with Salt of Tartar; then re- 
move the Receiver, and pour out what it contains, 
this is the ſweet Spirit of Nitre. | 
To theſe acid Spirits, produced by the Diſtilla - 
tion in the Retort, 9 becauſe of 
the ſame Kind, tho' it be not produced by any 
. Diſtillation at all, but by a Method 
ſelf: this is the Spirit of Sulphur, and from the 
Machine by which it is uſually made. Spirit of 
Sulphur by the Bell, the Glaſs having been of old 
of that Form. 
The Spirit of Sulphur is its Acid, condenſed 
while the Subſtance itſelf burns, by the Moiſture 
of the Air; and all that is neceſſary to procure it, is 
to catch the Vapour as it Flames; this however is 
difficult enough to be done, and moſt of the Appa- 
ratus that have been contrived are very awkward. 
What is at this Time moſtly uſed, is of a Form be- 
tween that of a Matraſs and a Bell; the lower Rim 
being turned inwards, and the Mouth open at the 
ba of a long Neck. The Sulphur is to be fired 
under this, and to be kept burning; and the 
damper the Weather, and the Place where it is 


to it- 


performed, the better wi the whole ſucceed. This 


is a tedious as well as a troubleſome FR 
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and the Chemiſt is not to be out of Heart if he do 
not ſee the Spifit condenſe about the Sides of the 
Veſſel at once. The Sulphur is to be made to 


burn well before it is covered with the Glaſs; and 


at any Time afterwards, if it become dull, the 
Glaſs is to be taken off, and it is to be ſtirred; to 
make it burn clear again. If it be kept thus 


burning, and the Place or Air be tolerably damp; 


there will at length be ſeen a Moiſture on the 
Sides of the Glaſs; when this is perceived-it will 
ſoon increaſe; and there is nothing now to be 


done to procure the Spirit in what Quantity 


the Operator pleaſes, but to keep the Sulphur 


burning, and repleniſn it occaſionall y. 


There is a Method now on Foot for making 


this Acid much more commodiouſly; but he who 


has diſcovered it has fo good a right to its Advan- 
that if one knew his Secret, it would be 


hardly honeſt to diſcloſe it: While alſo he ſells it 
at a moderate Price, it would be unneceſſary, for 


it would not be worth the ARE or 17-0 
Chemiſts while to make it. 


Dif lations by the Retort, yiellli ing — | 


ral medicinal Preparations. 


Diftilatio Succini cum ejus Sale, Oleo & Spirit. 


Diſtillation of Amber, yielding Salt of r 
ber, Oil of Amber, and Spirit of Amber. 


C off the ſmall End of the Neck of a n 


Retort, ſo as to leave the Opening very large. 
Put into this five Pounds of common Amber in 


ſmall Pieces; ſet the Retort in a ſand Furnace, 


and lute on a large Receiver. Cover a good Part 


of the Retort ou the Sand, and give a moderate 


Fire: 5 
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Fire: A thin Oil will riſe, and with it ome Spirit; 
Continue this Degree of Fire ſo long as any Oil 
comes; then unlute the Veſſels, and pour off the 
thin Oil into a Glaſs for Vis) and the: Sprit. 4 
another Veſſel; - -- DI ga 

; Lute on the Aneta again FR dane 
| Fi ire; a ſecond Oil will now rife, and more 
Spirit: Continue it in this Degree ſo long as any 
of this Oil comes. There will be a large Quan- 
tity of it, and it will be of a gold er — and 
very clear. Unlute the Wehl an, and pont yg : 
ad into a ſepatate Bottle. 

Lute on the Receiver again, — 1555 the Fi 0 
* by degrees, a white and flackey Matter will 
be ſeen concreting on the Neck of the Retott, and 
in the Receiver. This is the firſt Appearance of the 
Salt of Amber. The Fire is not to be kept at the 
Degree in which this begins to form itſelf, but to 
procure the full Quantity of it, it muſt be raifed . 
but this muſt be done very gradually and care- 
fully; for on the one Part as an Increaſe of Fire, 
it is neceſſary to obtain the whole Quantity of 

the Salt ; ſo on the other, if it he made too vio- 
lent, the coarſe Oil will riſe with it, and will 
make it foul. There will come over during the 
Formation of theſe Concretions, a third Oil, red, 
clear, and of a very ſtrong Smell; but ſtill the 
coarſe one is to be kept back; for the Salt, which 
is now only in Bause of Flowers, woe. be * 
ſtroyed by it, or loſt in it. | 
When no more of this Salt riſes or comes s into 
the Receiver, unlute it, and remove both that and 
the Retort, that the Salt may be all got out; put 
this by ſeparately. The Proceſs for the common 


Uleot Medicine is thus finiſhed, but ſome put the 
„ Retort 
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Retort into the Sand again, and raiſe the Fire; in 
this Caſe there comes into the Receiver a thick 
blackiſh and very fœtid Oil, in Form of Tur- 
pentine; this is alſo to be kept ſeparately, and 
1 is called the Balſam of Amber by ſome. | 
12 In Conſequence of this Diſtillation, there will be 
beſides the Balſam three ſeparate Oils, a very pale 
| coloured one, a yellow, and a red; a Spirit of an 
acid Taſte, and the Salt (if the Proceſs have 
been well managed) will be tolerably pure, and 
1 laying it on ſome Sheets of ſpungy Paper, the little 
1 Oil that was about it will be imbibed, and it may 
be kept for Uſe: but the common Method is to 
diſſolve it in Water, and ſet it to chryſtalliſe, and 
ſo make it perfectly fine; this is to be re : 
it thus becomes a Salt of its own Kind, for it is 
nan Acid, — omrmnetary ny inhrtgrante tr | 
* a ſolid Form. 
s a Nothing is to be done to the Spirit, for it is 
cufficiently pu re when the Oil has been ſe 
From it; it is not much regarded; and it is in 
rmealih nothing but the Salt in a ſmall Quantity 
1 diſſolved in the Phlegm, its Taſte ſhews this. 
310 The Yellow or middle Oil, may be kept by 
1 itſelf, under the Name of Oil of Amber ; but the 
wr common Way is to put this, and the ficſt and 
a third Oil together into a large Retort, and 
| them by a ſecond Diſtillation. In this Caſe, the 
| Oil that comes over is kept in the Shops, under 
the Name of Oil of Amber; and there is left in 
theRetort, a thick and coarſe Oil, ee ns een 
we Wan of Amber. b 


_ —— — — —— — — — — — —— — — = 
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5 Diftillatio 


— — 


Di/ullgtio Carnu Cervi, cum jus Spiritu, Sale, et Oleo. 
The Diſtillation of Dry ah yielding Spirit, 
Salt, and Oil of Hartſhorn. 


Cut or break to Pieces ſo much of the Horns of 


the common Deer as will fill two thirds of an eat - 
then Retort: ſet it in a teverberatory Furnace, and 


fit to it a Receiver; make a gentle Fire at firſt, and 
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by degrees raiſe it to the greateſt height. This muſt 


be done cautiouſly and ſlowly, otherwiſe the Veſſels 
will burſt: and the Fire muſt be continued at 
each advanced State, ſome time before it is in- 
creaſed ; when it is at the higheſt, or What is 
called the fourth Degree; keep it there till no 
more Fumes are ſeen in the Receiver: bet 

all cool. 
Pour the Liq uor which is 1 the ba Roger hea 
a Funnel, lined. with grey Paper, firſt, à little 
wetted, the Spirit will paſs Fear b; and the Oil 
my remain behind : ſeparate alſo 9 which 
uring the Operation will have adhered to the 
A of the Receiver, and Top and Neck of the 
Retort. This is the Salt of Hartſhorn ; but both 

this and the Spirit are yet fou. 

Put the Spirit and the Salt thus ſeparated toge- 
ther into a glaſs Retort ; place it in a ſand Heat, 
and lating on a Receiver, give a moderate Fire, and 
the Spirit and the Salt will both riſe again more 
pure than at firſt, This Rectification ſhould be 
four Times, and the Spirit will then be 


colourleſs; and free from its ill Scent, for that is 
owing ſolely to the Oil; and the Salt alſo will be 


pure and white. It may alſo; be rendered very 


pure, by mixing it firſt with an equal Weight of 


Chalk ; and afterwards with Spirit of Wine, and 
ſublimin g it each Time. a 


Q wh The 
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The Oil of Hartſhorn is of no Uſe: it fouls 
both the Salt and the Spirit; and all the ſubſe- 
quent Operations are to ſeparate i it from thoſe Pre- 
parations : and the more perfectly it is ſeparated, 
the better and more perfect they are. 
There are many other Apparatus 's 155 diſtilling 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, but they are all on the ſame 
Principle with this; and have been invented only 
to make large Quantities at once. The moſt 
— at preſent, where great Quantities are 
made at a Time, is by an Iron Pot, with a Head 
like that of an Alembick, and a Receiver. All 
hays is however at the Determination of the Artiſt. 
The Horns being taken out of the Pot or Re- 
both and calcined to Whiteneſs in an open Fire, 
are what is called calcined Hartſhorn ; or in the 
common Phraſe, burnt Hartſhorn.'  - | 
ppirit of Hartſhorn'is nothing more thanWater 
in which ſome of the volatile Salt is diſſolved: as 
it obtains its Qualities and Virtues from this Salt, 
it will be the better as there is more of the Salt in 
it; and there will always be the more of this ſuſ- 
tained in it, as it is the more perfectly freed from 
the Oil. For this Reaſon the Oil is to be ſepa- 
rated, not only as it renders the Spitit offenſive, 
but as it prevents its r the full eren 
of its Virtue. 
Whatever Portion of Oil appears upon the 
Spirit after every Rectification, 5 5 be ebe 
taken off before the Repetition of the Operation 
and the Rule for ſtopping the Proceſs in theſe 
Rectifications, is when the Salt that adheres to the 
Neck of the Retort, and to the N Part of the 
Receiver "IE to 9 3 DL f 
| The 


i 
3 — 
PR 


Parts of the human Body, and of other Animal 
Subſtances ;. theſe are moſt of them neglected in 
the preſent Practice; but if any one ſhould have 


a Mind to make them, they may be prepared 


exactly in the ſame Manner as thoſe of Hartſhorn; 


and When they are made, Fes are N ghd the 
ſame in Virtue. 


Diftillatio Puli ginis, cum 3 ejus Spirits? Sale; et Olio. 


Diſtillation. of Soot, with its Spirit, Salt, and Oil. 


Fill a large Earthen Retort, a little more than 


half with fine bright, and ſhining Wood Soot, 
broken to ſmall Pieces. Set it in a Furnace, and fit 


on a large Receiver. Give a ſmall Fire, and the 
Spirit will begin to riſe, keep it in this State an 


Hour and a half: after that, increaſe it by De- 


grees to a very conſiderable Heat, not to the higheſt | 


Degree, and keep it at that Standard fo long as 
any Fumes come into the Receiver: when no 


more appear, let all cool, and take off the Re- 
ceiver; in this will be found the Spirit, with the 
Oil Seating on it, very offenſive to the Smell. In 


the Neck of the Retort alſo, and on the upper 


Part of- the Receiver will be found a foul and 


coarſe Salt. 

Separate the Oil and out it into a Glaſs for Uſe, 
Put the Spirit and the Salt together into a large 
Retort, ſet it in a gentle Sand Heat, and lute on a 
Receiver, give a ſmall Fire, and by degrees raiſe 
it fo far that the Salt ſublimes, and the Spirit 
comes over into the Receiver : continue it at this 


Height, till the Salt begins to melt, then remove 
the Veſſels, and pour off the Spiri, and * | 


9 
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The old Chemical Writers mention Spirit and 
Salt of the human Skull, as alſo of. ſome other 
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tte Salt. They will be conſiderably better than 


ar fit, but ill foul. 


Sublime the Salt Monit twice, 805 Spirit 
of Wine, and it will be white; ſeparate what Oil 

is yet about the Spirit, firſt by taking it off lightly 
with the Hand, and after by pafling the Spirit 
through Paper. Repeat the Rectification with 
this e three or four Times. It will be 

very difficult to obtain it quite free from the Oil, 
and- if that could be done it wauld be very little 
different from the Spirit of Hartſhorn : for thoſe 
who would therefore have it a diſtinct Spirit, 
impregnated with the Virtues of the ed: it is fit 
a little of its Oil be left in that. 

It is not neceſſary to add any more Proceſſes of 
this Kind, for all the Diftillations by the Retort, 
are to be conducted in this Manner; and theTreat- 
ment is to be ſuited to the Subject. In all of them 
the Ingredient is to be put into the Retort alone, 
and it is to be committed to the Fire, either naked - 
or on Sand according to its Texture: if to 
a naked Fire, an earthen Retort is to be uſed, 'or 
elſe a glaſs one, coated with Windſor Loam, which 
is in Effect no other than an earthen Retort, lined 
with a Glaſs one: if a ſand Heat be ſufficient, then 
the glaſs Retort does alone; the Fire is in either 
Cale: to be raiſed gradually, . for if a ſtrong one be 
given at once, the Veſlels will uſually burſt; and 
it is a good Rule to raiſe it in Succeſſion up to 
what are called the four Degrees of Heat; keep- 
ing it two Hours at each of the firſt three Degrees, 
and at the laſt three or four; or ſo _ as any 
7 umes riſe. — — 

To the Proceſſes greatly laid 3 it will be 
Prop to 00 Treatment of that ſingular 

. SBubſtance 
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Subſtance Sal Ammoniac, by the Retort, altho-. 
it do not fall in with the common Method of Di- 
ſtillation: a Salt and a Spirit raiſed. from it are 


kept in the Shops, and eee | 
Retort, but not together.. 


Spiritus Salis Ammoniaci.” 8 pirit of Sal Kita 


Beat to a groſs Powder one Pound of crude Sal 
Ammoniac, add to it a Pound and a half of puri- 
© fied Potaſh, or | Potaſh that has been diſſolved, 
filtred, and again evaporated ;. grind theſe to mix 

them well together, then put them into a 

Retort, and pour on them two Quarts of Water. 
Set the Retort in Sand, lute on a Receiver, and 
make a gentle Fire; keep it at this degree two 
Hours, — make it ſomewhat briſker, and keep 
it there three Hours; and laſtly, raiſe. it to about 
what is called the third Degree, and there keep. 
it till a Quart of Spirit is come into the Re», 
ceiver ; then let all cool: this is the Spirit. of Sal. 
Ammoniac that is to be uſed alone, — to be the 
Baſis of many other of the W of the 


Shops, 


1 Salis An} cum | Cale NE of 5a 
p  Ammoniac, with Lime. 5 


Take a Pound of pure gal Ammoniac, and three ; 
Pounds of Lime, -which has lain in the Air till; 


it is fallen to Powder. Reduce the Sal Ammoniac 


to fine Powder, and then put the Lime to it: 
grind them a little together, that they may be well 
mixed, and then put them into a — 

on them a Quart, and half a Pint of fair Water, 
ſhake them well together, and then ſet the Retort 
ina land F urnace ; lute on a Receiver, and with 15 


'Q4  gentlo 
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gentle Heat diſtill off fourteen Ounces of the 
Sprit: keep it for Uſe. 105 1 
This is much more fiery and penetrating than 
the other Spirit, but it is only fit for ſmelling to, 
it is too acrid for internal Uſe, and ns EIU to 
do with any Preparations. „ 


9 TY 
14x 4 " 


N. Salis amm Dulcis. Sweet Spirit of 
[76 Sal Ammoniac. 


41000 wi Ounces of crude Sal Ammic joniac, * 
duce toPowder alſo ſeparately,cight Ounces of pure 
Potaſh, mix theſe well together in a Mortar, and 
put them into a Retort ; pour upon them three 
Pitts of Proof Melaſſes Spirit, ſhake them tho- 
roughly together, that they may be perfectly 
mixed; then ſet the Retort in Sand, and lute on 
EY Newer; give a very gentle Fire, and raiſe it 
3 by Degrees, Kart at the utmoſt let it be only 

{mall :- continue it at this Degree till about a 
Pin. and a half of Spirit are come into the Re- 
ceiver. a his is the {ſweet Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. 


Sal Pelatile Salis 3 The Volatile Salt 
of Sal Ammoniac. 


A volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac is 7 in all 
the Diſtillations of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, ex- 
cept that with Lime, and may be preſerved ;” but 
it is better to devote the Proceſſes intirely to the 

making of the Spirit ; and to procure the Salt by 
a peculiar Operation in the following Manner. 
Reduce to fine Powder a Pound of Sal Ammo- 
niac. Powder alſo ſeparately two Pounds of the 
fineſt and whiteſt Chalk : mix theſe together, and 

grind them ſome Time in a Mortar, that they ma 
= een united; then put them into at 1 
> Retort, 


Retort. | Lute on a Receiver, and make a briſſe 


Fire under the Retort; after a Time the Salt will 
in to ſublime in white Maſſes; continue the 


Fire in this Degree, till no more will riſe, then let 
all cool. Unlute the Veſſels, and take out the 
Salt fot Uſe: it muſt des TER in a Gals eg as, 


ſtop UW: --- 

or theſe Nepebid be are to de added: due ä 
Sublimation of Sal Ammoniac, commonly called 
its Flowers; and certain other Spirits of the com- 


pound Kind, made by the Retort, of which Sal 


Ammoniac, or this Spicit of Sal Ammoniac firſt 


named 1 is the Baſis, 


CT 


5 * 1 8 55 Sal 8 


Reduce to a groſs Powder two Pounds of crude 


Sal Ammoniac, add to this twelve Ounces of Sex 
Salt; grind them well together, and put the 
Mixture into a Retort : fit on a · Receiver, and fet 
the Veſſel in Sand; give a gentle Fire, and con- 
tinue it without much increaſe, ſo long as any 
thing ſublimes. Then let all cool, and ſeparate 
the Glaſſes, bruſh off the Flowers, and keep them 
for Uſe. They are very little different from Sal 


Ammoniac, purified by Diſſolution; for the Sea 
Salt is left at the Bottom of the Veſſel, and the 


Flowers receive little from 1 e 
| 2 


Shiritus Volatilis Frlidus, The b tid Spirits." 


Grind to Powdet a Pound of crude Sal Am- 
moniac, powder ſeparately a Pound and a half of 
purified Potaſh, mix them together, and then put 
them into a Retort. Cut into thin Slices four 


Ounces of Aſſafœtida, put it into a Mortar; and 


introduce to it by degrees ſome Proof Spirit: 
| when 
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| when they have been ground together, pour off 
the Liquor into the Retort ; then put more Spirit 
into the Mortar, and has waſh away all the 
Aſſafctida in a State of almoſt „e into the 
Retort; add more Proof Spirit to make the whole 
Quantity uſed three Quarts: ſet the Retort in 
Sand, and lute on a Receiver; raiſe the Fire but 
to a ſmall Height, and diſtill off five Pints, then 
let the Veſſels cool, and pour out the Spirit. It 


is to be kept well ſtopped. - 1m | 
Spiritus Volatilis is Aromaticus. The Aromatick 
_ Spirit. 7 


Put into a Retort a Quart of the ſweet Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac, add to it of the Oil of Cloves half 
a Dram, Oil of Nutmegs two Drams, and of the 
Eſſence of Lemons the ſame Quantity; ſhake them 


together, and ſet the Retort in a ſand Heat, lute 


on a Receiver, and keep the Fire very gentle and 
low: continue this till almoſt all that was in 2 

Retort is come into the Receiver. 

This is what People call Sal Volatile, and i it is 
much better made thus than with the * 0 them- 
ſelves. 

There are very many of the Compotitions of 
the Shops, which the late Care of the College 
of Phyficians has greatly improved, and this is 
one of them : the Receipt is very plain, and the 
Proceſs ſimple, but it will not be eaſy to obtain 
o 80 a 2 N other **. JEWS 
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CHAP. IX. 


Gnomes: 9 F Jowers, Subli RHO: 400 the 
"other Produfts of Sublimation. 5 


AVING gone through the ſeveral To. 
ceſſes which depend upon Digeſtion, for 
the extracting Tinctures; and of the two Kinds of 


Diſtillation by the Alembick, and by the Retort: 


we are to proceed to thoſe Preparations, which are 
the Effect of Sublimation 5 
The Way has been prepared for the entering . 
on theſe by the Proceſſes for the Volatile Salt of 
Sal Ammoniac, made with Chalk, and by the 
- Flowers: of Sal Ammoniac, with Sea-Salt; for 
theſe are regular Sublimations. It will appear from 
theſe and what follows, that theſe Proceſſes are 
eaſier than many of thoſe by Diſtillation; but they 
afford a great many Preparations, and thoſe from 
wy different nee 3 | 


Flores Benzoini. Flowers of e 


Break to Pieces in a Mortar a Pound of Ben- 
jamin, put it into a glaſs Retort, and ſet it in a 
ſand Heat; fit to it a Receiver, and give under it 
a gentle Fire; as the Benjamin melts the Flowers 
will begin to riſe. Continue the Fite at this De- 
gree or very little more, and pay no regard to any 
Thing that drops into the Receiver, but manage 
the Fire ſo as to obtain all the Flowers that will 
riſe; this is to be done by Perſeverance, hot by 
raiſing the Heat : they will be a little difcoloured” 
by the Oil, and if the Procels be well — 


but 
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but little. When no more will riſe, let the Fire 
go out, and ſeparate the Veſſels, ' {weep off the 
Flowers. If the Benjamin have been prod and 

the Operation well conducted, there will be about 
eleven Drams, or near an Ounce and a half of 
Flowers, which will be fit for Uſe without * 
farther trouble. 

If they be a little nn and aka with | 
the Oil of the Benjamin, which is moſt likely to 
have happened from the increaſing the Fire too 
much, or two haſtily; ſpread them upon ſome of 
that coarſe and ſpungy grey Paper, in which the 
Dutch Pill-Boxes are wrapt, and this will imbibe 
ſome of the Oil. This will often make them fit 
for Uſe; but if this be not ſufficient, and they are 
tinged, thoroughly yellow, powder ſix — 
of clean Tobacco -Pipes, and add to them the 
Flowers; grind them well together, and put the 
whole 1 into a clean Retort; ſet this on a ſand Heat, 
and with a gentle Fire ſublime the Flowers: they 
Will leave the Oil behind them, and riſe purer 
than it is poſſible they ſhould have been made by 
any ſingle Operation, ever ſo well conducted. 
This is the uſual Method of preparing them, and 
the beſt. 7 

* of Benjamin are indeed ſo eaſily 955 | 
that almoſt any Apparatus will ſerve the Purpoſe. ; 
Two Conic-Pots will anſwer the Deſign, one be- 
ing inverted over the other: or a yet cafier Way 
haas been very common, this is the melting the 
Benjamin in a Pot over a little naked Fire, and 
receiving the Flowers into a Cone of Paper in- 
verted over it; but this does not ſucceed ſo well: 
GAS Mod by ths Re 1 = Sten 
| * Flores 
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Pures Sulpburis. Flowers of Sulphur.” — 
Powder groſly a Pound of common yellow 
Brimſtone, put it into a Retort, ſet it in 2 fand 
Heat, and fit on a Receiver; make a ſmall 

Fire, and take care to defend the Receiver from | 
the Effects of it, otherwiſe the Flowers will melt | 
in it and be ſpoiled. A ſmall Fire is ſufficient for | 
the Operation, and it is to be continued as long as | 
any Flowers aſcend ; they will fix themſelves in | 
Form of a fine yellow Powder to the Neck of the | 
Retort, and to the upper Part of the Receiver. | 
"Thoſe in the Neck of the Retort will be injured 
by the Heat; and ſhould be ſublimed again 
alone, or elſe mixed with freſh Sulphur. "Thoſe 
in the Receiver are to be taken out for Uſe, and 
if they have at all concreted together, they are to 
be ground to Powder in a marble Mortar. | 
' * This is the readieſt Way for thoſe. who chuſe 
| 


to make their own Flowers of Sulphur; but it is 
not neceſſary, for there are People who prepare 
vaſt Quantities at a Time, and ſell it cheap, and fo 
good, that it is not worth any Operator's while 
to be at the Trouble of doing it himſelf. | 
Thoſe who make Flower of Brimſtone in theſe 
Quantities, inſtead of Retorts and Receivers, build 
a Room with an arched Roof, and a Fire-place, 
over which they melt ſeveral hundred Weight of 1 
Sulphur at a Time. The Archwork muſt be 
very thick and ſtrong ; 3 and there muſt be a Hole 
in the Door, by opening of which (for it muſt be 
kept generally ſtopped) it will be ſeen when the | 
Operation is concluded. After this, all is to be 
kept cloſe, a Day or two, and then the Ope- 
rator is to go into the Room, and collect them 
from the Top and Sides, and where they have 


concreted 


2 — u . 7˙⏑r1?— . @— we. — — 
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concreted i into Lumps, they are to be ground i in a 
Mil to an impalpable Powder. Fa 


Phres Subbhiric Albi. White Flowers of Sulphus, 


Powder fix Ounces of Nitre, fixed by means of 
Charcoal, and add to it twelve Ounces. of pure 
yellow Sulphur, powdered ſeparately, Grind 
theſe well together, that they may be perfectly 
mixed; then put them into a tall Retort. | Set it 
in Sand, covering the Veſſel as deep as to the 
height of the Matter. Fit to it a Receiver, a large 
one, and ,only put it looſely on; it muſt not 'be 
lated, nor 11 75 185 Neck of the Retort fill it too 
exactly. Make a very gentle Fire, and by flow 
Degrees increaſe it to a moderate Hei ght, but it 

muſt not at any Time be violent, nor be raiſed to 

this too ſuddenly; continue it at this Degree till 
all the Flowers are ſublimed, they will be White: | 
let the Veſſels cool, and ſweep out the Flowers 
for oe... 

Some prefer theſe to the common Flower of 
Britnſtone for internal Uſe ; but the moſt careful 
Preſcribers at this Time, give the FAY Flowers 
of Sulphur waſhed. 


Fhres Sulphuris loti. Flowers of FSulphur waſhed. 


Put a Pound of Flowers of Brimſtone into an 
earthen Pipkin, pour on them two Quaxts of River 
Water, ay boil them together for an Hour; after 
this pour away the boiling Water, and add a 
Quantity of freſh Water cold ; ſtir the F lowers 


well in it, then Ne it 1 and 0 them . 
| * Uk. f 


Py 4 g 


— . * 
— 
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Her Martiales. Flowers of W 55 


Powder groſly two Pounds of Crude'Sal Amy 
moniac, mix it in a Mortar, with one Pound of 
freſh and lean Filings of Iron. Put the Mixture 
into a tall Retort, and ſet it in a ſand Heat: give 
a _— Fire, and the Sal Ammoniac will ſublime, 

with a Colour from the Iron; but this 
wil not be ſufficiently done at one 0 peration. 
When all is cool, mix the Flowers with the Re- 
mainder in the Bottom of the Retort, and repeat 
the Proceſs ; the Flowers will then be more co- 
loured : a third Repetition of the Sublimation 
from the ſame Maſs will give them a good yellow 
Colour; and they are then to be put by for Uſe 
as ſufficiently impregnated with the Iron. 

The ſame coloured Flowers, and of the ſame 
Efficacy, may be made with Colcothar of Green 
Vitriol; and Crude Sal Ammoniac in the fame 


Proportion. This is. properly the Eus Veneris f 


Mr. Boyle, however odly named; for the Hunga- 
rian Vitriol he mentions was no other than a 
Vitriol of Iron, found hanging in Form of Icicles 
in the Hungarian Mines, and of a blue 
or ſea- green Colour. 

Flowers of Iron may alſo be made from a So- 
lution of Iron, in Spirit of Salt. If ſuch a Solu- 
tion be put into a Retort, and diſtilled with a 
moderate Fire; as the Spirit is driven over into 
the Receiver, there will be Flowers ſublimed into 
de ae Nn. | 2 


© Flores Anti monii. Flowers of Antimony. 


Reduce to a groſs Powder half aPound of the 
Regulus of Antimony; powder ſeparately half a 
Pound 
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Pound of Crude Sal Ammoniac ; ;. mix them well 
| together, by grinding in a Mortar, put the Mix- 
tuteè into a tall Retort, and ſet it in a ſand Furnace. 


Fit to it a large Receiver, but without lating; and 
begin with a gentle Fire, raiſe it gradually till the 


Flowers begin to appear; from this Time it muſt 


be carefully managed; and when no more Flowers 
Tie, the Veſts malt be left to cool, and ge 
Flowers taken out for Uſe 200 | 
There are ſeveral other Ways preſcribed i in the 
Books of Chemiſts for making Flowers of Anti- 
mony with the Aſſiſtance of many Veſſels; but 
that Parade is all unneceſſary. Nothing: can be 
eaſier than this Operation; and the Medicine is ſo 
little uſed, that no one can have r ee to 
We it in Quantities, | pl 330% proven p 22 


EFbres Biſmuthi. Flowers of Rifwurh, ft 


| i080 to Powder two Ounces of Biſmuth, 

powder ſeparately four Ounces of pure Nitre 3 
mix them together, by grinding them well in a 
Mortar. Prepare a Set of Aludels, about four, 
fitted to one another : Lute on a glaſs Head,- and 
fix them at the Bottom to a Pot which has a Hole 
in the Side. Set this Pot upon a naked Fire, and 


when it is red-hot, throw in an Ounce of the 2 


Mixture at the Hole in the Side; ſtop the Hole, 
and let alt reſt till there is no more Crackling heard, 
This is the Signal that the Sublimation 25 that 
Quantity is over; then throw in another Ounce of 
the Mixture, proceeding as before, and thus by Be- 
s put in the whole: when all is over let the 

Fire go out, and unlute the Veſſels: The Flowers 
of: Biſmuth will be fonnd in the Aludels, and 
muſt be ſwept off for Uſe. The W 

em 


ee 0 
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to the Magiſtery of Biſmuth for the G 

Flowers of Tin are alſo made by the ſame Pro- 
ceſt; and they ſerve for the fame Purpoſe: but 
menen, of them are ever uſed 1 


e ee, Melde Geld. 

.-7 Melt a Pound of Tin; and when 1 h nn 
from the Fire, add to it half a Pound of Quick- 
ſilver; mix them well 


half a Pound of Sal Ammoniac, and add 
to Ounces of Flower of Brimſtone. 

Grind theſe well together, and by degrees intro- 
duc to them the powder d Amalgamalion of 
Tin and Quickſilver; When all is well mixed 


by rubbing in a large Mortar, put it into a Mat- 


aſs, and fet the Veſſel in a Sand Furnace z/ raiſe 


this advance to the greateſt Fire that can be made 
under the Sand, and keep it there an Hour and 


half: after this let the Veſſel cool, and break it. 


There will be a Quantity of Sublimate which is 


to be removed, and is of no Value. The Aurum 


will be found under this, and at the 
Bottom of all a ſmall Quantity of Foulneſs. Se- 
parate the Aurum Mufroum from the reſt. It is 


a ſhining nen of a N 7 8 
pearance. 
5 The Quickſilver in chis Receipt has nothing oh 


to do in the Preparation more than the making 
the Tin more readily mix with the other Ingre- 


dients; and many have a Way of making it with 


— * * Ammoniac alone, 9 en- 
> R | 


"urging . 


„ 
them a8 a Coſmetick./ They are much ſuperior 


and when cold 
—— the Maſs to Powder. Then powder ſe- 


Degrees to be conſiderably ſtrong; 
p it at this Height two or three Hours; from 


* 
— —— be. 
* 


* 
_— 


__-Oimces of: 


tts ſublime, and from a black Powder be found, 
. mn 
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larging the Quantity f Sul 


the Tin to a oertain 


e 2 


. »Mele ſeven Qunees of corainan yellewe:Beict- 
ne vinde's Oidnbley; and in a large Iron La- 
dle: hen it jaſt runs, pour inte it — 
Quickſilver, and fiir them to- 
gether till the Mercury is nqt ſeen in Globules. 
The Mixtures beſt made ſlow hy, otherwiſe there 
Will toward the latter End of dt an Ex- 
| 2 Matter will take Fire. — 4 | 

eFire is to be ꝓut out by covering 
Veel. When the — mixed, 


end the whole is cool, - it in a Mortar. 
It makes an Mineral. Put this into a 
ſmall Matraſs with a very wide Neck, hdl have 
teady a long Tron Wire that wilkreach tothe Bot- 


tom of the Veſſel. Then coat the Matraſi with 
Windſor Loam, und fot it ovet 2 naked Fire. 
Begin with a ſmall of Heut, but miſe it 
1 to a vety ſtrong one, and” cofitinhe it 
till all- is ſublimed. At Times the Iron Wire is 
to be thruſt down the Neck of the Mlatraſs, partly 
to examine how the Operation goes on, ant 
partly to be affured that the Neck of the Glaſs 
is not altogether ſtopped up, hich might be df 
dangerous Conſequence. The whole Mas will 


on breaking the Veſſel, a ſolid Maſs ef a ſine 


C tive Cinnabar. 144-4, 03107 0092 
— Ane -fune with thoſe 
of native Cinnabar; and it is an ill Coftorm 


"_ ME got of ordering the 


native 


wy 
5 we" 
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native in Preſcription. | This is the very ſame 
—————— its Compoſition; for 
What is here done in the Matraſs, Nature does | 
n the making native Cinnabat in the Earth: 
| The any Difference is, that here nothing but 

Mercury and Sulphur can be ſublimed, becauſe 
there is elſe in the Way; whereas in the 
Earth other Subſtances are often taken up with 
it, and ſometimes Arſenic: Beſides, I have ſeen 
tive Cinnabar in ſtall Pieces: And at beſt, che 
Phyſitian who preforibes: factitious Cinnabar, 
knows the Proportion of the and Jul 
phur in the Mixture, which he who orders che 
native Cinnabar eaunot: For we know that, un- 

der ef — with different 
Heat, à different of gu 

will raiſe Mercury. in e 

3 e, my pant WIT Fas 


1 2 "IP Guben, eee Sehe Sub- 
7 _limate of Mercury. 


Put into « wide. mouth d Glaſs e tos 
— 
| ETCUTY 3 
need not be aſcertained; for it is to be 4 
ee e, 
tion 18: ate it to a * 
will then be a White Maſs. Reduce to a fine 
Powder ten Ounces of decrepitated Salt, and pow- 
der ſeparately alſo ten Ounces of calcined Vitriol. 
Mix theſe two Powders, and grind them well 
40gether with a Peſtle in a Glaſs Mortar. When 
. has" Wakes add the white Mafs 


be :: refulting 


Poa * 
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reſulting from the inſpiſſated Solution of Mer- 
curry, and mix all well together. Put this Mix- 


ture into a Matraſs; cut off the Neck to ſeven or 


eight Inches in L „and ſet the Veſſel in a 
Sand Heat, with very little Sand between the 
Bottom of the Matraſs and the Iron of the Fur- 
nace. - Cover it up with Sand juſt to the Height 
of) the Materials; and make a ſmall Fire under : 
increaſe this gradually, and let the V 
freely out at the Mouth of the 1 
werk fp it with: Paper, and — Fire 
very conſiderable ; continue this till 
the Sublimation is Bailhef. Then let all cool, 
and break the Glaſs. There will be found Fzces 
at the Bottom, and a looſe Powder at the Top, 
both which muſt be ſeparated. The corroſive 
Sublimate ſticks to the Sides of the Glaſs rein 

Kind of Cryſtals between them. 
his is the abſolute Way of corro- 
ſive Sublimate, 0 rn — The 
more frequent Way of making it is by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of corroſive Sublimate already made, __ 
5 donc inthe following Manner. 

Reduce to Powder oben 
of decrepitated Sea Salt, twenty- e Hwang 
pure Nitre, and-ſixty-ſix Ounces of calcined 
green-Vitriol. Powder ly alſo an Ounce 
and half of corroſive Subli and ſive or fix 
| .Ounees of the Remainder or Fæces of the cor- 

mofive Sublimate. of ſome former Operation. HAR 

Put the corroſive Sublimate already dered - 
poems a large Glaſs Mortar, and add to it forty 
Ounces of purified Quickſilver ; rub them a little 
together, and the Mercury will break into little 
| #6 ng — a * 


or CHEMISTRY, uw: 
galt and as . of the 


i „e Degrees introduce he 
dl 3 
iduum of the former Operation ; ahd- 


theſe 
hole 
der d Re 
lactiy pot in the calcined Vitriol: juſt ſtiß dhe 


Whole to "and fift it thro a coarſe Sie. 
Pat the whole into a large Matraſs, and fit on ta 

it a Cucurbit . Set the Matraſs in a'Sand! 
Heat, covering it with Sand as high ds it is 

filled with the s. Then give a gentle Fire, 
which keep up deve. axcetilonests for 3 
four Hours or more. In this Time an Acid Spirit | 
will diſtill from the Head. It is a Kind of Aqua- 
fortis. After this is all come away; increnfe he 
Fire to a conſiderable Strength, and keep 
great While. When all che Sublimmate is raiſed” = 
let out che Fire; and when the VeſſeFis cool;- 
break it; the Sublimate will be found-in-a Cake 
above the F:ces, and is to be ſeparuted and put 
b for Uſe. This is the common Way of ma- 
| aan. Net 10 ee 


ahemnfy * dd ain 4 


Mereuriu Sublimatys Hula. Sweet Suk 
IQ L&D: 'F-- «FT of Mercury. Jon's: KT'344 * 

th „ne tolerably-fine Powden-a Pound of 
edbeBire Sublimate; put it into a Matraſs, and 
pour to it nine Ounees of pure Quickſilver. Set 
the Veſſel in a Sand Heat with 2 ente Fire, and 
frequently ſhake the 3: by 
grees they will become | 
when this is done increaſe the ie, And the Mar- | 
ter will fablime. ' When the Operation-is finiſh. | 
ed, let all cool, and break the Glaſs. - 
che Sublimate from a 


* Top, and is to os ſeraped off: ſometimes 


alſo 


Nitre: rb 


wioa 


ſeparate Subſtance her is 
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alſe thore will be fome looſe Globules of Quick- 
filver found ; theſe are to be ſeparated alſo, and 
the pure Sublimate is ode Rn uf et 
and ſublimed again. tion is to be re- 
1 ag 2 Maſs of the laſt 
Sublimation is to be reduced to Powder for Uſe. 
This d NN is called Mercurius Dulcis and Ca- 
Theſe Names uſed ta he given ſeparately | 
to 3 as it had been more or leſs fre- 
quently ſublimed; but this is the Nutnber df 
Repetitions of the Proceſs that is moſt-propet ; 
more are not neceſſary, not is it ſafe to ge it 
with fewer, and therefore there is. no Occaſion 
fort keeping it under two fliſtinct Names. The 
Chemiſts have a Way of themſelves the 

Labour of ſome of theſe Sublimations, but i 8 — 
moſt: diſhoneſt Practice. The Medicite is re- 
duced from a Poiſon to its ſalutary State only by 
the repeated Sublimations; and they are often 
guilty of Murder, who dective by omitting; them. 
There is not any Medicine 3 9 which 
it is ſo veceffary to be aſſured of a faithful 2 
ration of: The Apothecary who will not be lt 
the Pains of making it himſelf, may be aſſured 
he has it genuine and truly made, if he buꝝ it at 
the Hall of his Company? and ſcarce any W ay elſe. 


Onnaluris Altman. Cinnabar of f Antimopy. 


- "Reduce to Powder ſeparately tivo Pounds of 
eorrofive Sublimate and one Pound of crude An- 
timony! When powdered, mix them tog ether 
mi a Marble Motta, 1 5 85 them a Sie ve, 
2 yds fine Ane. 8 
VLiut off che ſmaller Dok af the Neck of a large 
- Retort, ſo as to —_ 9 very wide; e 5 
c 


- aÞ Le 8 2 
Mixture. 100 ;this Veſſel fit ko. it a R 
| 255 43 it 1 Sand Heak and make. ee 
* 185 e a thick Matter of the Con-! 
1 


bee ui be bew the Nec 
ck J Me tho Fire gt this Degree, | 

tiles; 5 18 called the Butter. 
1 70 all cool. apd break the Slant 
5 1 be reſexued in its Wn, 5 
g it caref 18 in a Glaſs, or be 
* and it Will run Heats - 4. 
1 il of Antipteny, 

From the Mals re- 

abc Barn 15 9255 9 7 7555 What! is 
GA e 8 5 what, is th the 


e 750 ke 15 what Ternaine. 

f 2 7 

are uk it into à c O $ 3 er 

l I 

Memon. Dan ke a 0b 

It ublimation is her” 
DT found @ beg Subſtance 

Mgt the ihe, wh 1 5 5 


| a Wei W ee . | : x 


s 3, RW RS 


aper Name, and 3s called Sclutiob as 
he 8 when the whole Body of Gold {id 
by Aqua Regia, of Silver by Aqua Fortis, of Salts 
85 Water, or of the pure 72 by Spirit of 
On the other hand, when the Men- 
ſtruum is able to diflolve and take up only a Part 
of the Ingredient, it is called not a Solution but 
2 Tindure.: This is the Caſe when Spirit of 
Wine acts upon Vegetables, as in the'drawi a 
Tincture from the Bark, from Jalap, or the Ike. 
Theſe Fluids perform their Office according 
to their , peculiar Nature; thus Spirit of Nitre, 
_ though it will diflolve Quickfilver, will not 7 5 
tract a nge T from Cinnamon ; and 
| SP Spirit of Wine, 'which will take a 
| Cinnamon, wil not touch Quick- 
filyer, In the ſame Manner Water, which per- 
fealy diſſolves Salts, will not effect either the one 
e other of theſe Subſtances, nor will the 
Salts be affected at all by A 
As cheſe Fluids can diff Wende wel entire Bodies 


or the Parts of them only, as of füch or eh d 
Nature, fo they can retain or ſuſpend, in this . 
of Solution, what they have 6 diſſolved only 
le n c, Being al 
. 7 of different 2 Fab 
ſtances — had diſſolved ſeparate themſelves from 
them, b heavier — the Fluid they f 
2 che Bottom. 03 this depends the Dodittic 
itation, and the Effects and Products of it. 
Ie Ia and. Subſtances: of à like Kind 
down in Powder ; the reſinous Subſtances into 
Matter Rke a thick Turpentine ; 'from which 
State being expoſed to che Air, they becomedry 
an Frable like « 9 Ref, anch may „ 
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in the Maſs, or beaten to Powder! If 1g tHSUE 
we find the Mineral precipitates in Fortfi' of PONY 
der, and thoſe from Vegetables in that wo 4 
When a Fluid has taken” "FO Quantity 
Matter, Which It fuſtains 6nly"a5/it 15 4 Sb 
this or that peculiar Kind, all chat is required 0 
make it depoſit that Matter is to Alter it by Ad. 
mixture; and this is done ſeveral Ways : int one 
abſolute Dilution does the Bililieſs; in-others, 
the Mixture ef biber Liquors in greater or eller 
— Dar u ane 
© Water yeh aigolve Bat; therefore Water 
only can hold Salt ſuſtained } in Solution; 10 that 
to obtain a Precipitstion of © ſaline Su 


Spirit of Wine only need be added. For reck⸗ 
fied Spirit being mited in an 
with 


ater,” makes it of due Seeg Proof 
„ and 10 in 4 larger Proportion tronj . 
upon 3 e oor Wate 8 
precip pitated. ee 
In the ſame Manner as Sphrit incapacitates Wa 
ter for ſuſtaining Salt, and occaſions its Precipt. 
tation, does Water incapacitate Spirit for fiſtunti- 


firſt is rarely reduced to Practice, becauſe the 
fame Effect reſults from an Evaporation of the 
Water; for Water alone cat ſuſtain Salt, and 
that only when it is in a due Quianitity3 "fs" this | 
on eva a Part” of it, the Salt ſeparates 
an this is preferable, becauſe the 

Salt forms itſelf firſt to Cxyſtals. 
I be other Method is reduced into Projects 
the making Reſin of the Bark and of Julep) 
theſe are produced by adding a great C _ 
pwn to a 6ͤ— either; dhe Reſin 
falling 


ing Refin, and occaſion its Preeipitation. The - ; 


For 


bare Acids <= EF | 


| 8 Fo the Mixture —.— is 45 
added N a great e of 9 — which 
if — N aan the Pre⸗ 


7? 8a N 122 


of, ſame, new. Thing te the Solution, 
oy 0 LI e ale ke 
M eien ban ans 

This Power of Preci ;pitations in. more 
Caſes than is — hp ſuppoſed +» for wherever | 
2 Liquor becomes milky or turbid upon the Mix- 
ture of ſome new Body, when it had befare been 

clear, there is 4 Tendency to Precipitation, or 4 
mils Diſcharge of the - .difolved. Matter, Its 
Wei ght is what carries it to the Bottom in the 


85 rg ) care and if it be lighter than the 


Ll ee eee ee e hog. Arden 
3 25 


wo ernte Oil, like Reſins, readily. woe 


wit] d 


e are e by pipe Sebi ef 
with, without giving it any Colour, or Ap - 
pearance of Mixture: But there id 4 Tendency 
r 
lution, tho pure refified Spirit — | 
Calpend Oil, ge retain its Franſparence,..P 
Spirit in many Cafes will not 4 and if an e | 
| Quantity of Water be added to this Solution, | 
is n0 longer ReRified Spirit, but Proof Spirit 
and therefore. the ON IG be held ou 
tranſparent or perfect tate of Mixture ar Solu- 
tian. Thus Gil of Roſemary being put into 
Rectiſſed Spirit of Wine, makes Hungary Water, 
the Spirit remaining as clear as it was and 
nat manifeſting, exeept by Taſte or Smell, that 
oa contains -anyAdraixtuge : but add Water ta 

Spirit in ſomewhat more. than an equal 
ho wy this reduces it to a lower Degr 
e en ee ee e 


of 
Lis 


uor becomes foul, opake and milky, which the 


firſt Tendency toward the Seperation of the M 
and this reduging the'Spipit fil lower, n ; 
and more perfectly effected. 
In the ſame Manner, 1 e | 
Inſtance, when Water is poured-on a clear, tho 


Feolured pres tion of Spirit with the refinoug 
paper WM p, or the — the Whole becomes 


and the Conſtquenee is 
be 15090 of the Reva This is an Effect 


the fame Kind; eee __ 
. 0 it eaſily explains the others 


In the other Caſe of e being 


made by Acids from Acids; Silver and Mere 


which have been diſſolved in Spirit of Nitse,* are 
Fre . an Admixture of Spirit ef Sea 


8 


| Plats of" 


age 1 NEW Cov! R vb 
Salt, Which" turns "the ;mer Acid into a Kin 
of Aqua Regin. PERO ne 
- FPhele are the g ciples on which the 
Precipitations by which the medicinal Products 
of this Name are made, depend; but the Matter 
is carried much farther in fact; for not only theſe 
Admixtures of one with another occaſion 
the Precipitation of the Matters contained; hut 
Metal will occaſion in the fame Manner the 8e 
paration, and Precipitation of Metal. Thus if 
Silver be diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, and the 5 
lution diluted with twelve times its Quantity 
Rain Water, "the Silver' will ſtill de u x 
ed, ing the Dilution; but if n 
— added, the — 
— and Copper will! be diſſo 
The Liquor is now no lon a Solution of Sil. 


ver in any Degree, but ſolely and entirely of 
Copper. 


And — if Plates of Iron -be 
mto this Solution the Cop 
* ted, and — will be 
ſolved. . 
have ſuſtained Silver, freely lets it go te take beid 
upon the ; and that of Cop 
would dere freely held that Metal ful ded; 
lets that go to take hold of the ** 8 dhe 
In chis laſt Caſe, the — 
| pears Har, ad ries He Dern, ra le ee 6 
is difiblved'to-give Place to it. This is the whole 
| of that imagined Miracle, the Trinfmi | 
tation of Icon inte Copper in the Ziment Springs 0 
and ether Waters near to Copper Mines. Ihe 
Jurface of the Iron is firſt diſſoſved, and the Pre 
eipitated Copper takes its Place; but by Degrees 
Ys Gras Iron-putin is diffolved, | 


895 
. kk 
; . Py : : 
* 
: . 
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or taken, te Bo rhe bonnie aal, r 
nearly equal Quantity of in its 
Place. The true State of this U 
with reſpect to thoſe German Springs, or others 
that we have in England and Treland, is this : : 
The Water paſſing gh certain Veins of me- 
tallic Matter, becomes impregnated with the vi- 
triolick Acid, in Quantity 'ſufficient to male it à 
Diſſolvent either of Copper or Tron. In its WA 
it meets with per of the Mine, of whi 
it diſſolves ſome; Pur whetr Tron is put into the 


Water thus impregnated, the ſame Thin — hap- 


pens exactly as in the juſt mentioned 
ment. The Iron is dntclred, and the Copper i 
in its Place. This E t may, 
ſo. "7 cage tr fel and Iron, be ma 
with great Eaſe, Only let 4 little biue Vitrick, 
Which is the Vitriol of Cons, be diſſolved in 
Water, and dip into this the End of an 
Troti Knitting-Needle; or of à clean Piece of 
Iron Wire, the Copper inſtantly precipitates upon 
it, and the Iron is in Proportion diffolved and 


ſuſpended in the Liquor, n may be found by 


E : 
' 7 all this eser es have ſeen the Acid of 

| Nitre making Solution after Solution; for on 

that has depended each of the Precipitatians, 
The Silver, which was originally diſſolved by it, 

is let fall; when Copper is put into its Way; and 

when Iron is added to that Solution, the Acid 


leaves the Copper, as it had before left the Silver, 


and that is precipitated, and the Iron is diſſoived. 
In the fame Manner to proſecute the Experiment, 
if Oil of Tartar; which is an alkaline fix d Salt 


re de added to this laſt Solution? 


an: the 


ane Iron 


$54 | on counes 


this Aal $i 4 a Ne, mw 
nenn r 


Kill chat all may | 
# the. Water. * 


Ne 
it off again. r 
der ſeveral Times, that all the play 
away from the Powder, and it 
88 the Remains of t 


* Means 
e 2 4 


noni A as 


Quantity of common Water, and aſter this, dropy 
ping in a very ſtrong Solution of Ses - Salt 

made the Liquor turbid. The Acid hecatheg h 
this Admixture, an Aqua Regia, am could ..nv 
longer ſuſtain the Mercury, which fell in a white 
Powder, and was tobe wathel, as in this Procele. 
The Precipitate made either Way is exactly the * 
ſame; and this firſt is the mat commodins Way 


2 inne G. PRE. « : 28 r 


| 2 ene 


| 5 e 
Glaſs Velltl, = it tuo Pounds ef OI of 


— — — 1 0 99 
begin wich a gene Fire, which raiſe by Degree. 
bot not to any great Violimee. / Me 
will diffolve in dhe Arid; 
ralſbd the Solution wall 


er Letiit 
boil. -- an mis Con- 
dition kvep it wll che Fluid is - 


Heat 
de raifed to nike the Liquor 


: Maſs which remains at mm 
Giaſ way be BadeS 2 7 434-2803 | 
When this is done; there will cher 

whit Matter; chis is tb be put into a large Mar- 

ble Mortar, 4nd a Quantity of being Water 
. . = __u then fall to Pieces and 


thoroughly with a Glaſs 

— thr mtr was. it, ind after- 
—— ſettle and pour 

more 


er de Water. Add 
at ſeveral Times, every Time 
rubbing the Powder 
length p 


At as before 3 and at 
der be dried 0b. This is deft dome b 
ing it, moilt as it is, „ lined withPa- 


£ 3 | 
TIE 955 ; | Per. | 


as | 


und then inoreaſe the Fire; ahat' his 


away the'laft Water, lot dh w- 4: 


|  Turpeth Mineral. 
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Powder remain; which is then'to n 
freſh Paper till it is Yarn 1 0 


His is the 


Cf 


1 Preciitatum. | 
Maos y to e eee 
— Antimony, twelve Ounces of crude Tartar, 
and fix Ounces of Nitre ; mix the three Powders 
together, and grind nnen 
nne the Union. 5 0 be 
| Mike aliegt and-frong Crucible ted bot, in's 
| lata Ba, thing en two: Odoces 
of the mix'd Powder, and at Times more and more, 
till the Whole is in; then increaſe the Fire, and 
make the Whole perfectly mix and run; when 
it is in this State pour it out into a Mould, narrower | 
at the Bottom and wider at the Top; when it is 
cold, there will be found in the lower Part a pure 


— 9 


Regulus of y, Which is of many 
and affixed to the upper Part of this a Quantity of 
Scoriæ; theſe are to be ſep⸗ put into 


_ -a marble Mortar, and grind 1 
introduce by degrees, a Quantity ater, 
— them, and. filter — 
thro" Paper. 

Put he clear Liquor into an earthen Veſſel, and 
drop into it Spirit of Salt; this will occaſion a 
— 2 ſubſide, 

ur off the Water. Add more Water 

| — — the Pomdee in the Mortar; grind 
io well with chis and then let 3 
it off. Add more, and repeat this | 
four Times, * will then be ate! 


o CHEMISTRY: , gp 
| freed from-the-Salts;- and is to be. ſeparated from 
* r by filtering, and ** 


Lac Sulphuris. Milk of Sulphur. 
1 Poder twelve Ounces of pure RE 
mix with it ſix Ounces of Flower 5 Sulphur; 
Jet the Mixture be made in a marble Mortar, and 
grind them well together; put this Mixture into 
an earthen Veſſel, chat will bear the naked Fire, 
melt it and have feady a Mortar warmed with a | 
few burning Charcaals; put out the Charcoals 


when the Mixture is in perfect Fuſion, and pour 


it into the Moctar;; break it to pieces as it cools, 
and in fine grind it to Poder; pour on it by 
Degrees as e boiling Water, 46 is 'neceſat 
to diſſolye the Whole: put this in by a little at 
a Time, and at firſt rind eee it to 
perfect the Dillolution.' When all che Water is 
mixed, let it be filtered, and to this clear Solution, 
add by Degrees as much Spirit of Salt, as will 
make the Precipitation. This is to be dropped in 
by a Ren be added to the 
Liquor, as long as it makes it white and thick; 
When © no Jones takes this Effect, all that was 
diſſolved is precipitated. The clear Water When 
che Whole has ood to ſettle; is to be poured, off, 
and more to be added at ſeveral Times, to waſh 
off all the remainder of the Salts, and the Matter 
is then to be dried for Uſe: 
There are other Ways of diflotving the Sulphur ; 
for this Purpoſe; as by the Means of Lime; and 
the Precipitation i isto be made with other Liquors, | 
as in the laſt Inſtance with Urine, and in others 
. e WW 5 but” tis all one Whey Acid is 


8 vl 18 | 
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ws as all the Salts are waſhed away afterwards 
and the Method here delivered is 2 Both : 


Precipitatum Biſenut bi. Magiſtery of NY 


Set a Pound of Aqua Fortis on a very gentle 
Sand Heat in a Matraſs; put into it a ſmaſl Quan- 
tity of Biſmuth broke to pieces, and wait till it is 
petfectiy diſſolved; then add more Biſmuth, by 
alittle at a Time, * in the ſame Manner till 
the Spirit will not diſſolve any more. Let the So- 
lution ſtand ſome time to ſubſide, and pour it 
clear off. Mix together a Gallon of Rain Water, 
and a Quart of rectifyd Spirit; pour theſe upon 
the Solution, and ſtir the Whole well together, 
| gire it Time to ſettle, and then pour off the 
Water. Let the precipitated Matter, which is ex- 
treamly white and bright, be dried between two 
| e Sheets of f and put op fer UE. 


ercurius Fi te. Mercury of Life. 


* n into à ſmall Retort ſome of the Butter of 

A e mentioned in the Proceſs for the pre- 
| hk Cinnabar of Antimony. Set theRetortin a 
Sand Heat, diſtill it with a gentle Fire, and whenit 
is all come into the Receiver, pour in a Gallonof 
fair Water warmed. This will precipitate a Pow- 
der to the Bottom, which is to be waſhed with 


"ſeveral more Quantities of hot Water, as in the 
5 other Proceſſes; and then to be dried for U le: - 


12 Mercurius Precipitatus uiridis. Green Precipitate 


| of Mercury. 
- Grina to Powder four e of conobive 


Sublimate pour on it a 8 of boiling Water, FI 
1 and 
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and Work them together in a Mortar till the Sub-/ 
limate is diffolved ; filtrate the Solution. 
Put into a ſmall Matraſs eight Ounces of Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac ; add to it an Ounce and half 
2 — per Filings ; let them ſtand together with- 
eat till the Spirit is of a beautiful ſky Blue. 
F Filtrate this Tincture and drop it by Degrees 
into the Solution of Sublimate ;. 3 4 green Powder 
will fall to the Bottom. This is to be waſhed 
with repeated Affuſions of warm x Water; and thee 
dried for Uſe. © © 
The green Preciphtard une 0 Be Sper by 
a long and tedious Proceſs. Copper and crude 
Mercury were to be diſſolved for this Purpoſe ſe- 
arately in Acids ; and when the Acids had been 
ABEL od from the Mixture, a Tinckure was to 
be drawn from it with diſtilled Vinegar and eva- 
porated, and the Matter at laſt hardly deſerved 
the Name of a Precipitate. The Procek given 
here is very familiar: we owe it to > Ws Authors 


of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. F 
22 Talopii Precipitat of . called Reſin 
5.5 e eee 


a four Ounces of good Jalap, Nr it in- 
to a Matraſs with a Quart of rectified Spirit of 
Wine; ſet it in a ſand Heat for four Days that a 
ſtrong Tincture may be drawn; put this Tincture 
into a ſmall Cucurbit of Glaſs, and diſtill off three 
fourths of the Spirit. Pour the remaining thick 
and ſtrong Tincture into a large earthen Veſſel, 
and pour to it a Gallon of fair Water cold. The 
Whole will grow turbid and milky; and after a 
Time the Reſin of the Jalap will collect together 
in Form of Turpentine, at the Bottom of the 

; 82 bog Veſſel, 
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Veſſel; Leave all ſtan four and twenty 
Fours, that the whole yon! of the Reſin may 
have time to collect itſelf — Gig Pour off the 
Water, and when that is done add more to waſh 
it: repeat this ſeveral Times, and at length take 
out the Reſin and expoſe it to the open Air to 
ary; and when dried put it up for Uſe. 

By the ſame Proceſs may be made a Refin of 
te! Peruvian Bark; and of any other Subſtance 
that will yield a ſtrong reſinous TinQure-to Spirit 
of Wine. But theſe Medicines are at preſent out 
of: Uſe. The Extracts preſcribed by the College 
in the laſt London Diſpenſatory having taken their 
F "Theſs will be e hereafter. 95 


= 0 H A P. 2 
of _— Preparation of. V Ae Med 
HE Proceſics hitherto laid F LA Ke —.— 


referred to certain regular Operations, tho 
the Products of them have been called by dif- 
ferent Names. Thus when a partial Solution 
of any Subſtance is made, a Spirit is impregnated 
with Virtue from it; jt Vo the- Product be 
called a T incture, a Ballin, or an Elixir; it is 
the Effect of one Operation or Digeſtion : and 
in the ſame Manner, whether the Subſtance raiſed 
in a ſolid Form by Fire from a mineral Matter, 
be called Flower of Sulphur, Sublimate of Mer- 
cury, or Cinnabar of Antimony; ſtill it is the 
Effect of the ſame Operation or Sublimation; 
though conducted differently according to the 
Nature of the Object: theſe therefore have been 


| naturally 


" we" 
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naturally arranged 
can be no longer purſued. The Products of the 
general Operations of Chemiſtry, have been enu- 
merated under the Heads of Digeſtion, Diſtilla- 
tion, Sublimation and Precipitation. But there 
ſtill remain a Number of the common Medi- 
cinal Preparations which have each their ſeveral 
leſſer Proceſſes, and are not reducible to any one 
of theſe Heads; nor are all to be arranged under 
any one Head of their on; as they are the Re- 
ſult of ſo many different Proceſſes. Theſe we ſhall 
therefore enumerate, according to the Subſtances 
to which they refer ; beginning with the Saline, 
thence going on to the nn and from a 
to the reſt. . 


Sal Martis. Salt of 25 


Put into a large and ſtrong Glaſs a oo of 
common Water; and pour into it by alittle at a 
Time eight Ounces of Oil of Vitriol. When all 
the Oil of Vitriol is put in, ſhake them well to- 
gether, and being perfectly mixed, drop in a 
ſmall Quantity of Filings of Iron, freth, clean, 
and bright ; there will be a great Effeiveſcence, 
and the Liquor will become of a duſſcy Colour, 
and will fend up a Smell like that of Garlick, 
| but withal earthy and coarſe. When all is quiet 

drop in ſome more Filings, and let them be dif- 
ſolved in the ſame Manner. Then add'more, till 
the whole Quantity is a Quarter of a Pound of 
the Filings, or ſomewhat more to this Proportion 
of the Liquor; for, as much is to be added as the 
Liquor will perfectly diſſolve, and Oil of Vitriol 
in this Mixture diſſolves nearly half its own 

| 8 Weight 


under diſtinct Heads; but this 


2 Copperas; it is indeed very much of the 
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Weight of Iron. When all is done leave the Li- 


| quor to reſt, and ſome ſmall Quantity of Fæces 


will ſubſide; pour off the clear Solution, which 
will be of a green Colour, and filter it through 
Paper. Put the filtrated Liquor into a wide- 
mouthed Glaſs; ſet it upon Sand, and rate 


i till there appears upon the Surface a Kind of 
Skin of ſeve d Colours; this is a Notice that 


the Liquor c n no longer contain the Salt ſuſ- 
por carry it into a Cellar, and let it ſtand 

ur and twenty Hours; there will be found at 
the Bottom and Sides of the Glaſs, a Salt of 
Iron in bright green Cryſtals. Pour off the Li- 
quor, and put the Cryſtals between Sheets of 
coarſe Paper to dry in a ſhady Place. Theſe are 
the Salt of Iron. 

The Liquor may be evade . and 
more Cryſtals. will ſhoot out; but not ſo good in 


Beauty or in Firmneſs, nor fo fit for keeping, for 


they will moulder and turn yellow. | |. 
a The common Salt of Iron, or as it is called 
Salt of Steel, ſold in the Shops, is no other than 


the common green Copperas diſſolved in Water, 
and ſet to cryſtaliſe after Filtration; this makes 


it purer than before, but it might better be called 


ature of the pure Salt of Iron, but as that true 
Preparation is made ſo eaſily, it is wrong to put 
tmhis Sophiſtication in its Place. The true Salt is 
properly a Vitriol of Iron made by Art, and the 
pure green Vitriol that is found — in Mines, 

f 3s ſcarce 1 in any thing e. Tram . 


eee 
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| - » Saccharum Saturni. Salt of Lead. 
Put into a large Matraſs two Gallons of diſtilled 
Vinegar, add to it a Pound of Ceruſs, ſet the 
Veſſel in a Sand Heat, and raiſe the Fire to make- 
the Liquor boil; keep it in this Condition five or 


ſix Hours, and in the mean Time often ſhake it, 
to make the Ceruſs mix well with the Vinegar. 


Let all cool and pour off the Vinegar : to the re- 


maining Ceruſs add more Vinegar, and repeat this 
two or three Times; the Ceruſs will be almoſt all 
diſſolved by theſe repeated Digeſtions, and taken 
up into the Body of the Vinegor: this is called 
_ Vinegar of Lead, and is ſometimes kept in the 
Shops to be uſed in external Applications. 
Set the Vinegar thus impregnated with the 
Ceruſs, in a wide mouthed Glaſs upon a Sand 
Heat, and with a moderate Fire evaporate ſo 
much of it, that the Remainder may be of the 
Thickneſs of Oil; remove the Veſſel from the 
Sand, and ſet it in a cool Place, there will be 
found after four and twenty Hours the Salt of 
Lead concreted to the Bottom of the Veſſel; this 
is to be taken out and gently dried. This is the 
Salt of Lead; and from its ſweetiſh Tafte it is 
called by ſome Sugar of Lead: it is called alſo 
Vitriol of Lead. 


Sal froe Vitricum ee Salt of Silver... | 


Putt into a wide mouthed Glaſs two Ounces 
o. Proof Aqua Fortis, and drop into it one Ounce 
of granulated Silver. The granulated Silver is 
pes ocured by pouring pure melted Silver into cold 

ater, where it divides into Granules as it falls 
to the Bottom ; and the Aqua Fortis is known to 


* ww 1 
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be Proof, when it will diſſolve a ſingle Grain of 
Silver perfectly, and remain clear. The Way is 
therefore to drop in a ſingle Grain of the Silver 
firſt, and if this be diſſolved perfectly then to add 
all the reſt. There appears a great Agitation, the 
Liquor grows hot, and ſends up a Quantity of 
red Fumes; at length the Silver becomes intirely 
diſſolved, and the Solution is perfectly clear, only 
chere falls a little black Powder to the Bottom, 
which is Gold. 
Pour the Solution from this little K and | 
drop into it more Silver, by a Grain at a Time, 
ſo long as it will diſſolve any; when the laſt 
Grain remains undiſſolved, the Solution is per- 
fectly ſaturated. It requires no Evaporation to 
the forming of the Vitriol: it is to be ſet in a 
cold Place, and the Salt will ſhoot. The Solu- 5 


tion is to be poured off from the Cryſtals, and 


they are to be put between two thee of Paper, 

to abſorb the Moiſture, and dried in the Shade. 
Aker this evaporate a little of the Solution, pour d 
off from theſe Cryſtals, and ſet it again to ſhoot, 
and there will be found more Cryſtals, fairer and 
larger than the firſt; they are to be dried in the 
ſame manner, but care muſt be taken not to touch 
them with the naked Fleſh, for the ſlighteſt 
Touch of them makes a black Mark upon the 


Place; which is an abſolute n. * Na Sur- 
face of the Skin, 


, Sal Jovis. Salt Kern. 1155 | | 
- Melt a Pound of pure Tin.in a flatand broad Iron 
Veſlel, keep it in Fuſion for ſome Time, ſtirring 
it about, it will by degrees break and become 2 
grey Powder : after this let the Fire decline, but 
_ 
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keep it till ſo high as to make both the» Veſſel 
and the Tin thoroughly hot. In this Condition 
keep it eight and forty Hour, very frequently” 
ſtirring the Tin about. An Iron frying Pan is the 
beſt Veſſel for making this Calcination, and a 
Pound of Tin in one of an ordinary Size, will, 
when thus calcined, but very thinly cover the 
Bottom. After the Calcination is thus com pleated, 
the Tin' will weigh about a Scruple more than it 
did at firſt; but tis well if this be not owing to 
ſome light Duſt that has fallen in among it. The 
Tin thus calcined is ſoluble in part in Vinegar, 
and it is by this Acid the Salt is to be extracted 
from it. Put to this calcined Tin, a Gallon and 
half of diſtilled Vinegar, and ſet the Veſſel in a 
Sand Heat; keep up a gentle Fire two or three 
Days, and often ſhake the Veſſel, and after this 
Time pour of the Vinegar, it will have acquired 
a ſweet Taſte. Evaporate this Liquor after it 
has been filtred, and when a Film appears upon 
the Surface, add to a Quart of it an Ounce and 
half of Spirit of Wine, or in that Proportion to 
the Whole, be that what it will; then ſet it in a 
cool Place, for eight and forty Hours, at the End 
of which Time the Salt of Tin will de found 

concreted at the Sides of the Veſſeͤl. | 
There is ſcarce a nicer Preparation in Cbe⸗ 
miſtey than this of Salt of Tin; many have after 
repeated Trials given it up, and declared that no 
Salt could be made from this Metal, with ſo weak 
an Acid as Vinegar; but I have ſeen Salt of Tin 
at Mr. Jager's the King's Apothecary, who pre- 
pared it himſelf, and aſſured me it was by this 
Method; and that ſome others had alſo done it. 
wr + Silver-makers had entertained: ſome hopes 
of 


, 
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of its ſerving their Purpoſes ; and this Receipt | 

had been handed about among them ; and under 
the Advantages of their Punctuality and Patience 
had often ſucceeded ; without 2 it. will be 


n likely to miſcarry. | 
Sal Veneris. Salt of Copper. 


Put into a large Glaſs twelve Ounces of Aqua 
Fortis, ſet it-in a Chimney, and put into it by a 
| little at a Time, four Ounces of Filings of Copper, 
there will be a great Efferveſence, and the Cop- 
per will be diffolved : let it ſtand till all is quiet, 

then pour. off the clear Solution, and evaporate 
it in a glaſs Veſſel, with a gentle Heat of Sand, 
till about one half of the Quantity remains. Set 
this in 2 Cellar for twenty four Hours, and the 
Salt or Vitriol of Copper, will ſhoot in pure green 

Cryſtals ; pour off the Liquor and evaporate it 
again. The Cryſtals are to be dried between Paper, 

and put up for Uſe: they are corroſive like thoſe 
of Silver. 

Theſe are the regular Salts produced originally, 
and immediately from the Metals by means of 
Acids, -and are — Effect of a regular Operation 
in Chemiſtry Cryſtalliſation. To theſe are to be 
added, the leſſer Proceſſes, by which Salts which 
we receive in that State, though not in that exact 
Form, are reduced to it; or by which they are 
cleanſed from Impuritics ; or altered in tows 
Degree by Additions. wt 4 | 


Nitrum purificatum. Purified Nitre. 


Boil a Pint and half of fair Water, and add to 
it four Ounces of common Saltpetre: Let the 
Whole continue on the Fire a little „ 

en 
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then remove it, without farther Evaporation,” to 
a cool Place, there let it reſt'twenty-tour Hours; 
and there will be formed Cryſtals of the _ | 
pure and perfect Nitre. 2 0 
The remaining Liquor is to be evaporated ; £3 
ther; and when upon trying it in a Spoon, the I Y 
+ Salt is found to form itſelf in little Threads, take 
it off the Fire and ſet it by to cryſtalize farther. 
Thus more Salt will be obtained, but not es 
to the firſt in Purity. 
In this Proceſs the Nitre to be uſed is that 
which is commonly ſold at the Shops, which, 
whether that in Cryſtals, or that in the large and 
| ſhapeleſs Lumps be taken, is already tolerably 
pure ; for theſe two Ap ces are only the 
two States of the ſame alt, the Cryſtals being 
what of it has that from the Sides, the Maſs what 
has concreted at the Bottom in the ſame O 
tion ; and often there are Cryſtals on the Surface 
of the Maſs. | 
If it be expected that the foul Nitre, or rough 
Nitre, as it is called, ſhould be employed juſt as 
it is brought from the Eaſt, more Caution is re- 
quired to purify this; it muſt be boiled in a much 
larger Proportion of Water; and When all but 
the Fæces is diſſolved, this Liquor'i is to be filtered, 
and then evaporated to the due Standard, Which 
is known not by the Appearance of a coloured 
Pellicle at the Top, but hy its ſhooting as ſoon as 
a little is taken — in a Spoon and ſet to coο. 
When it is in this State it is to be expoſed to the 
cold Air of a Cellar, and the Salt will | form itſelf 
in Cryſtals. The Liquor is to be poured away 
and eee Win, N thus more W eats will, 
be 


* 
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af its ſerving their Purpoſes ; and this Receipt 
had been handed about among them; and under 


the Advantages of their Punctuality and Patience 
had often ſucceeded; without a it. will 1 


likely to miſcarry. 


Sal Veneris. Salt of . 


Put into a large Glaſs twelve Ounces of Aqua 
Fortis, ſet it in a Chimney, and put into it by a 
little at a Time, four Ounces of Filings of Copper, 

there will be a great Efferveſence, and the Cop- 
per will be diſſolved: let it ſtand till all is quiet, 
then pour. off the clear Solution, and evaporate 
it in a glaſs Veſſel, with a gentle Heat of Sand, 
till about one half of the Quantity remains. Set 
this in a Cellar for twenty four Hours, and the 
Salt or Vitriol of Copper, will ſhoot in pure green 
Cryſtals; pour off the Liquor and evaporate it 
again, The Cryſtals are to be dried between Paper, 
and put up for Uſe: they are corroſive like thoſe 
of Silver. 

Theſe are the regular Salts produced originally, 
and. immediately from the Metals by means of 
Acids, and are the Effect of a regular Operation 
in Chemiſtry Cryſtalliſation. To theſe are to be 
added, the leſſer Proceſſes, by which Salts which 
we receive in that State, though not in that exact 
Form, are reduced to it; or by which they are 
cleanſed from Impuritics ; or altered in ne 
Degree by Additions. 7 | 


. Nitrum purificatum. Purified Nitre. 


Boks Pietand -baif of for ee e add e 
it four Ounces of common Saltpetre : Let the 
Whole continue on the Fire a little * 

en 


then remove it, without farther Evaporation, to 


a cool Place, there let it reſt twenty-four Hours; 


and there will be formed Cryſtals of the = | 


pure and perfect Nitre. 


The remaining Liquor is to be evaporated * 
cher; and when upon trying it in a Spoon, the = 
+ Salt is found to form itſelf in little Threads, take 

it off the Fire and ſet it by to eryſtalize farther. 


Thus. more Salt will be obtained, but not _ 
to the firſt in Purity. 

In this Proceſs the Nitre to be uſed is that 
which is commonly fold at the Shops, which, 
whether that in Cryſtals, or that in the large and 


| ſhapeleſs Lumps- be taken, is already tolerably 


pure; for theſe two Ap ces are only the 
| two States of the ſame Salt, the Cryſtals being 


what of it has that from the Sides; the Maſs what 


has concreted at the Bottom in the ſame O 
tion; and often there are A on the Surface 
of the Mas. 

If it be expected that the foul Nitre, or g 


a Nitre, as it is called, ſhould be employed juſt as 
it is brought from the Eaſt, more Caution is re- 
quired to purify this; it muſt be boiled in a muck 


larger Proportion of Water; and when all but 


_ the Fces is diſſolved, this Liquor is to be filtered, 
and then evaporated to the due Standard, e 


is known not by the Appearance of a coloured 
Pellicle at the Top, but by its ſhooting as ſoon as 


a little is taken out in a Spoon and ſet to coοf 


When it is in this State it is to be expoſed to the 
cold Air of a Cellar, and the Salt will form itſelf 
in Cryſtals. The Liquor is to be poured away 
* W Win. and thus more ta will, 

be 


— 
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be obtained, which, like the firſt, are A be _— 
| between Paper for US: nnd] 

The moſt beautiful Cryſtals of Nitre- hs can 
any way be procured, are obtained by diſſolvi 
the Salt in Lime Water, and evaporating it, an 
giving the Cryſtals an Opportunity to ſhoot in 
their full Perfection; by preventing the Liquor 
from cooling too quickly, by ſetting it by in a 
Place not damp or chill, and covering ow! Vela 
with a Woollen Cloth. - 

Some prefer theſe large and clear Cryſtals: to any 
pres Form of Nitre; and ſome give the ſame 
Preference to the Sal Prunella, which is the Salt- 
petre melted, with ſome Flower of Brimſtone 
burnt over it : But for medicinal Purpoſes; and for 
all others in which the Purity of the Salt is re- 
1 che Nitre purified as firſt” genere e is 
bells 


Sal Prundlle: Cryſtal Mera. 


Melt any Quantity of Nitre in an Iron Pot, 
and when It is in perfect Fuſion ſtrew upon it a 
ſmall Quantity of Flour of Brimſtone; when this 
is burnt off add more, and repeat- this five or fix 
Times; the Nitre will, after this, run very thin 
and clone: and it is to be caſt into Moulds to form 

it into little round Cakes for Uſe. - - | 
I! bis is at the beſt not to be — with the 
plain purified Nitre, -and it 1s often ſophiſticated ; 
10 chat it is with great Reaſon at preſent diſuſod· 


Alumen Uum. Burnt Alum. n 


Set a clean Iron Ladle on the Fire, and as it 
grows hot, throw into it as much Alum as will 
fill it a third Part; raiſe the Fire till the Alum 


runs 


. 
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runs and bubbles up: Continue it at this Height 
till the whole is reduced to a light ſpungy As 


Mitriolum Calcinatum. Cualcined Vittiol. 


Put a Quantity of green Vitriol, or common 
Copperas, i into a clean and ſtrong earthen Veſſel; 
ſet it over a naked Fire, and = Salt will melt. 
Continue the Fire at this Height till the Matter 
congeals again into a Maſs, and till that Maſs no 
longer emits any Vapour. Then remove it from 
the Fire, and breaking the Veſſel, keep the 12 — 
cined Vitriol for Uſe in a Glaſs 1 25 ſtopped. 
is, when properly calcined, ofy greyiſh Gator, 
ae eee "a 


': Colcothar Vi trial. eat of Vital” 


Put the calcined Vitriol of the former Proceſs 
into a Crucible, and burn it over a naked Fi ire 
till it is throughout of a deep purple Colour. 

Many of the chemical Preparations require 
calcined Vitriol, and many the Colcothar. This 
1580 is alſo uſed ſingly, and as it is, as a e 


Sal Ta artari. Salt of Tartar. 
Put a Dinh of crude Tartar into a Sheet of 


AP 


thick brown Paper ; roll it up in it, and tie it 


round ſeveral times with Packthread, ſo as to 
make it a firm Ball. Lay this upon ſome Char- 
coal in a common Furnace, and cover it with 
more Charcoal; light it at the Bottom, and let it 
burn up. The Paper and Packthread will ſoon 


be burnt away, but the Tartar will by the ſame | 


Heat be run into a Maſs, and when the Fire is 
out it will be found in a ſolid Lump among the 
Aſhes. Pour upon this Lump, firſt broke to 

„ Pieces, 
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Pieces, as much boiling Water as will diſſolve it 
perfectly; filtrate this Solution; and ſet the clear 
Liquor over a moderate Fire in an earthen Pan. 
Let it continue there till all the Water is evapo- 
rated, and there will be found in the Pan the 
fix'd Salt of Tartar. Diſſolve this again in Water, 
filter this Solution, and evaporate it again in the 
ſame Ire bN and the. Salt wilt VE 71 oy fit 
for Uſe. 
The true wg: bine Salt aro Tartar is wy 
cafily” prepared this Way; but we meet with very 
little of it genuine in the Shops: What we fee 
there is made from common Pot-aſhes diffolved' 
in Water, and filtered and ' evaporated: This, 
however, is in the general Uſe of the Salt no 
reat Matter; the coarſe Pot-aſhes are very dif- 
from Salt of Tartar, becauſe they contain 
ſeveral other Principles beſide a pure Alkaline 
Salt; but theſe are N r 26208 in the 
Purification. ; 


Sal Abfpntbisi Sil: of Wiihbwood:: 


Let a Quantity of Wormwood, gathered as it 
is going to flower, be put green into a Baker's 
Oven, and conſumed to Aſhes. Put theſe Aſhes | 
into an Iron Pot, and ſet them over a brifk Fire; 
keep them ſtirred about, and in a red Heat, till 
they become very pale coloured and emit no more 
Fumes, and till upon being turned up from the 
Bottom they do not ſparkle or glow. When they 
are thus perfectly calcined, boil them in a large 
Quantity of Water, and when it taſtes — 
alkaline, let it ſtand for the Aſhes to ſubſide; 
pour it off clear, and filter it thro Paper. Then 
2 ir] in a large and flat carthen Pan over a 1 

| ire, 
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Fire, and by degrees evaporate all the Water. 
The. fix'd Salt will remain at the Bottom, and it 
is to be ſcraped out and kept well ſtopp'd for Uſe., 
I his is the brown or grey Salt of Wormwood, 
and is what is fitteſt for Medicine. If the ſame 
Method be uſed to it as for the purifying of Salt 
of Tartar, it will be purified in the ſame Man- 
ner, and be white, but this is not neceſſary. It 
reduces it to the State of Salt of T 2 or 421 
ching very like that Salt. | 


A Tartari. Oil of Tate per or Doliſnih: | 


ſe a Quantity of calcined Tartar prepared 
or making of the Salt, to a damp Air, by 


"4 1 655 it to Pieces and ſetting it in a Cellar. 


It will by this means liquify, and run into a clear 

and heavy Fluid, which has been improperly 
cCalled its Oil. The Proceſs is nothing more than 
à Solution of Salt of Tartar in Water: for this 

calcined Tartar is in a State very near that of the 

pure Salt; and all theſe Salts attract the Moiſture 
from the Air as if Water were added to them. 
This Lixivium will be found to weigh conſidera- 
bly more than the Salt made from the Calcina- 
tion ,would have done ; and if it be ſuffered to 
remain in the ſame Place, it will from Time to 
Time often gain in Weight. If a Bottle nearly 
full of it be left unſtop d, it will ſoon run over. 
All this is owing to the ſame Cauſe with the firſt 
Solution, that is, to its unbibing and attracting 
to itſelf the Moiſture of the Air. There is no 
other Difference between the Lixivium thus 
made, and that produced by an Addition of Wa- 
ter to the n but that this is . and clearer. 


E artarum 
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Tuartarum Solubile. Soluble Tartar: 


Set a Gallon of fair Water over the Fire in an 
earthen Pipkin large enough to hold twice that 
"Quantity : when. it boils put into it a Pound of 
Salt of Tartar, or of purified Pot-aſh; let it con- 
tinue boiling, the Salt will ſoon diffolve. Then 
drop into it, as it continues boiling, an Ounce of 
Cryſtals of Tartar, or what is commonly called 
Cream of Tartar unpowder d. There will riſe 
an Ebullition ; but there being Room in the Veſ- 
ſel, the Liquor will not boil over. As the Liquor 
continues boiling, drop in at Times an Ounce 
more of the Cryſtals of Tartar, and repeat it till 
about twice the Quantity of the Salt of Tartar, | 
or Pot-aſh, be added in Cryſtals. The proper 
Method is to continue putting the Is in as 
long as they make any Ebullition, and to add 
one Ounce more, that the Alkali may be ſure 
to be fully ſated. Let the whole bat and if 
there have been a little too much of the Cryſtals 
of Tartar, that will be found ſeparated. 

Filtrate this Liquor thro Paper, and evaporate , 
; 1 till there appears a Film of many Colours upon 
it; ſet it by in a cool and ſtill Place, and there 
| wil ſhoot Cryſtals ;. or if that Method be eſteem- 
ed too tedious, the whole may be evaporated, and 
the dry Salt which remains kept for Uſe. Some 
powder the Cryſtals of Tartar, that they may the 
more readily diſſolve; but the Proceſs ſucceeds 
beſt, and the Ebullition is leſs ſudden and vio- 
lent, if "a be thrown in whole, and the Li- 
quor A Pol all the Time LIST, bly 3, 
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Boil two Quarts of Water in an earthen Pipkin 
capable of holding a Gallon; put into it eight 
Ounces of green Vitriol, in a little Time it will 
be diſſolved. Keep the Liquor boiling, and add 
to it, by half an Ounce at a time, four Ounces of 
Salt of Tartar, or thereabouts. This Salt is to 
be added till there ariſes no Efferveſcence on the 
dropping it in; and after this, a little of the 80 · 
lution being taken up in a Spoon, and Oil of Vi- 
ttiol being dropped into it, if there riſes no Effer- 
veſcence the Saturation is compleat on both Sides, 
and the Liquor is of the exact Standard. When 
it is deficient either Way, the Fault is to be amend- 
ed by adding more of the Vitriol, or more of the 
Alkaline Salt. When the Liquor is thus pre- 
pared, it is to be filter d thro Paper, and evapo- 
rated till a ſhining Skin comes over it. It is then 
to be ſet in a Cellar to cryſtalliſe the Salt, and the 
Liquor ſeparated from theſe Cryſtals is to be eva - 
porated again till all the Salt is obtained. 
There is a ſhorter way of making vitriolated 
Tartar, and it is that moſt uſed; it is thus: Drop 
into ſome Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium, Oil of 
Vitriol, a little at a Time, till the Drops at length 
produce no Ebullition ; then ſet the whole on a 
gentle Sand Heat, and evaporate the Moiſture. 
The vitriolated Tartar will be left, This is the 
common vitriolated Tartar, but it is more acrid 
than the other; and the Acid is almoſt always 
redundant in it. 4 | - 
Tartarum Emeticum. Emetick Tartar, 
Reduce to Powder eight Ounces of Crocus 


Metallorum, or as it is how called Crocus of 
: 3 Antimony; 
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Antimony ; ; boil it in fair Water, and when that 
is poured off add more at repeated Times till the 
Water acquires no Taſte from the Preparation: 
Then dry it in the Shade. This is called waſhed 
Crocus of Antimony. Powder eight Ounces of 
Cryſtals of Tartar, and mix it well with the 
Crocus; put to theſe in an earthen Pipkin, three 
Pints of fair Water. Boil them together till a 
third Part of the Water or thereabouts be eva- 
porated; then let the whole cool. Pour off the 
clear Liquor and filter it through Paper, then put 
it into a flat earthen Veſſel; evaporate it till a 
Skin appears upon the Surface, and after this re- 
move it to a ſtill and cool Place: where after a 
Night's ſtanding the Salt will form itſelf in Cry- 
ſtals about the Sides of the Veſſel. Evaporate 
the Remainder more, and more Salt will be pro- 
duced; and thus proceed till all is obtained that 
will ſhoot: This is the Emetick Tartar. It is to 
be kept in a Glaſs well ſtoppe e. 
Crpftalli Tartari. Cryſtals of Tartar. 
Put into a clean Iron Frying Pan, or any; * 
flat-bottomed Veſſel, two or three Pounds of 
Crude Tartar ; ſet this over a gentle Fire of Char- 
Coal, and continue ſtirring it about; it will become 
dry and more brittle than it was. This is all that 
is deſigned; and it muſt not by any means be ſuf- 
fered to calcine. PHE bean 
Bruiſe this roaſted Tartar to a groſs Maſs, wi 
throw into it two Gallons of Water ; boil it-well 
and keep frequently ſtirring it from the Bottom. 
A great Part of it will thus be diſſolved and taken 
* 5. the Water. Then remove the Veſſel 2 
f C 
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the Fire and paſs the Liquor while Tar through GY 
a Flannel Bag; put it into a clean earthen Veſſel + 
broad and not very deep, and Jet it over a gentle 
Fire; keep it hot, but under the Degree of boiling, 
and in this Manner evaporate it till a Skin f 
many Colours appear upon the Surface. Then 
remove the Vail into a cool and {till Place; let 
it ſtand eight and forty Hours, and in that Time 
a great Quantity of Cryſtals will be form d. 
Pour off the Liquor and evaporate it farther; and 
repeat this as long as any more Cryſtals will be 
form'd : collect the whole together and dry them 
for Uſe. Theſe are what is commonly called 
Cream of Tartar. e 


Sado Tartari. Soap of Tartar. 
Reduce to Powder eight Ounces of crude 
white Tartar, and powder ſeparately the ſame 
| Quantity of common Salt Petre. Mix theſe to- 
gether and melt the whole in a Crucible; putting 
in by about an Ounce at at a Time. Wben al 
is mixed and melted, pour it out into an earthen. . 
| Pipkin a little heated, and pour on it as much 
J Water boiling hot as will diſſolve it. Continue 
this on a gentle Fire, till the Salt is as perfectly 
diſſolved as may be; then let it ſtand to cool and 
t ſubſide: Filter the Liquor pour d from the Fæces 
; through Paper; and evaporate it in a Sand Heat 
over. a gentle Fire till there remains a dry Salt. 
Powder this very fine and expoſe the Powder to 
the Air, it will grow ſoft in a Night's time; then 
add to it three Qunces of Oil of Turpentine. 


Stir them well together and ſet the Mixture by. ; 
After four or five ours ſtir it again, and continue 3 
this for four or five Days ; and by that Time the. 

Fo 8 Whole 9 
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Whole will be incorporated into a Maſs' of the 
Conſiſtence of a Syrup. This is the Soap of 


Tartar ; it is to be kept ina Glaſs well covered. 


The Quantity of Oil of Turpentine is not eafily 
ſet down exactly, but muſt be proportioned in 
the Operation; it uſually requires about one 
Fourth of the Weight of the Salt; but if this be 
found inſufficient, more is to be added till the due 
Conſiſtence is hit. There is ſomething alſo in 
the Temperature of the Air; for often the Pro- 
ceſs will ſucceed very readily, and ſometimes all 
the Art that can be uſed, will not bring it to a 


# 


due Form. 


Lapis Infernahs. The Silver Cauſtick. 1 
Set four Ounces of Aqua Fortis in a Glaſs Veſ- 
ſel over a a gentle Fire in Sand; when it is warm 
drop into it by a little at a time two Ounces of 
granulated Silver; continue the Fire under the 


Sand, and when the Solution is perfected, raiſe 


it ſomewhat higher: leave the Solution upon the 
Sand till the whole Humidity is evaporated. Put 
the Remainder into a ſmall Crucible, and melt 
it over a naked Fire, but a very gentle one, only 
enough to make it run; then have Moulds ready 
to caſt it out into, that it may, as it cools, form it- 
ſelf into little Sticks: theſe are to be very care- 
fully preſerved for Uſe. The Fire in' the laſt 
Fuſion muſt be ſo gentle as not to make the 
Matter ſmoak much; for if much exhales from 
it the Remainder will be too dry to uſe. 

This is the readieſt Way of making the Lunar 
Cauſtick; but it requires ſo much Care in pro- 
portioning the Heat, that many ſtill chuſe — 
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old and more tedious one of doing it from the 
Cryſtals of Silver. To make it this Way, the 
Cryſtals of Silver, the Proceſs for making Which 
has been given already, ate to be 20 in a 
Crucible: there muſt be room in the Veſſel for 
they will ſwell up at firſt greatly. The Fire muſt 
be ny” and when they have bubbled up for 
ſome. Time they will fink into a clear and.quiet 
Fluid: This is the to be. poured out into e 
and prepared for Uſe. as the other, gay 


Lixivium Martis. Oil of tron by Deliquinen! 


Reduce to Powder a Pound of Crude Sal Am- 
moniac, and mix with it fix Ounces of Colcothar 
of green Vitriol; grind them well together and 
ut the Mixture into a Retort : Place it it in a Sand 
ag and give a gentle Fire firſt, and increaſe, it 
; y De ces till there riſe Flowers tothe upper 
Bt of the Retort. Continue the Fire ſo long as 
any of theſe Flowers riſe, then let all cool. Se- 


rate them from the Sides of the Glaſs, and Br 


_ » ſerve them for Uſe : They i in nothing differ 


the Flores Martiales made with Sal Ammoniac 

and Filings of Iron; and may be uſed for the 
Tincture, or in their own Form. in the Place of 
the other. 
hreak the Retort and taking out the Reſiduum, 


breakit ſmall, but not to Powder, in an Iron Mor- 


tar; and expoſe it to the damp Air of a Cellar in 
a flat earthen Diſh: It will in Part diſſolve by the 
ea Air, and the Liquor is to be kept. 


Sal Glauberi. Salt of Glauber. 


be Purging Salt, called after the Name of 
5 Glauber, is made! in n Conſequence of the Diſtillation 


T 3 of * 
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of the Spirit * Salt; according to his Method, 
with the Aſſiſtance of the Vitriolick Acid. The 
'Refiduum after that Diſtillation, yielding this Salt 
by only Solution and Cryſtallization,, The Quan- 
. tity of this Salt uſed in Medicine, is ſo much 
greater than that of the Spirit, that it is purely 
made for the Sake of the other. N 
To make Glauber's Spirit of Sea Salt, a Pint of 
Wal d two Pounds of Oil of Vitriol are to 
be gradually mixed under a Chimney, and in a 
large earthen Veſſel: Tothis Liquor are to be put 
1 — Pounds of common Sea Salt, and the Whole 
is then to be put into a Retort ; and the Acid 
Spirit! is to be diſtilled off by a Fire begun ſmall, 
but raiſed at the laſt to a CR Gdetabls Strength. 
After this Diſtillation is over the Retort is to be 
en and the Cake of Saline Matter is. to be 
"taken out of it, and put into a large earthen Pip- 
kin with a Quantity of Water, ſufficient per- 
fectly to diſſolve it. The Solution is to be eva- 
porated after it has paſſed. the F iltre, and when a 
Shin appears upon the Surface it is to be removed 
into a ſtill cool Place; when large and very pel- 
lucid Cryſtals will after eight and forty Hours 
ſeparate themſelves from it, and adhere to the 
Side of the Glaſs : Theſe are the Glauber's Salt. 
The Liquor is to be evaporated again, and ſet 
again to cryſtallize; and this e on all the 
Salt is obtained that will ſhoot. _ : 


| Lixivium Saponaceum. Soap 1 Tt. 


Mix together Lime in its beſt and ſtrongeſt 
State and common Potaſh in equal Quantities; 
and ſprinkle Water upen them by a little at a 
Time till the Lime 1 is lacked, When _ 2 - 

ee 
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fected, pour on more Water and ſtir them to- 


gether; make the Matter thinner with more and 
more Water, and keep mixingandſtirringthewhole 
Maſs together, till the Potaſh is in great Part diſ- 
ſolved, and the Lime has impregnated the Water 
very thoroughly : Then let all ſtand to ſubſide, 
filter the Liquor and examine by Log whether 
it be of the due Strength: A Pint of it by Meaſure 
is to weigh juſt: ſixteen Ounces. 157 it be too 
by ny it is to be reduced to the due Weight by 
adding Water; it will require about an Ounce and 
half of Water for every Dram that it exceeds : 
If it be too light, it is to, 2 3 by 
| boiling. 


1 ; but thoſe who would ſave e the 
rouble, may buy it ready- made at the Soap- 
' boilers : They make it a great deal ſtronger than 
this Standard, but it is to be let down with Water. 
The uſual Quantity required to bring it to the due 


strength is an equal Portion of fair Water; but 
it muſt be rendered exact by Trials, for this is 
the expected and determinate Stren "8h of what is 


0 be uſed in Medicine. 40 Bt) 
Cauſticum Forte. The Scheer Cauſtick. 


| b Reduce to e ſome Lime that has © 
| kept in a Veſſel not expoſed; to the Air for ſe- 


veral Months; ſo that although it have not its 
Stoney Hardneſs, or altogether its firey Quality, 


it is not fallen to Powder nor inſipid. Have 


this Powder in Readineſs; then put a Quart of 
Soap Lees into a clean earthen Pipkin, and boil it 
away to about half a Pint. When it is reduced 
to thas patty. l in 5 a little at a * 


3 


There is — great Art 15 3 "this. Pre- 
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this Powder of Lime; ; continue'the Matter bojl- 
ing, and continue kling in the ' Powder till 
"ue Whole has the Conſiſtence of a Paſte. Then 
take it off the Fire, and when cool'd put up this 
Matter into a Glaſs, where it can be kept well | 
fo d. Al L344 
; is ſerves the fame Purpoſe wink he Silver 
y Keen before deſcribed, and is not only a 
| „but a better Medicine: : It anſwers all 
der urpoſes of the other, and does not run. % | 


+ Caufticum Mitius. The Milder Cauſtick. 


eder to Powder any Quantity of freſh hd 
ick Lime ; weigh againſt it an equal 
n f the. common foft Soap ; put om 
together into 4 Marble Mortar, and mix them 
perfectly into a Paſte. This is beſt freſh made 
bn every Occaſion of uſing it; for the Ingte- 
dients are always ready, and the Mixture Ls 


"mo Good by Randing.” 


i pid e — Almond TOM 

Put into a large Earthen Pipkin half a Pint of 
oil of Almonds ; add to this à Pint and half of 
Soap Lees of the due Standard, or of the Weight 
of fixteen Ounces to the Pint. Stir theſe well 
together, and ſet them over the Fire; juſt make 
them boil, and in this Condition keep them 
about two Hours. In this Time the Oil and 
the Lees will unite into an uniform Subſtance, 
"thick, flimey, and ſomewhat tranſparent. ; and 
This, as it cools, will form à kind of Jelly, At 
this Time ſome common Salt is to be added 
by a little at a Time. By Degrees the Liquor 
Ku ole ts ſlimey — and aſter the 


Matter 


| 
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Matter will ſeparate into two diſtinct Subſtanoes, 
a Water and à fatty Matter, which is the Soap. 
Continue the Fire till, upon taking a little out, 
they ſeparate entirely from one another. Then 
let the Fire go out: the Soap will now ſwim on 
the Surface of the Water, and it is to be ſepa- 
rated before it is quite cold, and ſet by firſt upon 
the Bottom of a Sieve to drain, and aſterwards 
upon a Trencher, or ſome other ſuch Thing alt 
it have acquired its due Conſiſtence. This, or 
Soap made at home, in the ſame Manner, with 
Oil Olive, are the only Kinds that ought to be 
given in Medicine; for we can never be ſure of 
the Purity of that which is made for meaner 
Purpoſes. The Fineneſs of the Oil is alſo a 
great Advantage in this Caſe, and therefore that 
made with Oil of Almonds is An E 
that made with Oil of Olives. 01 


Sal Diureties, 45 Ta artarum lan, Diuretick 


Pour upon a Penn of its Salt of Tartar, or 
of purified Pot-aſh, five Pints of diſtilled Vinegar, 
ſet the Mixture over the Fire in an earthen Pip- 
kin, and make it boil, but very gently; there 
will be a great Fermentation ; but when that 
cCcaſes pour on more diſtilled Vinegar; ; continue - 
it boiling ge ntly, and from Time to Time add 
freſh Quantities of diſtilled Vinegar, till the Ad- 
dition occaſions no Fermentation, though the 
Vinegar before employed have been nearly all 
evaporated. This is the Notice of the true Sa- 
turation, and it ufually requires a confiderable 
Time, and about two Gallons and an half of 
_ Vinegar to the Pound of PEE: 8 
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When this Point of Saturation, is hit, the Liquor 
is to be entirely evaporated and the Salt left dry, 
and it will appear not over pure, tho' the Vine- 
gar were ever ſo fine. The Fire is now to be 
raiſed under the Pipkin, which by this Time will 
be well ſeaſoned to bear it, and the Salt is to be 
melted the Fire is not to be raiſed higher than 
is juſt ſufficient to effect this, and it is to he kept 
in Fuſion ten or twelve Minutes. After this the 
Fire is to abate,” and when the Matter is-a little 
cooled warm Water is to be poured upon it to 
diſſolve it. Filter this Solution thro Paper, and 


expoſe it to a gentle Heat in a broad and ſhal- 


low. Veſſel, evaporating it gently to a Deus, 
mad ſticring the Salt from Time to Time. XK [ 

Take the Salt out of the Veſſel, and pou | 

it it Spirit of Wine rectified as much as Wie diflolve | 

it; for it will diſſolve freely in this Menſtruum 

as well as in Water: Let it Rand to ſubſide, then 

filter this Solution and evaporate it to a Dryneſs, 


and the Salt will be very white and pure. If 


this laſt Evaporation be carefully managed, the 
Salt will form itſelf into a kind of white Flakes 


$i like Talc. It will alſo have this. 1 Bs in 


the Evaporation of the Solution in Water, if all 


have been carefully conducted, and then it will 


not need this laſt Solution in Spirit of Wine; 
but the Proceſs is ſo nice, that it is ſeldom fi- 
niſhed exactly without this laſt Purification, which 
ſeparates any Fæces. The perfect Whiteneſs, 
and the fine foliated Appearance, are the Pride 
of the Operator; but they are. not ſo eſſential to 
the Medicine. All that is required to that Pur- 
poſe is, that the Salt be capable of diſſolving 


entirely either in Water or Spirit of Wine, with- 


out leaving any Fces. OF 


_ or cneMisrry. 8g 
It has been a Cuſtom to make this Salt from 
* Parts of Cryſtals of Tartar and Nitre 
ed together; but it is better done with the 


Salt 0 Tartar, or any other pure and e Al. | 
'kaline Salt. 


Nitrum rien Aa Ns 7 . 


Aſter the Diſtillation of Glauber's 8 pirit of 
Nitre, from a Mixture of three Parts Nitre and 
one Part Oil of Vitriol, break the Retort, and 
take out the Cake remaining in its Bottom. Break 
this, and pour on it boiling Water till it be dif- 
folved; filter this thro Paper, and evaporate it. 
Some, with a very cautious Evaporation, reduce 
the Whole to Dryneſs at once; others evaporate 
it only till a Skin appears on the Surface, and 
leave it to ſhoot, This laſt is the better Way. 
The Salt is a pure and very pleaſant one, and is 
"ſometimes: uſed in the Place of vitriolated Tartar, 


7% 


: Spiritus Salis Chogulatit Coagulated Spirit of Salt. 
Put into a large and wide mouthed Glaſs half 
A Pound of Spirit of Sea-Salt; drop into it a 
- ſmall Quantity of the Lixivium of Tartar, or as 
it is commonly called, Oil of Tartar per Deli 
uium. When the Fermentation. occaſioned by 
his 3 is over, pour in more, and continue this till 
the Point of Saturation is found, and there riſes 
no Efferveſcence on the dropping in any of the 
Lixivium. When the Liquor is in this State, 
remove it to a Sand Heat, and give a gentle Fire; 
continue it thus till all the Humidity is evapo- 
rated, and a Salt remains; this is to be kept cloſe 
© ſtopp'd for Uſe. Cores have called the Proceſs 


Pex, 
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che R generation of Sea Salt, but A : 
for th b Salt is not of that perfect Kind. 
2 Sal Pohereſum. Polycreſt Salt. & 


50 to Powder four Ounces of common 
yellow Brimſtone. Powder ſeparately the ſame 
Quantity of purified Salt- petre. Mix theſe two 

"Powders by paſſing them together thro! a Sieve. 
Set a Crtieible in the Fire, and when it is red- 


| [hot throw: in about half an Ounce of this Pow- 


der. When the Flame ſubſides put in ſo much 
more, and ſo proceed till the whole Quantity 4 is 
in. keep up the Fire ſo that che Maſs remains 
in Fuſſon, and covering the Crucible, that no 


Ooals fall in; continue it in this Condition 


Hours, 1 Fire piled oyer the Top of the 

Crucible; after this pour it into a Bell-metal 
Mortar a little warm d; as it hardens, break it 
With a Stroke or two of the Peſtle, and when cold 
bruiſe it to Powder, and pour on it boiling Wa- 
ter to diſſolve it. Filter the Solution, and ſet the 
clear Liquor in a broad and | ſhallow earthen 
Veſſel over a gentle Fire. Evaporate all the 
Moiſture, and there will remain a N wes 
Salt, which is to be kept for F 


Gilla Pitrroli. Salt of Vitriol. 


- Diflolve- common white Vitriol in fair Water, 
N place the Solution on a Sand Heat, with a 
gentle Fire under it. When the Solution is per- 
fect, filter the Liquor, and ſet this again on the 
Sand with the ſame gentle Heat: Let it ſtand 
- thus four and twenty Hours very quiet. In this 
Time, even after the beſt Filtration, it will de- 

- poſit a Sediment. Pour off the Solution dan 

| 2 | om 
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from this, and filter it a ſecond Time; then place 
it again on the, Sand Heat, and tai tlie Fire, 
but not ſo as td make it boil; evaporate” it till 
a Skin appears upon the Surface, and then pour 
it gently off, leaving a little behind, Which will 
be thicker than the reſt; for there is ſcarce any 
End of the Subſidence of a Solution of White 
Vitriol. Set the decanted Liquor in a cool quiet 
Place for four Days, and at the End of that 
Time pour it off into another Veſſel. The pure 
Salt of the Solution will be found fix'd t > the 
Sides and Bottom of the Veſſel in Cryſtals ; 

theſe for Uſe, firſt drying them between Sheen 
of coarſe y Be and then carefully ſtopping 
them from The remainder 'may be 
evaporated again, either to a Pellicle or to Dry- 
neſs; and thus more Salt will be form d, which 
is alſo called Gilla Vitrial, but it is not fo po, 
as the firſt Shooting. 


Sal Sedativiurs. Ledative Sale. - 2 


Cut off the ſmall End of tlie Neck ef 4 has. 
tort, and let- it be one, the lower Part of the 
Neck of which is large. Into this put nine 
Ounces of refined Borax powder'd. Add to it 
firſt half an Ounce of Water, and then ten 
Drachms of the concentrated Oil of Vitriol. Set 


the Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace, late on | 


a Receiver, and make a ſmall Fire at firſt, but 
increaſe it by degrees till the Veſſel is white-hot ; 
there will be a Water in the Receiver, and in 
the Neck of the Retort a Kind of Flowers. Se- 
parate theſe with a Feather, when all is cold, and 
take out thoſe alſo which are in the Receiver. 
Theſe are the Sedative * More of it may be 
obtained 
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obtained by adding a little Water to the Re- 
mainder and repeating the Diſtillation ; or the 
Reſiduum may be diſſolved in Water, and the 
Salt produced by Cryſtallization, or by Evapora- 
tion. This alſo is called by the ſame Name, the 
Sedative Salt; but thoſe Flowers which riſe into 
the Neck of the Retort, in the firſt Deen ‚ 
are what are moſt preferred. | 


Magnefa Alba. White Magricha. 


The Magnefia Alba is procured from the The. 
quor in which Nitre has been diſſolved for Pu- 


rification, and out of which all the Salt has been 


obtained that will form itſelf into Cryſtals. Ihe 
Method of purifying Nitre has been given in its 
Place, when the Liquor in which it has been 
diſſolved for this Purpoſe has been evaporated 
ſeveral Times, and no more Salt will cryſtallize ; ; 
it is to be put into a broad earthen Veſſel, and 
evaporated to a Dryneſs, there will remain a 
Quantity of pale-colqured Matter. This is to 
be carefully taken out of the Pan, and put into 
a Crucible; it is to be ſet over a naked Fire, and 
calcined for an Hour or more, ſtirring it at 
Times. The Fire is then to be let out, and in 
the Crucible will be found this Magnefia Alba, 
which is to be ground to a fine . and 
put up for Uſe. 5 
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boa as - A Bet XII. 
The 1 more Simple Me zrallic Preparations. 
are Vivum Purifcatum. Purified Quick- 


ſilver. 1 


0 I. any Quantity of 8 Gucker i into 
| a Retort, and lute on a Receiver which has 
bans firſt half filled with Water. Place the Re- 
tort in Sand, and give a Fire ſufficient to carry 
over all the Quickſilver into the Receiver; but 
let it not be greater than is neceſſary for this 
Purpoſe. If there have been any Foulneſs in 
the Quickſilver it will remain behind in the Re- 
tort. Pour away the Water, and pour in ſome 
freſh Water, and add to it a Quantity of common 
Salt. Shake the Quickfilver about in this, and 
then pour it off: then put in ſome Vinegar, and 
ſhake it about in that; pour off the Vinegar: 
and, finally, add a little Spirit of Wine, Tue 
the Mercury and this a little together, and pour- 
ing it away, put up the Quickſilver for Us; ie 
will be remarkably bright and clean. ; 

The Books of Chemiſtry offer to us m 
other Proceſſes for the Purification of Quick- 
filver, which all tend to the ſame Thing; the 
leaving behind it in the Retort any Foulneſs that 

may have been mix d among it. The readieſt 
Way on common Occaſions is to ſtrain it thro 
Leather. When Vinegar is uſed to waſh it, 
which is very proper afterwards, if any of the 
common Adulterations have been uſed, the Vi- 
negar will taſte ſweetiſh, or like Sugar of Lead. 

. | | It 


aan 


Pp, and when it is cold open the Box. Some 
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If this be the Caſe, Diſtillation is altogether ne- 
ceſſary; for there is evidently Lead or foe other 
metallic Subſtance in it. - It the Vinegar come 
away unaltered, it is a good Sign of its Purity. 


The ſpecifick Gravity of Quickſilver is alſo a Teſt 


of its Goodneſs, and ty i; it is the beſt of all ; 
but it is difficult, and often not quite neceſſary. 
According to the Uſe that is to be made of = 
Quickſilver, it is to be diſtilled: thus ſimply, 

from Cinnabar, or with an Admixture of 1855 


5 and Salt of Tartar; or from Sublimate; or from 


an Amulgamation with Silver. Theſe Proceſſes 
may be repeated alſo, if the Occaſion be very 
particular; and the Mercury will be purer and 
brighter the more Pains is taken with it; but 
for all common Occaſions che ru bere _ 
18 ſufficient. 1 


*__ Ztbiops Mineralis. Mineral thios. 
Put into a Glaſs Mortar, a little warmed, 


eight Ounces of Flour of Brimſtone ; add the 


fame Weight of purified Quickſilver, and rub 
them together without Intermiſſion till the whole 
be perfectly united into a fine black Powder. 
The continued Agitation will keep up. that little 
Warmth which was firſt given to the Mortar ; 

and this is no little Aſſiſtant to the blending of 


the Mercury and Sulphur. 
Stannum Pulveratum. Powder'd Tin. — 


Chalk the Infide of a wooden Box; melt 
ſome pure Tin in a Crucible, and pour it into the 


Box; inſtantly put on the Lid, and begin. to 


ſhake the Tin about; continue to agitate it briſk- 


Part 
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Patt of the Metal will be found in Powder, and 
the reſt is to be melted again, and heated in the 


ſame Manner till all is powdered... The Fire | 


muſt be gentle, and the Tin but juſt made to. 
rfectly, otherwiſe a great Part of the Puli. 
vecilaito tion will be owing to a half calcined State of 
the Tin, which is not intended. This Metal may 
much more readily be reduced to the State of 
Powder by alight Calcination ; but in this Ope- 
ration it loſes ſome of its Sul hur, which is not 
intended to be —_ by this O n Y 


Chahbis Rubigo prepardta. Ruſt of Iron 


Spread ſome Filings. of Iron in a broac 
and ſhallow earthen 3 : ſprinkle fair Water 
over them, and expoſe F to the Air. Stir- 
them from Time to Time, and ſprinkle on 27 
— and 1 little 1 Us 1 Saline this till 
are thoroughl en put them into 
a Mortar, and Sing them very 3 and 
for a long Time together. At length pour in 
ſome Water, and grinding them well with the 
Water, waſh off the fine Powder. Pour this into 
a Pan with the Water, by running it off turbid, 
and return the Remainder into the Pan firſt uſed, 
to be expoſed to the Air again till more ruſted. - 
In two or three Times the whole Subſtance of 
the Iron will be converted into Ruſt, and it is to 
be waſhed off in the ſame Manner, from, Tumeto 
Time, by rubbing the whole with Water. What 
is thus pour d off with the Water is to be ſuffer'd 
to ſubſide; and the Liquor being poured. from | 
it, it is to be drop'd on a Chalk Stone to dry, in 
the Manner of the levigated teſtaceous 25 
| There i is a Cuſtom, too frequent among the 


U 255 n 
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Apothecaries, of ufing what is called Smith's 
Duſt inſtead of the Filings of Tron.” This is 
_ compoſed chiefly of thoſe Flakes which fly from 
- the Surface of the Iron on hammering, and Has 
undergone an Alteration from the Effect of Fire, 
Which is not intended; it alſo very freely pow- 
ders without ruſting, which is not the Intent of 
8 this Proceſs. 'Tis zerefore : a thfferent Medicine. 


Cabs e cum dhe preparatus. Iron Prepared 
5 Heat. a Bar ry — white-hot, and in this 
8 ndition bold it from Time to Time againſt a 

oll of common Brimſtont over a Baſon of Wa- 
ter. The Iron will melt as well as the Sulphur, 
, and they will fall ih ſmall Parcels 4 — * into 

e Water. Repeat the Operation ſeveral Times, 

ind when enough is procured, pour away the 
Water. The Su Phur will be found in Tongith 
4 flender Filaments, ' and js to be picked out and 
thrown away; the Iron lies below it in roundiſh 
| Pieces, and of a deep brown Colour; theſe are 
35 Lo be ried, and reduced to an EL TOW. 


r en. Red Lead. 


_ 


| elt a itt) of pure Lead in à flat i 
Diſh, and'continue it over a ſtrong Fire, ſtirring 
A all the Time briſkly with an Iron Spatule. 
After an Hour or two, if the Fire be kept at a 
due Height, and the ſtirring briſkly continued, 
the Metal will diſunite, and become a duſky y grey 
Powder. This is called the Calx of Lead. 
Put this grey Powder into a Crucible, and ſet 
ĩt in a reverberatory Furnace ; make a v 
+ 855 11 we it at this Degree of Violence 
= three, 


orange Shs 


three! four, or dre Hours. When ull is col, 
there will be found in the Crucible a Red Par- 
der this is Red Lead, or what we at this Hume 
call Minium The Antients mean Cinnabas, 
when they fe that Word. It is aſſerted that 
Leddigains in Weight during chis Calcination. 
I bare not had Opp mities of e = 
often; or trying g it in large tities; but 
the Experiments I have made there ſcems R 
to donbt whether the Addition be met 
Accident, to the falling in of ſomet hing into the 
Veſſels rather than to tlie ffect gf the fiery 

Particles; as ithaginedy ! 07 ow3 295914 ͤ M HT 


ie en gn bnuad and ahi of 
ons : Cerſac.cc; White Leadoor.Corubs aof 
Put into a ace. e e three 
ts of ng and ſharp Vineg ar; throw 
S vo ee eb ain Phite" ar Lead. Set 
ethers' up edgewüys in the Liquor, and r 
| tone another, and againſt the Sides of che 
effel3 and finally fufpend a larger Number in 
the empty u upper Part ef theVeſlc, upon Wires, 
or any other Way, ſo that they may p'loofe. 
Lafly, ſtop the Month of the Veſſel, and Tie it 
eatefülly over, and femove it very gently to a 
Sand Heat :*"Lev it ſtand there düritig che Pre- 
paration of other Medicines, and take the Chanee 
of vote of leſs Het as it Occhrs; and be colflht 
Times, and heated” again. Finally, open che 
Pot, and take out the Plates of Lead; theywill 
be lone or leſs covered with a white Subſtance, | 
which is the Ceruſs;. and on pouring away the 
Vinegar, fome Will alſo be found loofe at the 
3 — of the Veſſel. This ic all to be Glleck- 
e and dried in the Shade. 
ws „„ % - > a_ 
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Ceruſs is ſo lor Purpoſes fo. 
reign to thoſe! 2 that the 
may always buy it at a {mall Price : but iß he be 
curious, or havt any particular Uſe for it, it is 
eaſily made hy this Proceſs. It is not perfectly 
known how Ceruſs is made for the larger Oc- 
caſions; but I have 2 ay wh of-the 
Principal Chemiſts, e Froceis tor making 
the Saccharum Saturni, never 3 ſo well 
geb they made their . 601 


ng a +44 


wot pr " Phumbum Lum. Burnt Lead. © od DAM 


File to Pieces two Pounds of Leads and reduce 
to Powder one Pound of common Roll Brim- 


ſtone. Mix theſe together by paſſing them thro 
_ -2:coarſe Sieve, and put the Micture into a Cru- 
Cible; ſet it in a naked Eire, Hut not a very vio- 
Jlent one: the Matter will ſcono take Fire, and 
burn with a blue Flame. It is to be continued 
zon the Fire ſo long as this appears, and ] ſtirred 
at Times with an Tron Wise. At the End of the 
flaming it is to be taken out, and ſuffered to cool, 
— rub d in a Mortar to a fine Powdex.. 70 
This is the burnt Lead of the Shops. Some 
call it Black Lead: but that is confounding it 
with a very different Subſtanbes that Mineral, of 
which Pencils: are made. This ſuffers: | 
little Change in the Fire, ation not any of the 
Virtues or Qualities. of the burnt Lead. It is a 
Subſtance diftin& from all others, and approaches 
more chan any thing elſe to the Nature ge 


© Kermes. Mineralis.. * Mineral,” 15 ad 

2 Diffolve in a Pint of Water four Ounces of 
Purified Pot-aſh; nth an earthen 
7 Pipkin, 


* 
* 

: 
x5 
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Pipkin; and add to it a Pound of Crude Au- 
; reduced to ſine Powder: make the Mix» 
ture boil moderately, and keep it at this Degree 
of Heat for two or three Hours; then take the 
Veſſel off the Fire, and as the Liquor -cools fil- 
trate it thro Paper. Let the clear Liquor ſtand 
four and twenty Hours, and the Kermes Mineral 
will fall 2 the Bottom; pour off the Liquot 
gently, and dry the P for Uſe. Mars 
may — produced from the ſame Antimony x 
freth Wa ater and Salt of Pot-aſh ; but the 

is to be added on theſe in ſmaller 


Quantity. | 
Rape aue * Benda of Ant 


n e Don with Iron, 5 


| Reduee to Powder: a Pound of crude Ant ' 
ma ſift it and grind it fine: powder allo ſe» 
parately four Ounces of Salt-petre, and half that 
Quantity of crude Tartar : mix theſe three Pows 


ders ogthr by! paſſing! them. in 3 Body thre? 


Put into a Crucible ; a Pound and a half of pure 
and elean Iron in ſmall Pieces; Cuttings of Iron 
Wire are Beſt: Set the Crucible in a very ſtrong 


Fire; and when the Iron is ready to melt throw 
in an Ounce of the Powder. By Degrees intro- 


duce. the Whole, and then cover the Crucible, 
and heap up freſh Charcoal all about and above 
it. Keep it in this extreme Heat half an Hour, 
or till the Mixture, on being examined, is ſeen 
pied. and not ſparkling, Then let the Crucible 

taken out of the Fire, and have ready an Iron 
Mortar heated and greaſed. Pour in the melted 
Maſs, and let i it cool. Break off the Scotias * 


2 23330} | U 3 
- , W 


„ ew conn 
Ceruſs is ſo loc Purpoſes {0+ 
pe 925 rn ae that the 
may always buy it at a ſmall Price: but iß he be 
curious, or have any particular Uſe for it, it is 

eafily made by this — It is not perfectly 
known how Ceruſs is made for the latger Oc- 
eaſions ; but I have been aſſured by creates 
principal Chemiſts, that the Proceſs. for 
dhe Saccharum Saturni, never ſucceeded ſo well 
as when they made their own Ceruſs for it. 
offs 0181 2881. 780. book 


ge | Phontum lun, Burnt Lead. Ale 


File to Pieces two Pounds of Leads. — 
to 3 of pad 0 Brim- 
ſtone e together by paſſing them thro' 

_ *2:coarſe Sexe, and put the Mixture into a Cru- 
Ceible; ſet it in a naked Fire hut not a very:yio- 
| lent. One: the Matter will ſeon take Fire, and 
burn with a blue Flame. It is to be continued 
on the Fire ſo long as this appears, and ſtirred 
at Times with an Iron Wire. At the End of the 
flaming it is to be taken out, and ſuffered to coal. 
And — ruh d in a Mortar to a ſine Powder. 10 
This is the burnt Lead of the Shops. Some 
call it Black Lead: but that is confounding it 
with a very different Subſtanto, that Miberal, of 

which Pencils: are made. This ſuffers very | 
little Change in the Fire, and has not any of the 

- Virtues or Qualities of the/burnt Lead. It is a 
' Subſtance diſtinct from all others, and approaches 
more thirany-thing-olfe to the Naure of ae 


11 ©, Kermes Mineralis. Keries Mineral, 2 
2 >. Difolve.; in a Pint a”, Water four Ounces. of 


pra Pot-a(h; put this en into an earthen 
972 Pipkin, 
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Pipkin;: and add to it 2 Pound of Crude Anti- 
mony reduced to fine Powder: make he Mix» 
ture boil moderately, and keep it at this Degree 
of Heat for two or three Hours; then take the 
Veſſel off the Fire, and as the Liquor -cools fil- 
trate it thro Paper. Let the Jour Liquor ſtand 
four and. twenty Hours, and the Kermes Mineral 
will fall to the Bottom; off the Liquor 
gently, and dry the Poder for Uſe. More 
may = produced from the ſame Antimony 7 
freth Wa ater and Salt of Pot-aſh ; but the 
is to be added on theſe 1 1 5 in ſmaller | 


Quantity. | | 
Regul aue bellen, | Regulus of Ant 


maony with hn, 
3 to Powder a Pound of crude Anti- | 
— 3 ſift it and grind it fine: powder alſo ſe- 
parately four Ounces of Salt-petre, and half that 
Quantity of crude Tartar : mix theſe three Po,] - 


ders together by 1 —_ 3.6 oy: thre. 


1 into a Criicibll a Pon and a half of purs 
and elean Iron in ſmall Pieces; Cuttings of Iron 
Wire are Beſt: Set the Crucible in a very ſtrong 
Fire; and when the Iron is ready to melt throw 
in an Ounce of the Powder. By Degrees intro- 
duce the Whole, and then cover the Crucible, 
and heap up freſh Charcoal all about and above 
it. Kesp it in this extreme Heat half an Hour, 
1 the Mixture, on being examined, is ſeen 
pe acid, and not ſparkling. Then let the Crucible 

taken out of the Fire, and have ready an Iron 
Mortar heated and greaſed. Pour in the melted 


Mas and le jt cool. Break off che S that 
„n ö are 


ip 


„ A NEWOOURSP 
tte at he Top, and put the clean Regulus into 
andther Crucible; melt it in the ſam Manner 


as befdre f und throw ing when it is thoroughly 


melted; air Ounce of Saltpetre Polwder'd; 
and after "Gans! lelle: Tire e te 


Let it melt well and cuſtꝭ it out as before}! Re- 
peat this Operation four Times, and then when 
ie is cat ltc che Mortar) let it dool mort per- 
fectly before itt diſturbed iche Booxits art then 
to be druck off as at Scher Times; and there will 
be found upon the Surfate of the Regulus u bright 

dd radiated" Stur. 455 1 Jobs no $9298. Ick 03 4 


nen 9. 

Cale Antimonii. _ Suk of Antimony. 
b Redüde ts Powde cht Ounces' of erad& An- 
timony; mix Wl dur and twenty Ounces 


of: daltpetre Apary 1. ely to Ps ink, Set 
A Orucible in the 12 — — 45 it. is half hot 
throw in about an Ounce of this Powder. When 
the Detonation is over, throw in a ſecond Qgan- 
uty add ſb proceed till ate Whole is ing then 
Increaſe the Fire, and keep the Matter in Fufion 
an Hour. After this take it off, and as it tools 
throw it out of the Crucible into a Veſſel of hot 
Matr. Let it remain there a whole Night, then 
ſtir it about, ate e 
Water. d 08 837 to 5 as Ra 
> Are rh pour on ibs Matter remaihi 
the Valls more hot Water] in fevtrgl Quark 1 
Kirring" it about with the White Matter dt the 
Bottom every Time; and at the laſt, pour off 
dhe Water with this white'Matter ſulpended in 
* er the heavier Part behind in the 
Let the Water, thus pour eff turbid 
and 2 ſettle; eee the 3 
— 27 & quor: 


— 


quor: the Reſiduum take out of the Pan, and 


dry it, by laying it on a Chalk Stone with a Pa- 


per between. This is the Cal Antimon. Tf 


the Proceſs have been well managed, there will 
be about eight Ounces of it, or very little leſs. 


It is called alſo Draphoretick Antimony. 
It the firſt Water be, kept and evaporated. to 
Dryneſs, a Salt remains, which ſome are y 


fond of as a Medicine; they called it Sa/ Prunelle 


Antimonialis. It is of the 155 Nature with the 


eee of. Er SF ne WEE 


Vitrum Antinmmi. 'Glaſs of Away 


Reduce to fine Powder a Pound of crude 195 
timany; ;. ſpread it gyer the Bottom of a broad 


and ſhallow un glazed earthen Diſh, and ſet this | 


over ſome Ahe Charcoal. Keep up the Fi Ire, 
but do not make it viclent. Stix the n 
conynualls and take care that it do not me 

or run into Lumps: by Degrees it will ſmoak 
leſs and ſeſs, till at Ieagth it be reduced to a dry 
grey Duſt, which emits not the leaſt Fume. 
Put this calcined Matter into a ſtrong Crucible, 
and make a violent Fire about and all over it. 


Keep it in this Heat an Hour and half, it will 


run, and become tranſparent like Glaſs. When 
it is in this State remove the Fire; and when th 


| Matter is a little cooled, caſt it upon a Levi- 


will run ſmoothl be a flat Plate like a Piece 


of thick Glaſs, - This is the Glas of era 
ee og rr 
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hs > CHAP. XII. 
.  Extratts and Refins. 


TN the Account of the medicinal Nene, | 
obtained by Precipitation, there were named 
the Reſins of the Peruvian Bark, of Jalap, and 


_ ff ſeveral other Vegetables ; all which, it was 


obſerved, were ſuperſeded by the Uſe of Ex- 
tracts from the fame Subſtances. Theſe are un- 
derſtood to be more immediately in the way of 
the Apothecary's than of the Chemiſt's Art: but 
they have a Right to a Place here, to which ſo- 
ever they belong; as the great Intent has been 
in this Work to reduce Chemiſtry to the Apo- 
thecary's Employment; and this Work is intend- 

ed as a Diſpenſatory, as well as a Courſe of Che- 
miſtry. Theſe, therefore, are to follow the Pre- 
parations, which it has been rely more good 
ow to call Chemical. 


* Extraftum Gentiane: Extract of Sinan, 


7 "Cor into Slices two Pounds of ſound and firm 
Gentian Root ; pour upon it two Gallons and an 
Half of boiling Water; let it ſtand in Infuſion all 
Ni ght; then ſet it on the Fire, and boil it gently 
He three Quarters of an Hour. In this 'Time 
the Water will be deeply tinctured, and very 
ſtrongly impregnated with the Taſte and Virtues | 
of the Root. Remove it from the Fire, and preſs 
out the Liquor from the Root-very ſtrongly. 

Stir it all well together, and then leave it four 
and twenty Hours to ſubſide. In this Time the 


Fzces, 


. 2 54 


eren Www 


Fxces, or coarſer Parts, will have fabſided' very 
plentifully ; and there will be at the Top a Quan- 
tity of Liquor that may be poured off very clear, 


tho' very High coloured. This is to be poured 


off very carefully from the Fæces, and eyaporated 
flowly in a Sand Heat firſt, and afterwards over 
W — Vaporis, to the Confiſtence' of the 
thickeſt Honey. This is the Extract of Gen- 
tian; and in this Manner may the Extracts of 


any of the common Vegens, Roots, or Plants Pe 


be made. 

What is called Liquorlee Juice, and S/ anifh 
aber is made by the ſame Proceſs; but in 
this the Roots muſt be boiled but Lightly, and 
the Decoction preſs'd very ſtrongly off. Great 
Care is to be taken in this, as well as all the 


others, to hit the due Confiſtence in the _ of 
the Operation, Hahn 


Extrathum Ligni | Campers, Extras of = 


| Boil a Pound of fine Raſpings of Loewen in * i 


a Gallon of Water for an Hour : then pour of 
the Decoction. Add a Gallon more Water, and 
boil it again as long; pour this off, and repeat 
the Addition of freſh Water to the fourth Time. 
Then let all the Decoctions be mixed together, 
and ſet them by to ſubſide. After four and ten 
Hours ſtanding, pour off the clear Liquor, an 
evaporate it ſlowly to the Confiſtence of the 


thickeſt Honey. Keep it covered from the Ait 
for ac Fans 
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Extraftum CorticisPeriquiani. Extract of the Bark, ; 
Bruiſe to a groſs Powder two, Popnds « of 1885 


| ns Re, boil; this "Ss an Hour: in f d 


Fire. hen i it is half cold pour off the clear 


eight Water, and then take it off the 


Decoction. Add freſh Water in in the ſame Quan- 


tity as at firſt, boil this in the ſame Manner, dd 


when it is half cold, and fe Powder is completely 
ſettled, pour this off to the reſt. Add Water 3 
third and a fourth time, and boil as at firſt. 


Let all theſe Decoctions be mixed together, and 


not ſuffered to ſubſide; for the reſinous Part of 
the Bark, Which is ſuſpended clear in the firſt, 
and in ſome Degree in the ſecond Decoction, 
while hot, 3 thus be loſt; for it ſeparates as 


| the 1quor cools. Perfect Care baying been taken 


to pour off no coarſe Matter in the Decoctions, 


ſtir the whole well together, and ſet it over the 


Fire to evaporate. The Heat ma y be ſtrong at 
firſt, but toward the Endl of the 1 it muſt 
be moderate, and the whole Quantity of the Li- 

or muſt be boiled away to a ſmall Parcel: of 
Kur, of the Thickneſs of Honey. When it 


zs of this Conſiſtence let half of it be taken out af 


the Veſſel, and kept under the Name of the ſoft 
Extract of the Balk; and let a very gentle Fire 
22 05 under the other till it be made hard, and 
of being reduced to Powder, This is 
the — or hard, or, as others call it, tho Gali 
Extract of the Bark. | 
There are many * Methods of preparing 
an Extract of the Bark, and Cuſtom has ſtill 
pleaded with many to continue that of drawing a 
JOE: firſt from the Bark with Spirit, : 
en 
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then boiling the ſame Bark with Water, and 
finally joining the Tinctures extracted by both 
Menſtruums in the evaporated-Maſs ; bat Expe- 
rience is the beſt Guide in theſe Matters "The 
making an Extract that Way is more expenſive. 
and troubleſome, and when done is not better, 
perhaps, ſpeaking ſtrictly, not ſo good, as this 
witch Water only. It anſwers all the Purpoſes of 
tlie Preſcriber moſt perfectly; and if any ſhould 
fuppoſe that Virtue left in the Bark. Gn theſe 
ſeveral Decoctions, which might be extracted with 
2 Spirituous Menſtruum, they will find but a ſorry 
. in trying _ Read Wan | 
um nn 


4 Extracium es” "Erin of by 


i i Debhicr to a groſs Powder a Pound of 
Jalap, and put it into a large Glaſs, with three 
Quarts of rectified Spirits of Wine; let it ſtand 
three Days in a Sand-heat, often ſhaking the Veſ- 
fl; and a very ſtrong Tincture will be drawn. 
Pour off this clear after a due Time of Subſidence. 
Then pour on the remainder three Quarts of Wa- 
ter, boil it well, and let it ſtand to ſettle, pour 

off the clear Liquor. Add-freſh Water, bol it 
again, and repeat this twice. Finally mix all 
theſe Decoctions, but keep the Tincture ſepatate 
Put this Tincture into a glaſs Cucurbit, and diſtil 
off two-thirds of the Spirit, or more. Boil the 


mixed Decoctions till the Remainder begins to 


thicken, and then mix with it the Reſidue of the 
Diſtillation ; ſtir them well together, and con- 
tinue a gentle Heat till the whole is reduced to 
the Coultner of re This is the: * 
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2 heavy Guaiacum Wood, put the Raſpings 


m- 


\#. 


In this, Spirit is uſeful; for ſo good an Exact 
00 bo made withour it; but becauſe it is pro- 
per here, rr 


ded where tis not. Ss DIP NNE 262 uy ANNE 


Erl. 


Extracfum Cuaiaci. Exact of 8 * 
Raſp down a Pound and half of very ſound 


immediately into a Gallon of Water, and let 
them ſtand all Night; then boil it well, and af. 
terwards, when it has ſtood to ſettle, pour off 
the clear Decoction. Add the ſame Guia of 


Mater to the Remainder, and boil it in the ſame 


Manner, and pour off this Decoction alſo. When 
clear repeat this once more, and after mixing all 


the clear Liquors evaporate them over a moderate 
Fire, When the Extract begins to thicken it 
will not hang well together, but the reſinous Patt 


will e into Lumps. Theſe muſt be at firſt 


broken, and blended among the reſt, by Rtirrings 


but afterwards there muſt be a little irit of 
Wine thrown in, and the Matter kept ſtirring, 
This will make it mix; and as the Ne 


is continued, if any Tendency to the ſame Dif- 
union ſhould appear, a little more Spirit is to be 
added. The Fire is to be kept very moderate; 


and thus, by Degrees, the whole will be reduced 


to an uniform Extract perfectly fine. 
| "Extraftum Catharticum. The Purging Extract. 


Reduce to fine Powder half an Ounce of Scam- 


mony, and powder alſo ſeparately an Ounce and 
Half — the Feſt Aloes. Put theſe by. Bruiſe 
half an Ounce of Cardamom Seeds, —— 
from the Huſks, and Fry them into a Pint of 


Proof 


Proof Melaſſes Spirit; then add to this fix Drachms 
x the Pulp of Colorynth cut into very ſmall Pieces, 

ut the Veſſel in a Sand-heat, and let it ſtand 
three Days with a gentle Fire; by this Time a 
ſtrong Tincture will be drawn. Preſs this ont, 


and mixing the Aloes and Scammony in a Mor- 


tar, introduce to them by Degrees as much of 
this Tincture as will make them into a ſoft Paſte; 


grind them very well together in this Condition, 


and by Degrees introduce the whole Tincture, 
* this into the Glaſs, . clean'd from the Re- 
mainder of the former Tincture, and ſet it again 
in a Sand-heat four - and- twenty Hours. Aſter 
this let it ſtand fot the Fæces to ſubſide, then mw 
off the clear Liquor, and evaporate it very EY 
to the Conſiſtence of a thick Extract 


1. 
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the Pill Rudi of the old Diſpenſatories, but the | 


College have in this Recipe greatly im proves the 
Compoſition, : 


Gummi G Refina Ales. * Gln and Reſin of Alves; 
Reduce eight Ounces of the fineſt Aloes to 2 


coarſe Powder, introduce Water to this Powder | 


by a little at a Time in the Mortar, grinding the 
Powder well with it till there be in the whole 
three Quarts of Water mixed with it. Pour all 


into an earthen Pipkin, and ſet it over the Fire; 


let it boil thoroughly for an Hour, then let it 
ſtand till half cold without ſhaking; pour off the 
clear Decoction from the Fæces; let this ftand 
four · and- twenty Hours. After this pour it care- 
fully off, and there will be found at the Bottom 
A 7 of Matter ſeparated in the cooling of 
the Liquor. This is the Reſin, Let i it be dried 
896 kept for Uſe, 19; 
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The dear Decoction is to be 'evaporate; 
* former Proceſſes, to the Confiftence of a thick 
Barack, and this is the Gufn ef Klees. 


» 27,411 aa 


Eura Thebaicum. The Thebiic Extracts! 


Set over the Fire, in an earthen Veſſel, 4 Pint 
of Water; when it is warm, cut into it a Pound 
of Opium in very thin Slices. Let it continue 
ut a Heat under that of boiling for two Hours, | 
continually ſtirring it to prevent burning; at aft 
boil it for about eight Minutes; then remove it 
from the Fire, and put it into a thick Linen Bag. 
Prefs the Whole through, except what Fxces or 
Dreps have been in the Opium. Then put the ex. 
gueſs'd Matter into a flat carthen Veſſel, anti e. 
Vaporate the Humidity in a Balneum Vaporis, till 
the whole have the Conſiſtence of an 1 
This is pure Opium, nothing more. 


C4 10 fe Mr 115 5 
Extractum Croci. Extract of Saffron, 


"Ph into a Glaſs three Pints of rectified Sp tt 
of Wine, and cut into it, in very ſmall Makes, | 
five Ounces of fine freſh and ſtrong Saffron: Let 
it ſand in the Cold four and twenty Hours, often 
Thaking it; then fet it in a Sand Hear, ahd fix 
another Veflel inverted into the firſt. Keep à 
gentle Fire under it for ſix Hours; then increaſe 
it to make the Spirit ſimmer, never let it be 
Hig her than this, but keep it at this Standard three 
or ur Hours. The Spirit will be in this Time 
extremely ſtrongly tinctured with the Saffron; 
pour it thro” a coarſe Linen Bag, and preſs the 
4H extremely hard: a great bart of the very 
Subſtance of the Saffron will be thus forced into 
2 Spirit. Stir it very thoroughly * 

en 


* 
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then leave it a Night to Giblide, In the Morn. — 
ing pour off the clear Tincture, which will be 
extremely ſtrong, from the Fæces, and ſet it in 

: an open Glaſs Veſſel, on Sand, with a very mo- 

derate Fire. Evaporate thus the greateſt Part of 

the Spirit, and then remove it to a Balneum Ma- 
riæ; and then compleat the Evaporation till the 

Remainder have the due Conſiſtence of an Extract. 
bis is a moſt elegant and noble Medicine; 

but the Sophiſtications of it, ſo numerous and fo 

groſs, have reduced its Credit. They have been 
accuſtomed to make this Extract with Water in- 
ead of Spirit of Wine, and to evaporate the Ins 


fuſion Dregs, and all: from this they proc 
to make it with Saffron, that was decay d with 
long keeping; and afterwards with the Papers 
ſtained with Saffron. in the drying;  which-were, 

and yet are, regularly brought to Market; andy 
in fine, Artifices were uſed to ſtain; Papers, in 
Imitation of theſe which had imbibed a Tinctur 
of the Saffron, with other Ingredients; and thus 
the Extract became made of ſomething elſe, and 
not Saffron. Still, however, when the Extract 
can be depended upon, it is a very great and 
powerful Remedy. e 


Extractum Rhabarbari. Extract of Rhubarb. 
Cut into very thin Slices fix Ounces of Rhu- 
barb ; pour upon it three Quarts of boiling Wa- 
ter, and let it ſtand all Night in Infuſion. Pour 
this off in the Morning, and ſet it by. Pour on 
- three Quarts more of Water, and ſet this on the 
Fire; make it juſt ſimmer, but not boil violent: 
ly, for two or three Hours together; then let it \ g 
Cool, and pets it very hard through à coarſe 
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Linen Bag. Mix this Decoction with the In- 
fuſion firſt made; ſtir all well together, and ſet 
them to ſubſide. After twelve Hours pour off 
the clear Liquor, and evaporate it, Tp with a 
ſtronger, and afterwards with a more gentle Heat, 
to the Conſiſtence 4 an Fe, 1 e it 
covered from the Air. 1 


erna An PII of Noa 


Put into an Iron Pot half a Pound of the Ruſt 
of Iron, ground to a'coarſe Powder. Pour upon 
it two Quarts of Rheniſh Wine; ſet it on the 
Fire, and keep it hot, but under the Degree of | 

boiling, three or four Hours: then let it cool. 
The next Day 8 the Operation, and in the 
fame Manner every Day for a Fortnight. At the 
End of this Time, 0 to the Matter of pure 
Pulp of Tamarinds fix Ounces ; ſet it on the 
Fire again, and boil all well together, that the - 
Pulp may be perfechy mix d with the Matter. 
When it is half cold, pour it off thro' a coarſe 
Linen Bag, and leave the heavy Sediment be- 
hind in the Pot. The Liquor is not to be ſuf- 
fered after this to ſubſide ; but to be evaporated | 
at once to the Conſiſtence of an Extract. 
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- CHAP. XIV: 
| 8 of certain Simple M. . 


HES E "EIS: deſerve the Name = Che- 


mical Operations; and, indeed, ſome of 


- - » them have no abſolute Right to it; but they re- 


* Tg uſed in the Pope and, the : Apo- 
” thecary 
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_ thecary i is intended to be in this Work informed 
in every thing that concerns his Profeſſion. For 


this Purpoſe, Chemiſtry has been freed in it 


from the needleſs Labour and Apparatus of Vei- 
ſels with which many, who write for Oſtentation 


ons have loaded it. And from the ſame Prin- 


ciple are added theſe lighter Preparations,” that 
nothing may be preſcribed, the Apothecary may 
not be able to prepare independently of that com- 


mon Road of Information, his Apprenticeſhip: 


from which too many, either by their on Fault 
or that of others, come out _—_ more informed > 
than they went in. 75 


Succinum Læuigatum. Lelignted 3 = 


Reduce Amber firſt to a fine Powder by beats- 
ing it in a Mortar and paſſing it thro a Sieve z* 
then put about three Ounces of it at a Time on 
a large hard and ſmooth Marble: mix it into a. 


thin Paſte with Water, and grind this Paſte with 


a ſmooth Stone on the Marble, adding more 
Water from Time to Time till it become an im- 
palpable and moſt-fine Subſtance.” After this, 
drop the ſoft Maſs in Pieces of half a Drachm 
Weight, or. Eau upon a Chalk Stone, and 
leave it to dry. . 
This is the common Method of b 
and in this Manner are prepared what are called 


the Teſtacious Powders; Crab's Claws, what are 


named Crab's Eyes, and the like: but it is fit alſo” 


for many other Subſtances; andought tobe extend- 


ed to them. To the Earths indeed it is not ne- 
ceſſary; for they melt to a fine Subitance natu- 
rally in the Stomach: but to all other Things 
| tat will not diſſolve in Water, nor impart any 
NS X Tincture 
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Tincture to it, the Method is very proper, and 
in many it is neceſſary. Putty, Lapis Caim 
naris, and Rloodſtone, are intended for Applica- 


tions to the Eyes; they are therefore to be re- 
duced to tha State of an impalpable Powder; 


and; this Method is the only Means oy which it 

There are e Subſtances. alſo. which will offend: 
the Stomach, as certainly as theſe the Eyes, if 
they be not reduced to a moſt fine Powder in 
the ſame Manner. Glaſs, which in its State of 
cbarſe Powder,; has been ſaid, and not without 
ſome Reaſon, to act as a, Poiſon, has nothing 


hurtful in it, when levigated to a perfect Fine- 
neſs· The Germans, who omit no odd Experi- 


ment, have given it thus in Medicine: we do not 
find, indeed, with any good Effect; and it ſeems 


as if ſome had ſuffered by the Coarſeneſs of the 


Powder from inſufficient Grinding, while none 


have been benefited by its Virtues. The ſame 
People have alſo given Arſenic internally in very 

ſmall Doſes. It would be very idle, and might 
be of very ill Conſequence, to recommend ſuch 
Medicines; ; for there is no Occafion for them; 

but Miſchief 'may be the Conſequence : But this 
Inſtance of Glaſs is the ſtrongeſt of all others, of 
the abſolute Neceſſity of min of certain 

Subſtances. 

Among thoſe which require it from the Nd- 
ture of their Structure is Antimony. It is a Cuſ- 
tom with too many to give this in a common 
Powder, ſuch as the Mortar and the Sieve afford 
it. But Antimony is compoſed of a Kind of 
Needles, and theſe are by ſuch an Operation 
wy broke into ſhorter Pieces; they may there-- 


fore 
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CY 


fore ſtill wound the Stomach, and often do ſo; 


and to this is owing that frequent Complaint, 
that crude Antimony in ſome People produces 
Symptoms which are very terrible, and which it 
does not in others. It is not that the Acid of 
theſe People's Stomachs has been ſtronger than 
that of others, as ſome have fancied; but that, 
in ſome Caſes, the Apothecary has done his Bu- 
ſineſs as he ought, and in others he has been de- 
ficient. This may ſerve as a Caution for the Le- 


vigating all theſe hard and heavy Powders ;/and 


for the doing of it perfectly. That of Steel or 
Iron is one very neceſſary to be thus reduced to 
Fineneſs. It has been a Cuſtom to give the 
Powder coarſe ; but the preſent Practice of giving 


only the Ruſt, and of waſhing, the finer Part orf 


that off with Water, anſwers this Purpoſe. 
This laſt Operation gives the Hint for another 


Preparation of heavy tho not hard Bodies, which 


is, not altogether neceſſary to be mentioned in 
this Place, tho omitted in Diſpenſatories. 


Bolus Gallica purificata. Purified French Bele. 


Break to Pieces a Pound of red French Bole 3 


pour on it in an earthen Veſſel a Gallon of Wa- 


ter; ſtir them well together, and let them ſtand 


two Days, often ſtirring them in the mean Time. 
The Bole will thus be perfectly broken and diſ- 
united, and when the Mixture is thoroughly 


ſtir d up, will be altogether mix d with the Wa- 


ter. Give it one ſuch thorough Stirring at laſt, 
and let it ſtand to ſubſide. After a Fime, the 
Liquor, which was thick and rediſh, will be al- 
moſt limpid and yellowiſh. Now pour it off, 
and if there be a light yellowiſh Sediment on the 


* Surface 
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Surface of the red one, pour that off alſo, by 2 
gentle Inclination of the Veſſel. 
Pour on a Gallon more Water; ſtir all well 
together, and let it ſtand one or two Minutes: 
then pour off the thick Liquor into another Pan, 
leaving at the Bottom of - firſt a coarſe Sedi- 
ment. 6 
Let the turbid Liquor poured off this ſecond 
Time ſtand to ſubſide ; and when the Water is 
clear above, pour it off. Put the ſoft Matter re- 
maining into a Funnel lined with Paper, and let 
the Water filter thro”, till the Remainder is of a fit 
Confiſtence for dropping upon a Chalk Stone, in 
the Manner of the 1 Powders. | This 
keep for Uſe. 

The Reaſon of this Operation 1 is this: The 
French, who are not the cleanlieſt People in the 
World i in theſe Matters, ſend us this Red Bole 
in little Cakes, like ſmall Bricks, into which the. 
_ Workmen mould it as they take it out of the Pit. 
Sometimes it lies tolerably pure, but oftener it is 
otherwiſe. The Cakes we receive are generally 
ſpotted, or vein'd with yellow, and are in Parts 
gritty ; in this Difunion of the Parts, the yellow 
Matter, which is a lighter Earth than the other, 
ſwims on the Water, after the Bole itſelf is ſunk. 
This Opportunity is to be watched, and the Wa- 
ter being poured off, this is ſeparated. After 
this, a ſecond Sediment is obtained by pouring 
off the Bole itſelf with freſh Water, and this is 
principally a whitiſh- Sand. This Sand, and the 
yellow Earth, are foreign Subſtances, and are not 
intended to be given by the Phyſician who pre- 
ſcribes French Bole ; it is much beſt, 272.7 cf 
that the whole be thus 4 88 the medicinal 

Earth 
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Earth ſeparated from the two. other Subſtances, 
and itſelf given in a State in which, having been 
already diſunited in its Particles, it is the more. 
readily acted upon by the Stomach.  _ 

This Operation would be of Uſe with reſpect 
to the other medicinal Earths ; but the Phyſicians 
have very judiciouſly negleted the Uſe of them. 
They came coarſe and ſandy in general, and re- 
quired this Management : at preſent this is al- 


moſt the only one uſed. As to the common Bole, 


called Bole Armenic, it is only a Mixture of Pipe 
Clay and Riddle, made by ſome diſhoneſt People 

among ourſelyes ; the real Earth of that Name 
not being found in the Shops, and therefore ſel- 
dom referred to in Preſcription. | 


Arungia Ovilla Curata. Purified Sheep's Sven 


Cut the Suet into ſmall Pieces, and put into a 
Pan, in which there is a Quart or more of Wa- 
ter, enough to coyer the Bottom to ſome Depth. 
Set it over the Fire; and when the Suet is tho- 
roughly melted, pour the whole thro' a coarſe. 


Cloth. This will ſeparate the Fat from the Mem- © 
branes ; and when it is cold it is to be * FO. | 


for Uſe. 


Arungia Viperina Purificata. Purified Viper's «Fat. 


Cut open a Number of Vipers juſt killed, and. 
take out the Heart, Liver, and whatſoever other 
Part looks red ; then ftrip the Fat from the In- 
teſtines, and put it, Membranes and all together, 
into a ſmall earthen Pipkin. Set-this over a very. 


1825 Heat, and take care that it does not burn. 


et it ſtand on this Fire ſo long as there appears 


a Humidity in the Membranes ; and When 
RY this 


— — wed wece ur WA. —— ⁵˙ . — i eo u_—_— — 


* 


| it heats, and Is to be taken 1 i a Spoon, When 


* 
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this is evapprated, and they are thoroughly criſp, 
train the Fat from them, and keep it for Uſe. 
This was at one Time ſuppoſed. to be a Re- 
medy againſt the Bite of the Viper applied to the 
Part; but Experience has ſhewn that Oil of O- 
fives, or any other fatty Subſtance, Animal or 

Vegetable, anſwers the ſame Purpoſe : and per- 
haps there is leſs in all than is imagined. Poſ- 
fibly the Bite of the Viper is not mortal in Eng- 
land, tho it be ſufficient to bring on very terrible 
Symptoms ; and perhaps theſe would have gone 
off of themſelves, as we ſee them do on the Ap- 

Jlication of the Oil. In the warmer Countries, 
P have been tried on Animals; and 
the more tender ones that were bitten have pe- 
riſhed, whether Oil were ufed or not; and in 
the ſame Manner, whether Oil were uſed or Ach, 
the more robuſt have eſcaped. 


AI Dpa, Diſpumated ae 


Pot fix or eight Pounds of Honey into an 
earthen Pot, narrower at the Bottom and wider 
at the Top; ſet a Saucepan or other Veſſel of 
Water upon the Fire; for chemical Veſſels or 


Furnaces are not neceſſary for this Purpoſe. . Let 


the Saucepan be nearly full of Water, and ſet- 
ting the Pan over it, let the Bottom, or ſmaller 
Part of it, fink two or three Inches into the Wa- 
ter; ſo that the Water riſes as high upon the. 
Outſide as the Honey fills within Make the 
Water boil, and the Naber will melt. As it has 


been preſſed from the Combs, ſome of the Wax 


of the Comb, or ſome other Foulneſs has been 
uſually mix'd with it. This riſes to the Surface as 


no 
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nod more of this riſes, but the Honey flows Clear + 
and clean on the Surface, like Oil, it is fit for the 
niceſt Purpoſes. Let it be removed rom the Fire, 
and 2 re up for Ve. * "les : 


Fer Killa Ce. A baked quill.) : 

Select a Squill of moderate Size, ſound; fred 
and full of Juice; cut away the Bottom from 
whence the Roots grow, and ſtrip off the outer 
dry Skin, let only the freſh and juicy Root re- 
main clean. Then make a tough Paſte of com- 
mon Flour and Water, and wrap the clean Squill 
in it; ſend it to a common Oven to be baked. 
When the Cruſt has undergone ſo much Heat as 
to be thoroughly hardened, the Root ee 18 


5 ſufficiently prepared ; it is ſoft and . 


Scillæ Siccatæ. Dried Squills, 


Chuſe for this Purpoſe ſound and large Squills, ? 
cut away the hard Bottom whence the Roots grow, 
and ſeparate the dry outer Skins. When the Root 

is thus clean d, as for baking, cut it into very thin 
tranſverſe Slices, and fpread them upon the Bot- 
tom of a Sieve, or ſome other ſuch Convenience, 


and place them in a Kitchen or N NE warm 


Place to dry. 


Nr Maſchata T. Polk Po Roaſted Nutmeg. 3 
Cut the Nutmeg into thin tranſverſe Slices, and 
lay them on a China Saucer, at a Diſtance before 
a Fire; they will be damp when firſt cut, but by 
Degrees this will go off with the Heat. Watch 
carefully when they become dry enoug h to pow] der, 
and remove them as ſoon as in this State, other- _ 
ng loſe a. great Part of their Virtue. If the 
X 4 Moment 
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Moment of - their drying be carefully watched, 
they ſuffer very little by this Operation. | 


— » Spongia Uſa. Burnt Spunge. | | 
This is an Operation like the other, only that 
there is confiderably more Heat required; they 
both appear very eaſy, and it may ſeem to ſome 
almoſt Impertinence to give them a Place, as 
Proceſſes in Chemiſtry, or even in Pharmacy; 
but often, when the Thing is eaſy, all depends 
upon the Manner of doing it. There is a Modus 
in N as the Poet expreſſes it, on which all 
depends. L have known Nutmeg and Rhubarb 
—_— to Chips in the Roaſting, and Spunge 
hurnt to a Cinder in the Calcination. They 
wder very eaſily in this Condition, but their 
irtues are loſt. The managing the Operation, 
familiar as it appears, does all. The volatile Salt 
of the Spunge contains its Virtues, and this may 
be preſeryed in the burnt State, tho! it is too often 
diſſipated. With this Intent the Proceſſes are 
delivered for roaſting Nutmegs, and burning. 
- Spunges in this Place; not to direct the laying 
them before the Fire, but to caution the Apothe- 
cary when to take them away. In this Proceſs. 
for the burning the Spunge a cloſe Veſſel muſt. 
be uſed. Cut to pieces ſome Spunges, and put 
them into a Crucible, cover it with a Tile, and 
place it in a common Fire. Open the Veſſel at 
Times, and take out a Piece of the Spunge to try; 
let it cool; and if it be black and friable, the 
Operation is finiſned. Take the Veſſel from the 
Fire, and as ſoon as the whole is cool, put the 
Spunge into a glaſs Mortar, or a marble one with 
a glaſs Peſtle, and 1 4 to an * 
Fow. Cornu 


* 
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Cornu Cervi Calcinatum. Burnt Hartſhorn.+ 
Put Fragments of Hartſhorn, or of common 
Bucks Horns, into a clear and ſtrong Fire, and 
continue the Heat violent about them till they be 
reduced to white ſpungy Maſſes, without Taſte 
or Smell, and then let them cool, and reduce | 
them to an impalpable Powder. 5 
This is burnt Hartſhorn; but the Proveficy are 
ſeldom performed thus. The Fragments of Horn, 
from which the Spirit, Salt and Oil have Deen 
diſtilled, anſwer the ſame Purpoſe; and they only 
require to be calcin d to Whiteneſs in an ons: Fire 
to fit them for Uſe, 


Pulpa PFruflus Cynoſbati. Pulp of Hake 

Put a Quantity of very ripe Heps into an carthen 
Diſh, and ſet them four-and-twenty Hours in a 
Cellar ; after this they will be very ſoft. Place 
them on a ſtrong hair Sieve, and rubbing them 
about with the Hand, or with any Inſtrument, 
force thro' the Pulp into a Diſh placed underneath 
to receive it. This ſeparates the ſoft Part of the 
Hep from the Skin and the Seeds; that ſoft Part 
belle uſed in Medicine. 


Pulpa Prumurum Sylveſtrium. Pulp of Sloes. 


Gather Sloes before they are ripe, boil them 
in a ſmall Quantity of Water till they are tho- 
roughly ſoft ; then when all is a kind of Paſte 
together, throw them on the Back of an hair 
Sieve, and force thro the Pulp into a Diſh be- 
low. This will be too ſoft to keep of itſelf, and 
is therefore to be ſet over the Fi ire, and evapo- 


| "ou to a due Confiſtance. 


— 1 


Pulpa 
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Pulpa Cafe. Pulp of Caſia. 9 
Bruife a Quantity of the Pods of Caſia, and 
pour on them a Quantity of Water juſt enough 
to cover them. Let the Veſſel containing theſe 
be ſet on a gentle Fire, and the whole ſtew, juſt 
ſuffering the Water to ſimmer, till the whole 
ſoft Matter is looſened from the Pods; clean the 
Fragments of the Pods well from it, and throw 
them away; then paſs the Liquor warm thro a 
_ coarſe Linen Bag; and afterwards evaporate it to 
the Conſiſtence of a Pulp, ſuch as natural 
Pulp of the Heps. " . 
Styrax Colata. Strained Storax.  _ 

Put a Quantity of Storax, in the Lump, into 
Water: ſet the Veſſel over the Fire, and boil the 
Water till the Storax be throughout perfectly 
ſoft. Then take it out of the Water, and put it- 
into a coarſe Hair Bag ; have ready a Preſs with 
Iron Cheeks open, and put the Bag containing 
the Storax between them : preſs it hard, and the 
pure Reſin will run through, leaving its Foulneſs 
and Admixtures behind. This pure Reſin is to 
be put by for Uſe. The Water is of no other 
Service in this Proceſs, than the giving to the 
Refin a certain Degree of Heat, which is better 
done this Way than any other ; for in this State 
it is juſt ſoft enough to ſeparate from that great 


- 7 Quantity of Impurities with which it is always 
mix d in its crude State: and it ſuffers nothing 


by the heating it ſo far; as it eaſily might were 
any other Method uſed. 4 
Millepedes preparati. Prepared: Millepedes. 
Tie up a Quantity of living Millepedes in a 
Piece of coarſe Cloth, and hand them in * 
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Bag acroſs a Scewer. Put into a ſmall Veſſel a Quar- 
ter of a Pint or more of Spirit of Wine reQified : 
ſet this over a gentle Fire, and place the Scewer 
croſſwiſe over the Top of the Veſſel The Va- 

ur of the Spirit will in a few. Moments kill the 

reatures, and in a very little Time more make 
them friable, and fis to * reduced to Powder. 
Remove them from the Fire in this Condition, 
and keep them for Uſe. It is better not to pow- 
der them immediately, but to do that as they are. 


wanted. 


Conſerva Abſynthii Romani. Conſerve of Sea- 
Wormwo | 
Cut off the tender Tops of freſh Sea · Worm 
wood, and beat them in a Marble Mortar with 
a wooden Peſtle, till they are a ſoft and uniform 
Maſs ; then add by degrees three times their 
Weight of tine Sugar, continuing to beat the 
whole together, that it may be perfectly mix d. 
and become one uniform Subſtance. 
In this Manner are made the Conſerves of all 
Herbs, Leaves, F lowers, and the Rinds of Fruits. 
They have invented a Way of grinding Roſes in 
a Mill, and the ſame Inſtrument will ſerve for ſome 
other Purpoſes, better than beating; but it will 
not do ſo well for the Tops of Plants. | 


Cenſerua Cynoſbati, Conſerve of Heps. 


Put into a Marble Mortar a Pound of the Pulp 
of Heps, prepared, as has already been ordered ; 
and add to it twenty Ounces of the fineſt Sugar, ; 
firſt reduced to Powder;; beatthem well DE 
and put it-up for Uſe. -- 

In this «+ Pulps of all Fruits may be 


made into Conſerve, and this is * n. 
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of Sugar for thoſe Subſtances ; Sloes are the only 
Exception ; for theſe there is required thrice the 
Weight of Sugar as for the Leaves and Fruits; 
and the Pulp is to be extracted from the Fruit, | 
by firſt ſtewing them a little in Water, but not ſo 
much as to break the Skins. 


Radix Eryngii Condita.. Candy d Exyiig go Root. 


Cut a Parcel of Eryngo Roots, freſh taken up, 
ſound and juicy, into moderately ſhort Pieces; 
boil them in Water till the outer Rind becomes. 
looſe, like the Skin of an Almond in. the blanch- 
ing. Then take them out, peel them, and ſplit 
them; take out the Pith, and then weigh them. 
For every Pound of the Roots take two Pounds 
of the fineſt Sugar. Diſſolve this in Water, and 
put the Roots in ; boil the whole till the Roots 
are ſoft and tender, and put it up together for Uſe. 

Candy d Angelica Stalks, and the Root of 
Elecampane, and other Things of this Kind, are 
prepared in the fame Manner; but the Con- 
fectioners generally do them. 


Cortex Auruntii Condita. Orange: peel candy d. 


Cut ſome ſmall Oranges in half; ſcoop out 
the Pulp, and a Part of the white Lining, ſo as 
to leave little more than the yellow Part of the 
Rind. Put a Quantity of theſe into Water ; let 
them ſtand without Heat for a conſiderable Time, 
then pour away the Water and add freſh ; repeat 
this many Times, The Water will become bit- 
ter, and in Proportion the Peels will loſe that 
Taſte. When they are very little bitter, take 
them out and throw them into a Pipkin, where 
there is a Syrup made of the fineſt Sugar, juſt 


SR in Water, Boil them in this * till 
| | they 
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| they become ſoft and tranſparent, and then take | 


them out with the Syrup about them, and ex- 
poſe them to the Air to dry. The Sugar will 
concrete into Cryſtals upon them, and they are 
to be ſo preſerved. e 
Rob Sambuci. Rob of Elder. 
Let a Quantity of ripe and freſh gathered El- 
der Berries be lightly ſqueezed to expreſs the 
Juice. Set this by for ſix Hours to ſettle, and 
ur off the clear from the ſmall Quantity of 


| Faces that have in this Time ſubſided. Set this 


clear Juice over a gentle Fire, and evaporate it 
to the Conſiſtence of an Extract, This is the 
Rob of Elder. 

95 Elaterium. Elaterium. | 
- Spread a coarſe Linen Cloth over the Top of 


_ © a fine Hair Sieve: ſet this Sieve over an earthen 


Veſſel; and Things being thus prepared, juſt 


ſlit into two Pieces ſome of the Fruit of the Wild 


Cucumber, or Elaterium Plant. Gather up the 
Cloth, and preſs the Fruit very lightly with the 
Hand, the Juice will come out very plentifully. 
Set this juice by to ſubſide; a clear Liquor will 
be found at the Top, and a Quantity of white 
Sediment at the Bottom. Pour away the clear 
Part, and put the other into a Filtre. When the 
Remainder of the clear Juice has dropped-thro' . 
the Paper, and the Remainder in the Funnel is 


of the Conſiſtence of a thin Extract, ſpread it 


over the Bottom of an earthen Plate; and cover- 
ing it with a Piece of Paper, ſet it in a warm 
Place, that it may dry without the immediate 
Aſſiſtance of Heat. e 
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Olum Ammgdalirun. oil of Almonds. _ 


Beat a Quantity of ſweet or bitter Almonds 
(it matters not which; for the Oil of both is al- 
together the ſame) in a Marble Mortar, to the 
Conſiſtence of a Paſte; then put them into a 
ſtrong and clean Bag, and put them between 
the Cheeks of a Preſs ; ſqueeze them very forci- 
bly, and the Oil will run out. No Heat is to be 
uſed, nor is any thing neceſſary to the obrzining 
the Oil, more than plain Beating and Preſſing; 
but both theſe are to be done thoroughly. 

The Oil of Linſeed, that is, the Seed of Flax, 
is to be procured in che fame Manner; and as ſe 
ſmall an Apparatus is neceſlary to the Pur fe, if i. 
were much to be wiſh'd. that the Apothecary 
would- always make theſe Oils himſelf; ſince 
they are more to be depended upon, when he 
knows no Heat has been uſed; and he can alſo 
make them freſh upon the Occaſion: this, in the: 
Oil of Linſeed, being no ſlight Conſideration. 


Oleum Terebinthine. Oil of Turpentine. 


This might have come in its Place among the” 
Eſſential Oils, but being a Thin 8 K ſo diſtinct from 
all the reſt, and the Operation N Cate, 
it ſeems beſt to place it here, among a umber 
of other ſingular Preparations that are made will. 
out any great Apparatus. 

Fuse a common Still, or Alembick. 4 Gal. 
lon of Water, and add five of fix Pounds of com- 
mon Turpentine; or if the Venice Turpentine be 
uſed tis better. Fou uin this another Gallon of. 
Water boiling hot; then fix on the Head, and 
proceed to Diſtillation, only keep” the Fire no- 
derate. The Water is to be received into a ſe- 


parating 
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8 and the Oil will fwim upon it 
hen no more Oil comes, let out the Fire. The 
Oil is to be ſeparated from the remaining Water 
in the Glaſs, in the Manner of other diſtilled 
Oils; and the Matter in the Alembick is not to 
be thrown away; it is the Terebinthina Cocta, or 
boil'd Turpentine, which is frequently peter. | 
It is to be taken out of the Water, and put up. 


: Oleum Terebinthine Athereum. The Etherial 
| Oil of Turpentine. | 


Put into a tall Glaſs Retort two Quarts of Oil 
of Turpentine made by the former Proceſs. Set 
the Veſſel in Sand, lute on a Receiver, and give 
a gentle Heat. The Oil will go over more pure 
into the Receiver. Continue the Fire in this 
Degree till what remains in the Retort be of the 
Conſiſtence of a Syrup. Then let all cool; un- 
lute the Veſſels, and keep ſeparately the two Li- 
quors; that in the Receiver is the Ætherial Oil 
of Turpentine; that in the Retort 1 is the Balſam 
of Turpentine, ſimply fo called. | 


Acetum Diſtillatum. Diſtilled W 


Put into a Glaſs Cucurbit a Gallon of ſtrong 
Vinegar; ſet it in a Sand Heat, but let there be 
at leaſt an Inch Depth of Sand between the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel and the Iron of the Furnace : 
fit on a Head, and give a gentle Fire. After a 
Time, Drops. will fall irom the Noſe of the 
Head: let theſe fall till about a Quarter of a Pint 
is run; then fit on a Receiver, and continue the 
Fire in this gentle Degree juſt to keep the Li- 
quor dropping from the Noſe. At Times re- 
moye the Receiver, and pour what it contains 

| into 
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into a Bottle to be kept. Continue the Fire ſo 
long- as the Liquor no Smell of burning; 
— as ſoon as = leaſt Tincture of that appears, 
put out the Fire, 

Vinegar may be diſtilled in 4 larger Way for 
Quantities; 3 but when it is wanted for nice Pur- 
poſes, this is the only proper Method. 3 


Aqua Sulphurata. Sul phurated Water. 


Put into a large Receiver two Quarts of com- 
mon Water; fit a wooden Plug to the Neck of 
the Receiver, and pierce this lengthwiſe ; ſo that 
the Handle of a long Iron Ladle may aſs thro”. 
| it: with a Piece or two of Splinters fix this ſteadi- 
ly. Melt in the Ladle about four Ounces of Sul-. 
pPhur, and ſet it on Fire: thruſt the Ladle into 

the Receiver; the Plug will ſtop up the Neck of 
it; and hold the Ladle up juſt above the Surface 
of the Water: then cover the Mouth of the Re- 
ceiver with a Cloth wetted in cold Water. The 
Receiver, being laid down ſideways, when the 
Sulphur goes out, and no more Fumes riſe from 
it, repeat the firing of it, and thus proceed till 
a Pound of Sulphur have been burnt: away over 
the Water. Shake it well about the Receiver, 
and put it up for Uſe. This uſed to be called 
Gos Sulphuris. 


* Wamum Sulphuris Aniſatum. Balſam of Sul- 
phur with Oil of Aniſeed. 


Put into a Glaſs Cucurbit a Pound of Oil of. 
Aniſe-ſeeds; add to it four Ounces of Flowers. 


of Sulphur : ſet the Veſſel in a Sand Heat; make 


the Fire at firſt ſo ſmall as only to warm the Mat- 
tet: after a Time raiſe it ſo as to make the Oil 
* bdoil; 
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boils ;: continue” it boiling gently for an Ha; 
the Mouth of the Veſſel being only ſtopped \ with 
ſome twiſted Paper. After this let the Vella 
cool; and pour off the clear Balſam: 
In the fame Manner a Balſam'of Sulphur i is to 
be made, with any other Oil. 


Lapis Medicamentefus. The Medicinal Sens. 


Grind to Powder ſeparately half a Pound of 
Litharge, and the ſame Quantity of Alum, and 
French Bole. Grind to Powder alſo three Ounces 


of Colcothar of Green Vitriol. When theſe have 


ou ſeparately rub'd fine, mix them together, 
ur upon them a Quarter of a Pint of diſs 
ale Vinegar; grind the whole again to a Paſte; 
with this Liquor; and when all is perfedtly | 
mix d, put it into an earthen Veſſel, and ſet it 
in a Sand Heat, that it may dry into a n 
ſolid Maſs reſembling a Stone. © . 


1 Mercurius Calcinatus. Calcined Quickſilver. 
There is a peculiar Glaſs Veſſel prepared for 
calcining Quickſilver, and no other will ſo well 
anſwer the Purpoſe : it is a ſmall Glaſs, with a 
broad and flat Bottom ; and has a Kind of Stem 
going into its Body, at the lower Part of which 
there is a ſmall Aperture. By this Means, a ne- 
ceſſary Communication with the external Air is 
preſerved (for without this nothing can be cal- 
cined) and yet all Inconvenience from an open 
Veſſel is removed. 2 
Into one of theſe Glaſſes is to be put a ſmall 
Quantity of Quickſilver, purified by Diſtil- 
lation, as has been ſhewn in its Place. The 
Veſſel muſt then be placed on a Sand Heat, and 
kept there for a very conſiderable Time. The 


T Quick- 
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:Quickfilver Will at Angth Uderomela ted Powder. 

58 ents will . retard or promote: this -Galcina- 

have known it pertected in three Weeks; 

—— ſometimes ſeveral Months are required to it. 

When the 4 reduced to this xediſh Pow- 
der, the Operation is finiſned . 

This is what uſed to be called Precipitate per 
ſe; but it has no Right to that Denomination. 


Mercurius Correſouia Ruber. Cone HA Mer- 
| bas HIS, 3 £001 + Joury.. nis . * 
Put into a ſmall Glaſs et a flat . four 
Ounces of compound Aqua: fortis; put to-it four 
Ounces of purified Quickſilver, and ſet the Glaſs 
upon a Sand Heat. The Quickſilver will quickly 
be diflolved. Continue 4 gentle Heat till all the 
Humidity is evaporated, and there will remain 
in the G aſs a re Powder This has been uſed 
to be called Red Preeipitate, tho' without Rea -· 
ſon. We have been uſed alſo to import it from 
abroad; but fince the Publication of the Method 
of making it with this peculiar Acid, the com- 
pound Aqua-fortis, deſcribed before in Ws RING? 
the Bel Bean tothe Foreign. win, 


| Mercurius Corallinus. Coralline Mercury. 


Put into a ſmall Matraſs an Ounce of the * 
corroſive Mercury, juſt deſcribed; add to it three 
Ounces of Rectified Spirit of Wine. Stop the 
Mouth of the Veſſel; ſhake them well together, 
and ſet them on a gentle Sand Heat for three 
Days, often ſhaking them in the mean Time. 

After this, pour out the Whole into a flat Veſſel, 
and ſet fire to the Spirit. Keep ſtirring up the 
Howrder mans it, and continue this till the 
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Spiritus Vi Vinifus Campboratus. Camphorated Sp | 
tit of Wine. 


To a Quart art of Rectified Spirit af” Wine- put 
two Ounces of pure Camphire. It Will Per- 
fectly diſſolve in the Spirit; and this Solution 8 | 
called Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 
Syrupus Cw lbrum. Syrup of Clove Jil . 

| Flowers. 22 

Put into an _ earthen Veſſel three. Pounds af 
the Flowers of Clove July-flower pick d ont 
the Huſks, and with, the white of 4 
Pour upon theſe five Pints of boiling Wakes * 
this ſtand fourteen Hours in Infubon, and — 
ſtrain off the Liquor without, preffin 

nd à little to ſubſide, if there yea Page 

Foulneſs in it; and after again e 42 Gp 
fully off, to every Pint of it add two Pounds of 
white Sugar Candy beaten to Powder. Set the 
Liquor and the Sugar together in_an earthen Pan, 
in a Veſſel of boiling Water, and let them ſtand 
there till the Sugar Candy is perfectly diſſolved. 

This Uſ of Sugar Candy is the moſt proper Way 
of determining the true Conſiſtence of ſuch fine 
Syrups as will not beat boiling, of which Syrup, 
of Cloves is one; for there is an exact Propor- 
tion of Water in Sugar Candy, as there is, and 
muſt be, in. the Cryſtals of all Salts; which is 
not the Caſe in the fineſt Sugar. . 

In this Manner are to be made the Syrups 8 
all Vegetable Flowers, by Infuſion; as that of 
Cowllips, at of Red Poppies, that of Damaſk. 
Roſes, and the like. It might be ſuppoſed by 

Y 2 " 
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Lorne, that one Inſtance of making a Syrup might 
ſerve for the whole ; 3, but theſe do not-confider 
that the Syrups uſed in the Shops are made from 
Materials of very different Kinds; and all theſe 
cannot have one common Treatment. Three or 


four Inſtances more will ſerve the Purpoſe; as 
they will ſhew one of each Kind. 


Syrupus Corticum Aurantiorum. Syrup « of Orange 


peels... 
Out off ve thin the Rinds of na Seville 
Oran ges, ſo that little more than the yellow Part 
be taken; of this weigh two RS, Put it 
into a Pint of Water, and ſet the Veſſel which 
contains them in Balueo Marie for fix Hours, 
keeping it all the Time covered: after this let 
all cool. Filtre the Liquor, and add to.it twice 
its Weight of double refined Sugar beaten to a 
coarſe Powder ; put it into the Veſſel again, and 
return it to the Balneum Marie ; let it be kept 
there covered till the Sugar is perfectly diſſolved. 
By this Management the aromatick Flavour of 
| the Ingredient is perfectly preſerved, and it would 
be altogether loſt, if the Peel were firſt boiled in 
Water, and the Syrup afterwards boil'd to a Con- 
ſiſtence. This 8 is the Method for pre- 


paring a Syrup of Cinnamon, n or any 
of thoſe fine Ingredients. 


Syrupus Althae. Syrup of Marſhmallows. 


Cut to thin Slices a Pound of freſh Marſh- 
mallow Root; put it into an earthen Pipkin with 
a Gallon of Water; fet it over a moderate Be, 
and let it boil till near half the Water is evapo- 
rated: then take it off the Fire, and before it is 
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quite cold ſtrain off the Liquor, prefling it very 
Hard. Let it ſtand by ten or twelve Hours ta 
ſubfide, and then pour off the clear Liquor, and 
add to it four Pounds of fine Sugar: boll, It 40 | 
the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, ſkimming i it at Times, . 
and, if neceffary, clarifying it by the Uſe of the. 
White of an Egg, beaten. up and mix d with the, 
Liquor. : 
Thb is the beſt Method of making! into Sprüß: | 
Decoctions that will bear boiling, without Loſs- 
of any of their Virtue, The Sugar is better... 
blended this Way, and the _ Syrup. more pure, 
than it could have been made any, way tha 0 int 
3 \ Syrup of White Poppy Heads: - ts 
Bruiſe in a; Marble. Mortar three Pounds f 
White Poppy Heads, without the Seeds: pour 
on them ſix Gallons of boiling Water, and let 
them ſtand a Ni ght. in Infuſion. Aſtet this boil” 
the Whole N thoroughly, often, ſtirring 
them about; and continue this till the remaini 
Water is almoſt entirely ſwallowed up in "hs 0 
2 ngy Texture of the Heads. Then remove *. 
from the Fire, and, while all is Warm, prefs out 
the Decoction ſtrongly with a Preſs, Then Vit,” 
porate the Liquor by itſelf, till abqut two W 70 
only remain: ſtrain this while it is hot, thro' 4a 
Flannel Bag, and ſet the Li 1 by all Night to 
ſubſide, After this pour it c off from the 8 2 
diment, and add to it it .. Pounds of fine fla i IF 
Boll it to a Conſiſtence. 


Syrupus e Spina Cervina, Syrup of Buckihorn, © 
Preſs out the Juice of ripe and freſh-gathered 
; Buckthorn Berries: let it ſtand about two Days, 
L * in this'T ime there will begin a Fermentation 
Sh 8 * 
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in it; this will make it fluid, and it may then 
be paſſed thro' a Flannel Bag; after whic 
1 it ſtand four or five Hours, that if any Fzces. 
gether to 2 grols Powder an 1 of Cinnamon, 
and the fame Quantity of Nutmegs, and of Gin- 
ger; put to theſe half a Pint of the Juice, and ſet, 
them in a Baheum Marie for fix or eight Hours; 
then ſtrain off the Juice. To a Gallon of the 
Buckthorn Juice clarified add ſeven Pounds of 
ite Sugar; but firſt let the Juice be boil d ſepa- N 
 rately to about half its Quantity. When the 
Sogar is added, boil it a little more; then add the 
on of che Spices, and continue the Fire till 
the d is reduced to the due Confiſtence of 
a 322 In this Manner are to be made the 
ps 25 the Juices of all our own Fruits, as 
Raſpberries and the like, -only omitting the 5 
. which are particular to this Syrup. _ 


* Syrupus Ba lfamicus. Balſamick Syrup. | 
But i into a Matraſs, with a long Neck, eight 
Qunces of Balſam of Talu, and three Pints of. 
Water ; {ct them on a Sand Heat, and ſtop the 
Mouth of the Veſſel only with twiſted — x 
When this i Is done, make the Fire ſo briſk that 
the Water may boil ; kee it in this State four 
or five Hours: then let cool. Strain off the 
Liquor, and add to it twice its Weight of white 
Sugar Candy powder'd. Put them in a cloſe 
Vellel in Balneo Marie, that the Sugar * 
may melt. * 

Hen pus Craci.. Syrup of Saen, 

Put five and t twenty Ounces of the fineſt Sugar. T2 
ined. a Pint int of . he, n of Saffron pai Wi 


Wine, 
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P andidefcribetittvits Place; ifenelientiih'e 
Bulneum Marie till the Sugar is Aiflblsed and 
chen pals the Syrup: hot thro' a thin Flannel. 


Sfrupur Linon. _ Syrup of Lem Ons. $540 


Diſſolve in a Quart of Lemon Juice, "that has: 
ſtood by to ſettle, fifty, Ounces of the fineſt Su Ss. 
and ſtrain the Syrup while warm thro a thin 


Flannel. an 


 Syrupus Seilliticws.. 2 * of. FE 3 7 
Put into A Quart of diſtilled Vinegar four Ounces y 
of dried Squills; and of Cinnamon and: Ginger 
each an Ounce; let them ſtand to fur or 
five Hours in a gentle Heat, and afterwards preſs: - 
off the Vinegar ;; let this ſtand to ſubſide. © Pour 
off the clear Tofafion,. and add to it fou Pounds 
of fine. Sugar, and ſet it in a gentle Heat to di- 
ſolve. Then paſs the Syrup thro a thin Flannel. 
Syrupus Violarum. "Syrup. of Violets. N 


30 


Upon two Pounds Weight of fine freſh 8 


thered Violet Flowers, pick d from the H 
pour five Pints of boiling Water; let them 
together twelve Hours; and after this, gentiy 
pour off the Infuſion thro a coarſe Clock, but 4 
without at all prefling the Flowers. Add to this 
double its Weight of the fineſt Sugar, and di- 
ſolve it in a Balneum Maria ; then pals the Syrup 
through a coarſe Flannel 0 

To theſs Syrups, which may eve as Exam. 
ples of the Ways of making all thei Syrups in en 
Shops, it may be proper to add the: Proceſs for 
that called Confection of Kermes; and aſter _ 
ee —— to theſe Preparations. 


n * 4 cafe 


: 
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ufa Altermes. Confection of Kermes. 


Melt a Pound of the fineſt Sugar in fix Ounces / 
of Damaſk Roſe Water, with a very gentle Heat 
of a Balnaum Marie; then add to it three Pounds 
of Kermes Juice, warm d and ftrain'd, and- ſtir 


all together; and when perfectly mix d, remove 


it from the Fire. Then add to it, when cold, 
half a Scruple of Oil of Cinnamon. Stir all well 


together Now; and ſet it by for Uſe. - 
Mel Helleboratum. Honey of Hellebore. 
Cut into thin Slices a Pound of the Roots of 


White Hellebore; pour on them two Quarts of 


boiling Water, and let them ſtand in Infufon 


three Days; after this ſet the whole on the Fire, o 
and bail it for a few Minutes: Before it is cold, 


ſtrain off the Liquor, preſſing it hard from the 
Roots, and let it Rand a Night to ſettle. "Pour 
it off from the Fæces, and add to it three Pounds 
of clarified Honey; boil them together till the 


Whole have nearly the Conſiſtence, when cold, 


of the Honey he was uſed. 
_ Oxymel Scilliticum. Oxymel of Squills. 1 
Mix in a glazed earthen Veſſel a Quart of 


Vinegar of Squills, and three Pounds of cla- 


rified Honey : boil them together to the Con- 
ſiſtenee of a 9 2 The Vinegar. of Squills is 
made by infuſing four Ounces of dried W in 


2 Quart of diſtilled Vinegar. 


. 


Mel Roſarum. Honey of Roſes. | 15 105 
Pour upon four Ounces of dried Red Roſe 
Flowers, with the white Ends cut off, three 


Pints of boiling Water. Let them ſtand in Infu- 


when it has ſtood an Hour or q i 


* 
* 
— * 
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been poured "clear of from the little Quantity WE 
Feces, add five Pounds of clarified Honey; ; boil 
it to the Conſiſtence of a very thick Syrup 

From theſe three Examples may be underſtood” 
the Method of making all the Honeys kept in 


the Shops. One only is to be added, for the 
ſake of the Compoſition. 4 


Mel AÆgyptianum. . es 


Mix together ſeven Ounces of nee. 2) 
fourteen Ounces. of Honey; let them be ſet over 
a gentle Fire. Reduce to Powder five Ounces of 
Verdigreaſe ; let it be ground very fine, and put 
into this Mixture. Boil all together, and when 
it has acquired a due Confiſtence, and a browniſh. 
red Colour, ſet it by. A thick Matter will-fab- + 
ſide in ſtanding, and a thinner will ſwim at __ 
Top. This thin Part is the Egyptian Thoney? 


SISFSS924$803000$98 5501309060 HESSIS 422008048) - 
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Aqua Calcis. Lime Water. 


OIL fix Quarts of Water; put into a large | 
earthen Veſſel a Pound of freſh and ſtrong £ 
quick Lime; pour the boiling Water upon the 
Lame, and let all ſtand : there will be'a violent 
Ebullition, and for this Reaſon the Veſſel muſt * 
be yery large: when all this is over; the Lime 
will ſubſide to the Bottom, and the Water Will 
Ki gi clear as at firſt. Filtre this e Water, 0 2 
and put it by for Uſe. 944674 CP 1 


pa 
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Ai m1 . Aluminoſe Weter. . 
Put half an Ounice- of Alum, and the ſame 
Quantity of white Vitriol, eee e 
it them over the Fire, and make the Water boil, 
that the Salts may be diſſol ved; ten filter the” 


Aud Sappbirina. The OL Water. 


Diſſolve a Drachm of crude Sal Ammoniaci 5 a. 
Pint of Lime Water; put them into a Matraſs, . 
and 125 to them an Ounce of the Filings of Cop- 


Water be of a fine deep blue Colour. If the 8o- 


lution'be only ſet by in A Im Veſſel, the * 


peſe will Be anſwered. 


Aqua Vuriolica Caribe: Blue Vikidlck Wack 


Put into a Pint and half of Water four Ounces: - 


of blue Vitriol and two Ounces of Alum ; let the 


whole be ſet over the Fire in an 2 80 Pipkin 


and boil'd, that the Salts may be 1 Ning diſ- 


- ſolved. When this is done let the 


iquor cool; 


then add to it two Ounces of Oil of Vitriol. Filtre 5 


the whole 1 Paper, and put it up for Uſe. 5 


ick Water. 


' Grind to Payer half an Ounce of whit fury | 
triol, and with it two Drachms of Camphire : | 
put theſe into an earthen Jar, and pour upon 


them a Quart of boiling Water. Stir the whole 


about foperal Tünes it We ods 8 _ 


Hltre it * . 


' CHAP, 


Aut V. triolica gh nar Camp horated Vi- | 


7 


— 


cold Liquor thro * for Uſe. - A 


; ſet the Whole by e Heat. till dhe. 


. a 
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HES E are no tlie than Im 
| of Oil of Olives, with the Flowers and 

Leaves of certain Plants; and the Proceſſes for 
making one or two of them will. ſerve perfectly 
Ae all the 5 he Fee. _— 


Olun Efpeniti. Oil vr Saint John's „ Wert. 8 
Pour upon four Ounces of the Flowers of. Saint 
John's Wort, carefully pick d from the Huſks, a * 
Quart of pure Oil of Olives. ' Let them«ſtand'to-" 
gether — Heat till the Oil is tingeck by the 
Flowers. The Colour from” this Infuſiom will 
not be yellow, as might be expected from the 
Colour of the Flowers, but red: this, however, 
is not wonderful; for the inner Parts of the 
Flowers of this Plant, if bruiſed upon the Hand, "nz 
ſtain it red; and not yellow. 


Oleum Sambucinum. Oil of Elder. 3 
Put together into an earthen Pipkin a Pound of 
pick d Elder Flowers, and a Quart of Olive Oil; 

ler them over the Fire, and make the Oil ball :.... 
continue this Heat till the Flowers are almoſt 
criſp ;, then ſtrain off the Oil; and aſter Sr * 
it ſtand. for the Fæces to ſubſide, ſet ĩt als $5 

8 Oleum Viride.;. Green Oil. bs 
Bryiſe 1 together in decide ee ee een 
of Bay Pm gras the ſame Quantity: of Cha- 
magule, Sea-Wormwood,. „ 
l | ut 
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Put theſe into a Quart of Olive Oil, in a clean 
Pipkin, and boil them till they become a little 
criſp. Then remove the Veſſel from the Fire, 
and preſs out the Oil. Let it ſtand one Day to 
depoſit its Fæces, and then put it by for Uſe in 
an 8 TW ho ju: roi ir toe not be yay. carefully, 
rs — a ages s 
E 1 74 to 0 49 4 
Thus havio g, in u ths Coutſe a a ſmall Volume, 
given an Idea of the Theory of Chemiſtry, its 
Objects, and its Inſtruments } and laid down the 
Proceſſes by which all the uſeful Products of it 
may be made, with leſs Apparatus and leſs Trou- 
ble than is generally preſcribed: having laid Che- 
miſtry, in every Part, open to the Apothiecary; 
and added, that the Work, ſmall as it is, might 
not be accuſed of Deficience, a Number of Pre- 
parations, which belong rather to Pharmacy than 
what is generally called Chemiſtry ; this Part of 
the Work is compleated. What Temains is to 
add, for the ſake of the Curious, ſome of the Diſ- | 
coveries Chemiſtry: has made, that are calculated 
to amuſe and entertain, rather than to anſwer 
any uſeful Purpoſe. | | 
Theſe might, if all were to be recounted, 
make many Volumes. A few of the moſt parti- 1 
cular, moſt ſpoken of, or moſt eaſily performed, 
are all that can have a Place here, Among theſe, _ 
the greater Part are far from new; but theſe, as 
well as the others, have often failed in the Hands 
of the Inexperienced. There requi — — Care 
and Punctuality in making Chemical Experi- 
ments; and however ſtrange it may appear to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the Art, thoſe © 
who obey every Tittle of the r WP: 
1 cy 
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never meddled with Chemiſtry before, miſs 
ö A ee. It is an Art, and a very difficult and 
very nice one; and a Stranger to its Operations 
will no more be able to ſucceed in its nicer Pro- 
ceſſes, than he would be if the Joiner were to 
give him his Tools, and his full Directions, for 
putting together ſome Piece of Wood-work. 

There requires in one, as well as in the other; 
Practice. 

Ihis is not mentioned to deter the moſt un- 
experienced from attempting to make the E 
riments that ſhall fill the ſucceeding Sheets: on 
the contrary, the Inſtructions are ſo p anQual, that 
it is not eaſy in moſt of them to fail. Only that 
if this ſhould happen, the Fault may not be laid 
to the Charge o = Proceſs, or the Art accuſed 
of pietcading to what it cannot perform; when 
it is the Inexperience of the Perſon-who —_ 
the page that ee 1 8 5 25500 
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l 2 cio Gold Linn, 
eee ee 
Fo and two Drachms and à half af the Spirit 

of Node, made with Ol of Wei. Let the Mir. 
ture be made by p pouting the feld at onee upbm 
the eſfential Oil, and they inſtantly take Fire. 
This is an Experiment very ſurptiſing, and vtry 
| aſten ſpoken of; but ſometimes: atterapted with 
out Succeſs. He who buys hiv Ingredients at the 
next Chemiſt's may eafily be diſappointed ; for 
one of -them may be aiherated, and the other 
made by a wrong Proceſs. 'Tho' the Spirit of Ni- 
tre, made with Oil of Vitriol, will take this Ef- 
fe&; neither Oil of Vitriol itſelf, nor Spirit of 
Nitre made in the old Way, will doit : nay, the 
very Spirit made with the Vitriolick Acid, 1s, for 
certain Reaſons, ſometimes diſtilled from | ſuch 
Proportions, that it will not anſwer. The Proceſs 
is eaſy; and he who would perform the Experi- 
ment to his Satisfaction, would do well to draw 
the Acid off himſelf, in a particular Proportion ; 
if it be made according to the following Direc- 
tions, it will never fail. 

Lay a Quantity of purified Nitre ſome Time 
in a warm * 1 it may be perfectly dried; 


* — as 
% 
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i it to a groſs Powder; and put it in the 


me Place again to be dried more perfectly then 


ut into a "Glas Retort a Pound and one Ounce 
of this Salt, and a a Pound and two Ounces of 


Oil of Viriol; Jute on a Receiver, and ſet che 
Retort in a Sand Furnace ; make but a gentle 
Fire, and raiſe it onl gradually never let it be 


higher than is juſt ſufficient for driving over the 


Spirit. The Diſtillation being finiſhed, keep this | 


Spirit carefully ſtop pd. 
This will never l 0 ng 8 Oil of Cloyes; 


nor is that expenſive Oil neceſſary for the To 


riment ; for it will, when thus made, 810 5 
any of the Vegetable or Animal Oils. 


1 — 


Fire from a Powder, or 1% how Pe 5 
Reduce to a fine Powder | half a Pound of com- 


mon Alum ; "mix with it two. Ounces of dry 


Wheat Flour : grind theſe together, and put the 
Powder into 1 Td Diſh, 9 5 ſet it over 
the Fire, and it will melt. Keep ſtirring it about 


till it concrete into a dry Mals again. Then re- 


duce it a ſecond Time to Powder: z put r this into. 
the Ladle, and burn it again till it; be of a dark 


brown Colour, nearly black. Remove this from. | 


the Fire, and put the Powder into a tall Vial: ſet. 
this upon a little Sand in a Crucible, and pour. 
Sand about it : then ſet it on a naked Fire, and. 
make the Bottom of the Crucible red-hot: keep 
the Fire at this Degree for twenty Minutes, 4 


this ſtop the Vial With a Cork, and then remove 


the Crucible from the Fire. Let all cool: then 
take the Vial out of the Sand, and put it up in a 
dark Place. This is the Alum Phoſphorus ; „ O 


as fome call it, the Black e At any 


Time, 


Þ lr 
9 
— 
, 
* 
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Time, if a little of this Powder be poured. out of 
the Bottle, it takes Fire of itſelf, and burns away 
to a Coal, or Cinder. The beſt Method of ſhew- 
ing its Effect, is by pouring it out upon a Piece of 
coarſe Paper, which has been hung up in a dung 
Place, Fight 
The eperkpebt is not limited to the Effect of 
Alum upon Wheat Flour ; any other Subſtance 
of the Vegetable Kind, and many of the Animal, 
being reduced to Powder; and mr d Wich Alum 
in the ſame Manner, will afford the ſame Phoſ- 
phorus ; nay, we are affured it may be done even 
without Alum. Mr. Wilſon, who is a Writer of 
t Veracity, ſays, that he has made a Powder 
which had ic ſame Properties * Lime and 


Wax. 
The Phoſp Brus of ae 
This is - tha moſt conſiderable of all the Bodies 


| tht have been called Phoſpbors, and it is the moſt 


troubleſome to be made. Many Proceſſes have 
been given for it ; but many who have tried them. 
after the Authors, have failed of Succeſs. Whe- 
ther this have been owing to their Fault, or that. 
of thoſe who laid down the Inſtruc ions, is not 


- ealy to ſay: however, the following is leſs diffi- 


cult than many. It is very nearly that by \ which. 
Boerhbaave made it; and is very exactly the Pro- 


ceſs by which f hive made it. 


Boil about twelve or fourteen Gallons of freſh 7 
Urine in a very large. Veſſel, and with great Care 
that it do not boil over; till it be reduced to a 


| _ Quantity, and have the Conſiſtence of Ho- 


take this out of the Veſſel, in which it was 
bold. and ſet in a Glaſs in a warm Room: let 


1 hn a long Time, for it is neceſſary it ſhould 


putrify, 
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utrify; and tlris does nat come on ſuddenly. 
When it has been thoroughly puttified, put it 
into an Iron Pot, ſuch as is uſed fur diſtilling 
Spirit of Hartſhorn in large Quantities, and lute | 
on an Alembick Head of Earthenware, ſuchi as : 
are made for thoſe Pots. Lute on the Head very 
firmly; and fit to the Noſe a long Pipe; admit 
this into a large Receiver. When all is thus ready, 
make a Fire under the Pot, and raiſe it by degrees 
to a great Height: An Alkaline Salt as ſublimed, 
and aſterwards a yellow Oil comes over the Fire 
is then to be increaſed, ſo as to keep the Bottom 
of the Pot red-hot for ſome Time; a thicker 
Oil, and a ſecond Salt, will come over: Theſe, If 
there be Uſe for them, may be preſerved: the 
2 is now quand INS 8 
orus 
F Let the Pot cool, and this Crete; ;- 
ee it into a Mortar a little heated, and beat it 
to a coarſe Powder ; have ready ſome poder d 
Charcoal; mix with this powder d Maſs twice its 
Weight of the powder d Charcoal; grind them a 
little together, and then put the Mixture, divided 
into three or four Portions, into ſo many little 
Glaſs Retorts: cover theſe with a Coat of Wind- 
or Loam, carefully laid on, to the Thickneſs of 
a ſixth of an Inch. Place theſe in a Reverberatory 
-Furnace, and fit on large Receivers filled with 
Water, to ſuch a Height that the Necks of the 
[Retorts may be buried an Inch and half under 
the Water. Make the Fire gradually, but raiſe it 
at the laſt to the moſt extreme Degree. Continue 
it in this unremitted Violence; and Aer twelve 
or fourteen Hours a blucith looking Matter will 
fal from the Necks of theiRetorts in ſmall Quan- 
L tities, 


\ 
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tities, and ſink to the Bottom of the Receivers, 
This is the Phoſphorus. ' The Fire is to be con- 
tinued as long as any of it can be forced over; 
andthen the Veſſels A to be removed andunluted. 

The Phoſphorus now remains in the Bottom 
2 the Receivers in looſe Fragments, and it is to 


be collected together without taking it out of the 


Water. To this Purpoſe a ſmall Veſſel is to be 
7 into each Receiver; and the Quantity of 
hoſphorus it contains is to be got together, and 
prom out covered with Water in this ſmaller 


Veſſel. This Veſſel is to be ſet in a Sand Heat, 


-and by degrees the Phoſphorus will melt, as the 
Water continues — When it is chus re- 
duced into a Maſs, it is to be put into a proper 
Veſſel, and kept always under Water, engt 
when it is taken out to be uſed. 
This is not very unlike the Method by which 
| Lemery made it; but he finiſh'd the Diſtillation at 
once, and brought over the Phoſphorus among 
the other Productions: this has been tried with 
little Sueceſs; and, indeed, would both Methods 
ſucceed, that is beſt which produces the Phoſ- 
-phorus ſeparate, becauſe it is ſo moſt eaſily got 
together. The Addition of Charcoal is alſo an 
Improvement upon Lemery's Method, and an 
excellent one. Phoſporus has been uſed to be made 


without it; but, at the beſt, never in ſuch Quan- 


tity. The Method here laid down Iam affured 
is that practiſed by the old Mr. Godfrey, who uſed 
to ſupply all Europe with Phoſphorus ; 7205 whoſe 
-Deſcendants almoſt engroſs the Traffick at this 
Time. The only Difference is, that they uſe the 
human Fæces together with the Urine; but this 
is 0 offenſive * and is not neceflary. 

a: > 
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Homberg.found;that Phoſphorus. might be made 
this way; but it may as well be done without it; 
and the Method here laid down, e tedious, 
5,905 let, 21 me N AMHR oth 

Reduce to Pultdes fix Ours: of annie: 820 
Ada and mix with it thirteen Ounces of 
Lime, that has been ſlack d by the Air; or has 
lain in the Air till it is fallen to Powder. Mix 
theſe very well together, and put them into a 
Crucible big enough to hold twice the Quantity. 
Melt them together in a ſtrong Fire, and as he 
Matter ſwells and riſes up, ſtir it about -with a 
Spatula: when it runs perfectly in every Part, re- 
move it from the Fire, and pour it out into the 
Bottom of a Mortar; let it cool, and n 
in a wide-mouth'd Glaſs well ſtop 7: 

At any Time, when a Piece of this is truck 
upon with a Hammer, it takes Fire, and rigs 
as sit e under the Bl). 


| © Phoſphorus of Bolanian Stone. 

Clean two or three Bolonian Stones very per- 
ray on the Surface ; and reduce to Powder 
ſome Fragments of others. Wet the whole Stones 
in Brandy, and roll them about in the Powder of 
the others. Lay the Stones, thus coated over, on 
a Braſs Grate in a ſmall Furnace ; light a few 
Charcoals about them, and cover them over deep 
with others. Leave them together till the Fire 
is all burnt away; then take out the Stones, 
which are now Phoſphori. They require to be 
firſt expoſed to the Light, and then removed into 
a dark Place, and they ſeem on fire. The Mor- 


tar ſhould be Braſs, in which the Fragment of the 
we 2 2 Stones 
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stones are „and every Inſtrument that 
is ufed about them ſhould be of the fame Metal. 

This luminous Quality of the ealcined Boloni- 
an Stone is not peculiar to that ſingle Foil: there 
are ſeveral others Which — it in Appear- 
ance, and ſome of them have the ſame Quality. 
There is a hard and brittle Kind of Selenites fre- 
quently of a greeniſn Colour, which is found in 
the German Mines, and called a Spar : this has 
the ſame Property of ſhining in the Dark when cal- 
cined; and there is a ſtarry Subſtance alſo of the 
Selenite Kind found in England, upon the Cracks 
af the-Ludus Hrimomtii, thehee called the Starry 

Haren Vein, chat has the ſame Properties. Grew 
has figured one of theſe Stones in his Account of 
the Muſæum of the Royal Society: and they art 
found in great Plenty under the Cliffs of Sbepey 
Hand, tour Miles beyond Sheerneſs, I have ſhewn 
to many Perſons Phoſphori made of theſe, Which 
had all the Properties of that made from the Bo- 
lonian Stone. I mixed Filings of Braſs with the 
Powder of thoſe Pieces, which I made into a 
Paſte with Brandy, for covering the others; ànd 
ſprinkled Filings of Braſs over the Charcoal which 
was laid upon them for Calcination. Whether 
this were neceſſary, or whether it had any Effect, 
the Experiments were not in ſufficient N umber 
to determine. 

Once we ſaw ſome Glow of Lig ht upoh the 
Spar which form'd the waxey Conte on which the 
Star grew ; but whether it were properly belong- 
ing to the Spar, was not ſo eaſy to ſay. That there 
was Light, was certain; but fome of the Paſte 
might = affixed itſelf to it. The Experiment 
has been found very uncertain: "ſometimes it will 
| {ſucceed ; 
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ſuceeed; often not. I am apt to, believe the De» 
ee Of Fire, uſed in the Calcination; in a great 
aſure determines this; but others will do "a 
to aſcertain it by more Frialss. 
A Phoſphorus of exactly the 0 is lia 
be made by calcined Chalk and Aquafortis. Le- 
mery mentions! it, and gives the Invention to | 


an: but haue tried to repeat the Experiment. 


without Suceeſs; and therefore ſhall not ſet i 
dowm. I would not, however, in this condemp 

the Author : theſe T hings are very precarious 
and that which failed from ſome unobſerved Ac, 
cident, in two or ase e _ RIG 
Wuoteed.. in others. Ya G 
Kale Powder. 85 | 11 An 2 


EY 5, 


Ne to Powder three-Qunees: of pure Salt 
petre, firſt bruiſed and expoſed to a gentle Heat. 
to be made perfectly dry. Powder ſeparately an 
Ounce of pure Brimſtenè, and grind theſe together 
in a warm Mortar. 3 ſeparately to Po- 
der two Ounces of Salt of Tartar; firſt dried alſo 
before the Fire. When this is ground fine hy t-. 
felf, mix the others with it, and rub them a con- 
fiderable Time together, that they may be per- 
fectly united. Put thè Powder” ou in a DR: 
and keep it ſtopp'd cloſe. 

The Strength of this depends beni its veing = 
kept from the Air: and there is 
tion to be employ'd in ufing it. A ere of of it 
well prepared, and well kept, being held over 3 
gentle Fire till it melts, will then expipde win a 
Noiſe equal to the Report of a Piſtol. . 

J made fome Experiments with this Pomedet 
ore: the Late Montagu,' by which it 

3 WAS 
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was evident, that, under proper Management, it 
might be uled in the Service to great Advantage; 
but the Death of that Nobleman prevented the 
Proſecution of the . ne All depends upon the 
making a large Quanti 45 the Powder melt to- 
ir : for, in general, when a little is melted, 

hi ages) and Grits the unmelted away with 
that a large Quantity makes no more Re- 

25 nor has any more F rae 'than'a ſmaller: 
This melting a ſufficient Quantity together is to 
be effected by a deereafing ire, which is tobe 
raiſed at * Time when all is melted, to make 
the Exploſion. We carried it ſo far as to find, 
that a Drachm of it thus completely exploded had 
great Effects, and was equal to many Times its 
Weight of Gunpowder. The Experiments are 
4 proſecuting farther, — 2 ſome one  WHG _ 
He and Knowled ge. 1155 9 


"SYMPATHETICK- INK Ss. 
EF ORE the Accounts were publiſhed — | 
*- the Sympathetick Inks were made, there ap- 
ed a kind of Magick in the Effects. A Perſon 
was deſired to write down upon a fair Piece of 

Paper the Queſtion which he deſired ſhould be 
anſwered; and as ſoon as it was dry, another 
drew a Piece of wet Cotton over the Paper, and 
the Writing diſappeared, and other Words, con- 
taining the Anſwer to it, appeared written: fairly 


in the Pace, Tt depends upon che — x= 


8 
Baturnine Ink,  - | 
Set a Glaſs of Water in a cold Plats: and put 
into it ſome Sugar of Lead; ſtir it about, _— _H 
it ſtand till the Sugar or Salt is diflolved ; then 44 
A 
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add more, and continue to do this till the Water 
will contain no more of the Salt; the laſt Parcel 
put in, ſinking, and remaining undiſſolyed at the 
Bottom. Pour off this Liquor, and filter it throꝰ 
Paper; it will abyays-retain its Strength. Words 
written on Paper with this Liquor will not; 
leave the leaſt Stain or Mark; om appear 
au applping * following Laer Sue Ani 


„A nm © Orpiment Water. I 02 * «> 


-Grind to Poviden an Ounce of common W 
Orpiment; when it is very fine, mix ith it two 
_ of QuickLime, reduced ſeparately toPows- 

grind them well together, and put them into 
2 —_— Pour to theſe half a Pint of Water, and 
ſhake them well together; ſet them in a gentle 
Sand Heat, and ſtop the Mouth of the Matraſo 
very carefully. Let them ſtand fix or eight Hours: 
and then remove the Veſſel, The Liquor will 
become clear, the Fæces ſubſiding nene 5 
Let this alſo be filtered and ſet bh; A 
Theſe make the beſt Apparatus chat can be 
imagined for a ſecret Correſpondencę. The Let - 
ters written with Juice of Lemons, and the like 
Liquors, to be made legible by Fire, always leaye 
ſome Mark upon the wk and are ſuſpected; 
but here there is nothing ſure; and this ſecond 
Liquor ſtands in the Place of Ee in thoſe Ex- 

ents. 

When a Letter has been written with the Sar 
tarnite Ink, a Piece of Cotton is to be wetted in 
the Orpiment Water, and it appears as plain as if 
written in the common Way ; But this is N a 


"_ an 8. full ee 


. * 
++ % el * 
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| 0 Curt Ink. s- 510 e 
+Difiolve': 4 Fe of Gum Arabick i in W 
Ounces and a half of Water; ſet it by in a Saucer. 
Burn ſome Pieces of ſound Cork in the Fire, and 
when taken out red- hot quench them in randy: 
Rub off the black Part chat is thoroughly burnt 
and mix it in the Water with the Gum diffolyed' 
in it. Continue burning and quenching the Ne | 
till there is enough of the black procured to make 
the whole Solution of Gum Arabick into Ink: 
This will ſerve for writing in the Manner of com- 
mon Ink, and Letters will continue legible as well 
with this as if written with ary other Kind. Theſe 
are the three Liquors to be Rept ready for the 
of the Sympathetiek Drees But 
hey may be made to anſwer Purpoſes bf Uſe, as 
well as of an idle Curioſity. Men may from honeſt 
Furpoſes, as well as from bad ones, have Occaſion 
10 write ſeetetly; and a Method like this is vaſtly 
Preferable to tiecommon wayof writing in Cypher. 
ALetter, containin g Wende no Conſequende, or 
ef a contrary Import, may be written in the com- 
men Ink, and in the Paper whieh encloſes it may 
be put down the real Sentirnents in this Saturnine 
Ik. On drawing © Piece of Cotton 2 . 
Orpiment Water over this Paper, th 
#nd che whole Secret quite imſuſpeced : _ | ill 
lels if the real Letter be firſt written in the gatur- 
nine Ink, and over it be written a common Meſ- 
ige of Grllie/ W. the Cork Ink. This may be 
Feat by all Perſons; and on drawing over it the 
tmp Cotton; the other will appear in its Place. 
This would defy all the Deeypherers Tricks, to 
make the leaſt Approach toward a Diſcovery, is 4 
The Method * anſwering a Queſtion by the 


Kid | 2 * | n 


* 
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$ympathetick Inks is this: The Word Yes, or No, 
is firſt to be written on the Paper in the Saturnine 
Ink ; or ſome: ambiguous Latin Line, that may 
ſerve any Purpoſe. This being dried, the Perſon 
is to write upon that Piece of Paper the Queſtion | 
he deſires to have anſwered. This he is to Write 
with the Cork Ink, which flows from the Pem 
very well, and paſſes as common Ink unſuſ 
He is to be amuſed with ſome idle Ceremony till 
the Writing is dry, and the Piece of Cotton is 
then to be preſented to him dip d in the Orpiment 
Water. This he is to preſs a little upon the Paper, 
and draw. flowly and ſteadily over his Writing. It 
will difappear, and the Words written with the 
Saturnine Ink will be ſeen in its Place. This Li- 
quor while it calls out the Letters of that Ink, ab- 
auh diſſolves the other, and carries it off withit. * 


Au Artificial Earthquake and Eruption... 
"Radacn to Powder thirty-five Pounds of com- 
mon yellow Brimſtone: procure from different 
Smiths Shops thirty Pounds of freſni- made Tron 
Filings: they muſt be bright and not ruſty: mix 
theſe and the Brimſtone perfectly, by paſſing them 

together thro! a. coarſe Sieve ; add Water to this 
Powder, till it is made into a Paſte. Let it be 
kneaded well together, and wrap it firmly up in 

a coarſe Cloth. + 

Let a Hole be dug in the. Ground af about 556 
Feet Diameter, and four in Depth: lay this Paſte 
in the Middle of it, and throw in the Earth all 
round it, ramming it down. Cover it afterwards 
with the whole Quantity of Earth, and lay this 
evenly up to the Level | ofthe reſt of the Surface, 
en down: 1 fivally, laying on the Turf 
again, 
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again, and paſſing a Garden Roller three or four 
Times overiit. Let this be done about Noon, and 
a Perſon be placed, after ſome Hours, to watch 
and give Notice of the Event. Toward Evening 
there will be perceived a little Riſingof the Ground, 
at Times; and if the Earth have been well ram 
med, the Surface will be ſhaken for a Circum- 
ference of thirty Feet. This ſhaking and heaving 
will continue an Hour or two; and at the End 
of that Time the Earth will ſwell and heavẽ, and 
burſt at length with a Noiſe. A blue Flame will 
aſcend along the Crack, and more Cracks will 
follow. The Fire will laſt ſeveral Hours, and per- 
fectly reſemble that of natural Volcano's and E- 
ruptions. The Flame is in general low and blue- 
iſh; but ſometimes it tiſes higher, and at Times 
burſts forth with Violence and Sparkles. The 
Fire continues in various Degrees of Strength for 
many Hours; and at length the Iron — are 
reduced to a Kind of Crocuus. 
This Experiment has been mentioned by many 
Writers; but few have given it Credit; while all 
the great Chemiſts who have written, mention it 
as a true Proceſs; and Sir aac Newton refers to 
it as a Thing of his own Knowledge: ſome who, 
as they ſay, have tried it, declare it to be falſe. 
Theſe People have mixed an Ounce or two of 
each of the Ingredients, and perhaps have taken 
Smiths Duſt, that is, the Flakes which fly off in 
beating Iron, and Flour of Brimſtone, inſtead of 
the pure Filings, and the unaltered Sulphur; and 
finding a Maſs like this not ſucceed, they have 
accuſed of Diſingenuity thoſe who — the 
Proceſs. Few of the Things mentioned in this 
Part of the preſent Treatiſe are new ; but the In- 
tent 
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tent is to reſtore the Credit of Chemiſtry, which 
has been hurt by the Accuſations of thoſe WhO 
tried the Experiments fooliſhly ; and therefore 
ineffectually; and to point out, not from the Ac- 
counts of others, but from Experienee, how they 
may be effected perfectly: the enen tho true, 
are not often ſufficiently particular. 

That this artificial Earthquake ah! Eruption 
maybe made'by Iron and Sulphur, is very certain; 
for the Proceſs, as here given, was employ d in the 
Vear 1743 at Grodnod, and ſucceeded, beforemany 
Hundred Spectators. The Ground was open'd in 
the Walk behind the great Bowling-green, andthe 
Phenomenon lafted from the 'Duſk of Evening 
almoſt to Midnight. The Quantities in the Mix- 
ture were the Reſult of many Trials. In leſs Quan 
tities Chemiſts deliver the e as Sh 
117 —_ does not ſucceed ſo gore i : 
rex xl | * \The Silver A 3 * 

„ust into a fine white Glaſs Veſſel a | Pint of. dit. 
tilled Water, perfectly clear and fine; let the Veſ- 
ſel be only a little bigger than will hold this. Then 


put into another Glaſs three Qunces of pure rec- 


tified Spirit of Nitre : diſſolve in this an Ounce of 
fine granulated Silver. When the Solution is per- 
fectly made, and all is quiet, pour the whole into 
the Water in the other Veſſel, into which there 
_ been firſt put two Ounces of diſtilled: Mer- 

When all is together, cover over the Top 
of the Glaſs lightly, not ſtopping it, but only keep- 
ing out Duſt, and ſet it in ſome Place where it 
will not. be diſturbed : let it ſtand, and patiently 


wait the Event. If the Silver falls to the Bottom 


in * CV nothing is to be e 
ut 
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but che mult "be-;repemed, anden 
Ounce lefs Water uſed the next Time. If after. a 
longer Time ſanding there appear Cluſters of Cry- 
ſtals, nothing is to be expected neither; the Ex- 
— is to be repeated, and an Ounce more 
ater is to be uſed. Thus if a firſt Attempt is 
abortive, a ſecond generally will ſucceed; the 
Veſſel is to be left quiet; and if after a Week no 
Cryſtals are found, nor is the Silver preeipitated 
in Powder, it may be depended upon, that the 
Proportions are right, and the Experiment will 
ſucceed. After ten Days more, ſometimes much 
ſooner, Gratis: later, the Tree will begin to 
form itſelf; and, in the End, a Trunk — | 
will be regularly formed; and at the Extremities 
of theſe. there will be little rn which are called 
the Fruit. #3O1 
This is another of the curious Ragoticnnitee 
Chemiſtry, which many have pretended would 
not ſucceed : but, as has been obſerved at firſt, in 
this Part of the preſent Treatiſe, People are to know 
not only what to do, but how to do it. It will never 
fail the Chemiſt who has Patience and Aſſiduity. 
A Ramification of the fame Kind may be pro- 
duced by pouring a very ſtrong; Solution of Cam- 
War. Wan Wine into a Veſſel eee 
* | 


off Phi" wer Jive: ue | 
Set a Quaitity of coodSpiricof Nitre in a fal 
11 when it is a little warm, 
drop in ſome Filingsof Iron, that have been waſh- 
ed and dried again immediately, fo that they be 
' notatall ruſty. Put in a very few at a Time, 
and let theſe be diſſolved perfectly before any more 
| INE - W = 
r 
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ifter Time, till the Acid has diſſolved all it can, 
and the laſt put in fall to the Bottom, without 
cauſing any Efferveſcence. Remove the Matrafſs, 
and let it ſtand by all Night. The next Morning 
pour off the clear Solution from its Fæces into an 
open Glaſs, ſuch as is uſed for drinking Water: 
let the Glaſs be but about a third Part full with 
the Solution; ſet it where it may be perfectly at 
reſt, and drop into it by degrees a Quantity of the 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. Let all ſtand fl, 
and in a fe Hours there will ariſe from the Sur- 
face of the Liquor beautiful Repreſentations of 
Trees and Shrubs: ney will 8 to the Top 
of the Glaſs. ©6103 an 
The Quantity of Oil of Turtar muſt be left at 
Diſcretion , For as it is altered at Times, the Ve- 
getations will ſyeceed in a thouſand x var 5 
1 pr 0 0 ben. . | 


— 


7 rere into a Crucible nee : 
Silver, and three Ounces and an half of the Re- 
gulus of Antimony with Iron. Melt them over a 
ſtrong Fire, and when cold, beat them to Pow- 
der. To this Powder put eighteen Ounces of 
diſtilled Quickſilver; grind them together tall all 

is thoroughly mix d into an Ama 

Put this Amalgame into a Retort, and if off 
the Quiekſilyer in the uſual Way. Take an Ounce 
of this Quickſilver, and three Drachms of pure 
Gold; ſet them in a gentle Heat, and after a few 
Hours, grind them to an Amalgamation. Waſh 
this till it be very bright and clean, and put it into a 
Cucurbit of white Glaſs; top it very carefully. 
TW beſt Way-is to have a Glaſs Stopper ground 


into 
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into it, and to ſecure this with Wax, and a Bladder 
oyer all: ſet this in a Sand Heat for a conſidera- 
ble Time; it will by degrees form a ſimple uni- 
form Maſs; then this Maſs will divide and break, 
and afterwards from each Portion of it there will 
ariſe, if the Heat have been well managed, a ſingle 

Shoot; if too great, ſeveral Shoots. The — 
Ap ce is hen there ariſes one Shoot from 

each Partition. This by degrees will grow to an 
Inch in Height, and will diyide into many Rami- 
fications. It will alſo ſpread out in ſeveral Parts 
into flat Forms, like Leaves irregularly ribb'd, 
and at the Extremities of the Ramitications there 
will be Globules like Fruit. 8 i 
Ihis is the moſt beautiful of all the Metalline 
Vegetations ; but there is not any of them that 
requires ſo careful a Punctuality in the Pro- 
ceſs; the leaſt Omiſſion ſpoils all. The Rami- 
fications in this Caſe are very like thoſe we ſee in 
| the Ores of Gold and Silver; and theſe Chemical 

riments ſerve very well to explain the Ope- 
rations of Nature in the Figuration of thoſe Ores; 
but this is a Conſideration foreign to the preſent 
Subject. It may not be amiſs to add, — 
by way of Confirmation, that the Configurations 
on the Glaſs in the Iron Tree are exactly the 
ſame with thoſe beautiful Ramifications which we 
ſee upon the Surface of ſome of the Specimens of 
5 preſerved in the Cabinetsof the curious. 


The Firey Metal. 


Put into a ſtrong Crucible an Qunce of — 
Antimony: vhen it is melted, add to two Ounces 
of Iron Wire cut into ſmall Pieces. Make the 
whole run freely, and then pour it out into a Mor- 
511 . : tar, 
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tar, that it may form a Cake at the Bottom. This 
Cake being afterwards ſtruck upon in the uſual 
Way of filing, by a rough File, and with a ſtrong 
Hand, emits glittering Sparkles in a ſurpriſing 
Manner: they glow and twinkle as ＋ _ 
and continue on Fire a long Time 


be Deſtruftion and Re. production of So ak 


There are not any more beautiful Experiments 
in in Chemiſtry than theſe; and none are more eaſily 
rformed. It may not be amiſs to ſet down the 
Mixtures which 3 a great Variety of them. 
Put into a ſmall Matraſs four Ounces of Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac, and three Drachms of Filings 
of Copper ; let them ſtand till they are of a beau- 
tiful blue. To this Tincture, pour'd off from the 
Filings, add a little Oil of Vitriol, and it becomes 
colourleſs as Water. Let this be done gradually, 
and the Acid be no more than is juſt neceſſary to 
produce the Effect, and the clear Liquor! is fit for 
more Experiments. 

Put the pellucid Solution of Copper, juſt men- 
tioned, into a white Vial, it will continue clear 
and colourleſs like Water. Pour on it ſome Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac (which is alſo colourleſs as Wa- 

ter) and it becomes of a ſky- blue. | 

Pour on this more Oil of Vitriol, and it be- 
comes colourleſs a | 

Laſtly, pour into this 8 Liquor ſlime 
Spirit of Salt and it becomes green. 

Pour on a Quarter of an Ounce of dried Red 
Roſes four Ounces of Rectified S pirit of Wine. 
Let it ſtand till the Roſes become — but not till 
it acquire any viſible Tincture from them. This is 
to be nicely watched, and the oY poured off 

while 
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while it is as bai fene en as 
it vas before. | 2 od oe.) 
Put this Spirit. imme white Vial, ander on it 
a little Oil of Vitriol, and the Liquor becomes of 
a fine bright red. Add to this ſome Oil of Tartar, 
and it is then changed to green. Pour into this 
green Liquor Oil of Vitriol, and it is red a 
| Set ſome Water over ere and put into i 
as:it heats, green Vitriol a little at a Time. Add at 
ſo much that the Water will diſſolve no 
more: filtre this Liquor, and put it by for Uſe. 
Pour boiling Water upon ſome Galls juſt diced 
to Pieces, and pour it almoſt inftantly-off again. 
Filtre the Liquor, and it Wall * colourleſs and 
pellucid. - 
Put three or eee 4 this Sttitionief) Vi- 
triol into a large white Vial; and turn the Vial 
about, ſo that this Liquor may ſpread itſelf all over 
its Surface. The Vial will ſeem clean and empty. 
Pour into this the Infuſion of Galls, and it — 
inſtantly become of a ſine deep violet Colour. 
little more of the Solution of Vitriol would hre 
made it abſolute Ink. rp + 
Fill another large white Vial with Wandeln 
Infuſion of Galls; and put into it a Grain of white 
Vitriol. A Cloud of black will ſurround this as it 
ſinks, and ſpread beautifully through the Liquor. 
Shake it, at length, and it will be black as Ink. 
Put into another Vial half a Dozen Drops of 
Oil of Vitriol; ſpread them over the Surface as in 
the former Obſervation: then pour this black Li- 
quor into this Vial, which ſeems perfectly clean 
and empty; it becomes as colourleſs as it was before. 
Drop into this clear Liquor Oil of Tartar per 
n it makes it black again: —_— 
1 c 


L 
7 
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Drops deſcend after one. another. nickly, 
, there riſe a great Variety of e fore the 
abſoluce Blackneſs comes on. 
Pour upon ſome Shayings of N Nephriick Wood 
aQuantity of boiling Water; let it ſtand no 5 | 
than till it is tolerably tinctured from the * | 
then po ur it off, and when cold filtre it. 
hte Val ith this, and hold it up , f the 
0 ht, it is X a good yellow Colour, P CE Jour- 
F between the Vial and the Window, and it 
pears blue. Pour a little Spirit of Nitre to this 
Iaſon, and it becomes yellow, whichever way 
it be view d; and add — Oil of Tartar, and it 
W again look blue, when vie w d in the Parr 
„ REO I 
f ur ſome ater upon Shavings 
PE, and when it has 5, a little $5 72 
off again. This Infuſion will be of a pale arlet. 
ou into it a little Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and it 
becomes of a beautiful purple; and add to this a 
little Spirit of Salt, = e Liquor takes up its 
br) ht red again 
Four 17 75 1 boiling Water upon four Ounces 
of Crocus Metallorum newly made, and let it ſtand 
till i it be cold. Filtre the Liquor; it will be clear 
and colourleſs. Put fix or eight Drops of Oil of 
Vitriol into a white Vial; ſpread them over the 
Surface ; then pour in ſome of this e 5. 


will be of a fine Orange Colour. 


The Gold and Silver Shrubs. 


Mix together two Drachms of pure Gold, one 
Drachm of pure Silver, and an Ounce and half of 
diſtilled and yell purified Mercury. Grind them 
into a perfect Ar ene and wath this perfectly 


A a clean. 
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clean. Then put it into 4 White Glaſs Cuourbit, 
with a flat Bottom; place it on a very gentle Sand 
Heat, and let it ſtand fix Weeks. The Surface 
Will divide into many Portions, reſembling ſome 
of the moſt regularly divided Pieces of the Ludus 
" Helmontii'; and from each of theſe will riſe a fin gle | 
Shoot; theſe will continue growing, as it were, 
for many Months, and will at length have an Ap- 
pearance of Leaves and Fruits; and being taken 
out of the Glaſs, they may be kept many Ferre 


Artificial Ligbrnings. En 4 

Mix together eight Ounces of Oil of Vitriol, 
and a Quart of Water; put the Mixture into a 
large and tall Cucurbit: ſet this in a Sand Heat, 
and make the Liquor warm. Then put into it 
two Ounces of clean Iron Filings, by a little at a 
ö Time. There will ariſe a thick white Vapour, 
which will make its Way out at the Mouth of 
the Glaſs. Apply a lighted Candle to this, and 
it inſtantly takes Fire. The Body of the Veſſel is 
filled with Flame, which flaſhes and diſappears 
juſt in the Manner of Lightning. The Vapour 
will continue to ariſe freely for 4 conſiderable 
Time, and may be fired over and over again, if 
the Liquor be kept at a due Degree of Heat. 
But if it be too hot, it will no more ſucceed than 
if too cool. 

This gives ſome Idea of thoſe Dam Het Mines, 
which take- Fire at the Approach by a Candle; 
and being in great Quantity, often do terrible 
Miſchief. We know that Iron is almoſt every 
where in the Earth, and that the Vitriolick Acid 
is alſo common there. Where therefore can be 
the Wonder that r are produced in the 


Earth, 
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Harth, likethoſe which we are able thus' to pr. 
duce by Chemiſtry d 72 499 of dpi 
The Solution of Iren may beſo managed 
that the Flame ſhall play about the Top of the 
Veſſel for a long Time, or continue fd in the 
Manner of a Candle. All this depends the 
Management of the Heat, the Shape of the Vel+ 
ſel, and the Proportion of the Ingredients. It 
may be very well done in # Florence Wine Flaſk, 


ng he - Hligine Gold. 7 


Part a Glaſs Veſſel two — © Oaks 
e and drop into it half an Ounce of pure 
Gold. Set the Veſſel on a Sand Heat with a 
gentle Fire, and if all the Gold be perfectly diſ- 
ſolved, add a little more, till ſome remains un- 
diſſolved at the Bottom; for this is the Way to 
be aſſured of a fully ſaturated Solution; which i is 
*the:Boint aimed at in this Proceſs, | 

Pour this Solution into a Quart as fair Water; 
ſhake them very well together; and then drop 
in Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, till there ariſes 
no Ebullition upon the putting in that Liquor. 
By degrees che Cold will precipitate in Form of 
Powder. Let the Veſſel: ſtand without 
twelve Hours, that all may ſubſide. Then pour 
off the clear Water, and what remains is the 
Aurum Fulminans. 1 muſt be Iprend 17 Paper, 
and dried by a very gentle Heat. 121 
This Powder 3 — to: a ſtronger Heat, goes 
off in the Manner of Gunpowder; or if it be 
- ſtruck upon with a Hammer, or too briſkly-rubb'd 
in a Mortar, it will explode in the ſame Man- 
ner. When People intend it for medicinal Uſe, 
as they — it is to be pr” 
9 | | eve 
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feveral Times with freſh Waters, after the Pre- 
— to carry off the Salts: but as it is ge- 


by way of Curioſity, and for 
4 e the Exploſion, that Circumſtance is 


Len dee des the moſt 
ly, when it is not at all. This Way it 
makes a Kind of Gunpowder; bot it comes deat. I 


Purple Precipitate of e. for flaining. Cane 
Make a Solution of pure Gold in Aqua Regis, 


exactly as in the former Proceſs. 
Make alſo, in a parate Glaſs, a ſaturated Solu- 
tion ef Tin, ly in the fame Manner with 


that f the Gold and in the ſame Acid, Aqua 
Regis. When cheſe two Solutions are ready, 

pour the Solution of Gold into Water, as al- 
ready mentioned in that Proceſs; but inſtead of 
dropping Oil of Tartar on it, to make an Aurum 
Fulminians; pour in, at Times, ſmall: tities 
| of this Solution of Tin: this will occafion a Pre- 

tion; and the Glaſs is to be tet 

al ll issen to the Bottom. 1 7 55 1 
The Liquor is no to be ee e ä 
| wil be found a Powder of a fine purple Colour. 
This is to be waſhed ſeveral Times with freſh 
_ -and then dried for Uſe. / It ſerves to a 
fe very much wanted by the Makers of the 
Artificial Gems; for, being mix d with their 
5 it gives them. the true fine Red of 


dhe Ru 01 
If eigh d Ounces ef neee det e- 
PT and mixed with two Ounces of fine, hard 
and clear Pebble Cryſtal, alſo p , "and 


the 


| Put! 3 * 1 
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the Heat is kept at an extreme Degree for fifteen 
7 ſixteen 3 4 oo_s wh iy End 1275 21 
Time a Scrup this le ipitate 
be thrown in, the Whole, \ when _— out and 
co will be of a. very fine red, 4) perfectly 

ent. Being cut and poliſhed, it ole 2 
— the Ruby. 5 
This is a Method different from the cominon 
one for what are called Paſtes, or Compoſitions, 
in Imitation of Jewels, are made with Lead; 
which gives them Luſtre, but makes them Got; 
and 8 are coloured with the Calxes of Icon, 
per, and other coarſe Materials, This Com- 
: potion made with Borax has not their Luſtre; 3 
| it has an Hardneſs very nearly equal to that 
of pure * ; and its wage is enen. 765 


ire e 
Arpanbrt, Chap: I. 

of certain Medicines which ars be 

of, tho not frequently * ge 


Aua Styptica. Styptick Water. 
M IX together ſix Ounces of common Wa- 
of 


4 


ter, one Qunce of Urine; and one Drachm 
a Solution of Green Vitriol, aſter the Salt has 
Mot from it. Grind to a ſine Powder a Drachm 
of burnt Alum, two Drachms of Calcothar of 
Vitriol, and a Drachm and half of Sugar - Candy: 
put to theſe the Mater by a little at a Time, and 
ind them together till theyarethoroughly mix d. 
Put all into a Glas Veltel, and ſet it by: ſhake it 
auen ler the firſt Weck or Fortnight, but after- 
Aa 3 . 


5 of a Cellar, 
Diſh underneath. The Salt 


— — 
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wards let it ſtand quietly on the n and 
N 1 it off as it is wanted. 
wg Mum Fixatum, Pix d Nitre. 
Put into a large Crucible ſixteen Ounces of x pure 


Saltpetre, and have at hand a Quantity of Char- 


coal reduced to Powder. Throw in about balf an 
Ounce of this powder d Charcoal, when. 5 5 7 
tre is in perfect Fuſion. Let it burn away, then 

add as much more; and continue at Times throw- 
ing in more Charcoal, till chere riſes no Stir or 
Noiſe upon the mixing it with the melted Salt- 


| pen } and the Maſs remains in pure. and perfect 
uſo 


n in the Crucible. Pout it out into a Mor- 
tat, and as it cools beat it to Powder. Pour upon 


it as much Water as will perfectly diſſolve it; let 
this ſtand twelve Hours, and pour it off from the 


little Foulneſs that ſubſides; then filtre it thro 


Paper. Pour it into an earthen Pan, and ſet it 
on a Sand Heat; make the Fire briſk. at firſt, but 
let it be more gentle afterwards ; and thus eva- 
it to a Dryneſs. There will remain a pure 
white Salt, which is the Fix d . Let it be 
put by in a Bottle ſtopp'd carefully. 


577 e yer Deliquium. Oil of bird Nitre 
7 per Deiquiu m.. 
rene Salt juſt deſcribed to the damp Air 

g it thin upon a Marble, 

which is to be {et in a linen Poſture, with a 


grow ſoft, and at 
length diſſolve by the Water which it attracts 
from the Air, and run into a pure and clear Li- 
quor. This is called the Oil of Nitre per Deli- 


quium, and by ſome the Liquor of Fix'd Nitre. 


TORE have * it vn the * * 
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of Allabe. It anſwers to the lame Characters, | 
and ſerves to the ſame. Purpoſes with the Oil af 
Tartar per Deliquium; and pe Da thoſe pre- i 
tend who call it by the e n of Allan 
beſt) to no others. 3 
Arſenicum Sublimatum. Sublinate of Auen = | 
Reduce to a fine Powder a Pound bf decrepi- | 
tated Salt; and powder alſo ſeparately wt 
Ounces of Arſenick. Grind them together; and 
put the Mixture into a Matraſs. Set it in a Sand 
Heat, and ſtop the Mouth with twiſted Paper: 
make a gentle Fire at firſt, but raiſe it by degrees 
to a conſiderable Height. The Arſenic will be 
thus raiſed to the upper Part of the Matraſs; take 
it off; when it is coolz bteak it, and ſeparate the 
two Parts of the Sublimation: the light Flowers 
are to be thrown away, and the cryſtalline Maſs 
rated for farther Sublimation. 5-01 
Put this ſolid Sublimate into a Crucible; ſet it 
in a moderate Fire, it will melt; keep it in Fu- 
fion two Hours; then take out the Crucible, and 
let it cool, Raduce this to Powder, and mix with 
it an equal Quantity of pure, clean Filings of 
Iron — TEA together ; then put dts 
into a Matraſs ; ſet it in a Sand Heat, in an ob- 
lique Poſture, and ſtop the Mouth of the Veſſel 
lightly with a Bundle of Tow, or a Roll of twiſt- 
ed Paper. Make a ſmall Fire at firſt; increaſe 
it — 0x till the Matter ſublimes, and continue 
it till no more will riſe: then let all cool; break 
the Matraſs, and ſ e, as in the firſt Opera- 
tion, the light Powder from the ſolid | Maſs. 
Throw the Powder away. Reduce the ſolid Sub- 
limate to Powder; mix with it half its Weight 
of clean and freſh Filings of Iron; repeat the 
Aa 4 Sub- 
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Sublimation asdefore ; and repeat this 'Procefh 

over again, with only one third Part the Quan- 
tity of Filings of Iron. After this laſt Sublima- 
tion, ſeparate the ſolid from the light and ny 
Matter, and keep it for Uſe. 2 


This is the famous Preparation of Arkane, 
which has been called a Cure for many Diſeaſes. 
It has been given in Powder, and in Infuſion, in 
extremely {mall Doſes; but by the yery Accounts 
of thoſe who have ventured to give it, there 
ſeems ſtrong 3 that it is ſtill a Poison. 
The holding it in Fuſion over the Fire, perhaps, 
does more than all the reſt of the Proceſs toward 

taking off from its ' poiſonous Quality; but to 
what Purpoſe are People tb endanger their own 

Lives in preparing a Medicine, which, when they 

have done, it is little better than Murther to give 

to others. The greateſt Uſe of it is external; it 
is ſaid to be the Secret at this Time poſſeſſed by 
| a Perſon! who has got Reputation for the Cure of 
| Cancers : but even the Conſequences that have 
1 attended ſome of his Attempts, would not tempt 
f | Others ta follow his Methods, even if they were 
b A gcʒured they knew what they: were. Nati 


Thoſe . talk of giving Arſenick internally, 
in larger Doſes, do it by farther Operations on 
this Preparation. They put it into a Retort with 
Spirit of Nitre, and off the Acid, 
this three. or four Times; afterwards they add 
to the Reſiduum Spirit of Wine, and digeſt it: 

they repeat this alſo three or four Times: and, 
finally, diy the Powder that remains. This Pow- 
der — abſolutely been given with Safety in con- 
ſiderable Doſes; but chere is no certain Account 


pf any Advamage from it, ae” if 
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we conſider the Additions of Iron, ad the k. 
ſequent Proceſſes, we ſhall perhaps find that 
. bears but a very ſmall Proportion in this 
Powder. But ſtill there 1 is he Danger to the Ope- 
rator; for ſcarce any Care is ſufficient to — | 
him againſt Miſchief in ſo tedious and dan 
a Proceſs: there 1 is the Danger of more Knick 
remaining in the Medicine than there ou bt, 
from ſome Overſight in the Proceſs; and f * 
is no Advantage to anſwer theſe. *; 
Fed vs: 5 a ſufficient N amber of Medic! Neige 
all the Purpoſes we can want to e them 
about; and it 77 better than Nel 5 teck 
for an Addition to their Number from Poiſons, | 8 


Poteſtates {EY Powers of Amber. x 


Grind to a very fine eee 5 
Volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, and two Drachms 
of the Salt of Amber. Mix with theſe, by alittle 
ata Time, two Ounces and a half of Oitof Am | 
ber; and by degrees introduce ſorhe Nectifled 
Spirit of Wine; add more, till in tlie whole 
there is a Pint: grind all theſe together for ſome 
Time in the Mortar, ind then pour thetd into a 
Matraſs. Set this in a Sand Heat; invert a fmall 
Bottle into the Matraſs, and make the Fire juſt 

enough to keep the Liquor ſimmering for three 
Tous. After this, let it ſtand on the Sand all 
Day, and at Times fhake it: raiſe the Fire B 
to make it fimmer, and keep it ſo for an Hour ; 
then let the Fire decreaſe again. Continue this 
Management: of it four Days, and then let all 
cool. The whole will be well united to 
you is to 10 n eee „ 


Eſet 


a 
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Eleni Anbragriſes. Eſſence of "Ambergriſe: LY 
Put into half a Pint of Rectiffed Spirit of Wine- 
two Scruples of Effence of Lemons: 8 break to 
Pieces in a Mortar ſix Drachms of Ambergriſe; * 
put it into a ſmall Matraſs, and pour upon it this t 
Mixture of Spirit of Wine an Effence of Le- 


mons. Set the Matraſs in a Balneum Marit, and 
keep it at a moderate Heat eight or ten Holes: 


often ſhaking it. After this, increaſe *the'Heat* 
till the Spirit boils gently ; keep it at this State 


a Quarter of an Hour, and then let all cool. 
Pour off the Eſſence into a Bottle that will not 


hold much more than the Quantity ; for elſe ir 


does not keep fo well; and ſtop it very cloſe. 
Balſamum Apoplecticum. Apoplectic 3 : 
- Grind to Powder a Drachm of fine Amber- 
greaſe; mix with it half a Drachm of :Muſk, 


and rub them together: then add' fifteen Grains 
8 85 Civet; beat this into a Mixture with the 


4 add a Drachm Weight of Juice of Le- 
mons. Beat all theſe well. after theſe are tho- 
roughly beaten together, add two Drachms of 
Oil of Cinnamon; and of Oil of Rhodium, of 


Cloves, and of Lavender, of each one Drachm; 


of Oil of Origanum half a Drachm; and Oil of 


Rue twenty- five Drops. Grind all theſe very 


well together, and then add to them ſix Ounces 
of Oil of Mace by Expreſſion, and five Ounces 


of Balſam of Peru, and two Ounces and a half 


of Liquid Storax. Grind all theſe r for 


ten or twelve Hours, and than peer it up in 88 
Glaſs carefully covered. 

When Perfumes were more in Uſe, akis 1 as 
2 a famous Medicine; the Perfumers da it 
a ener 


N 


WK, 
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oftener than the Apothecaries; ee 
to keep the Receipt a Secret. . 
however, , was publiſhed in moſt of the Diſpen=. 
ſatories and Books of Chemiſtry of the Time: MM 
and the Quantities were the greateſt Thing in, 
which they varied. This is the Receipt by. 
which the famous perfumer at the Civet Cat at 
Temple Bar made it, who. HA more than all the, 
reſt together. . 


17 Re * 1.8 


fil Bezoardicum M KW „Bescar a 


Put into a large Retort four Ounces of Butter 
of Antimony rectified. Set the Veſſel in a Chim- 
ney, and pour upon the Butter of Antimony a. 
little Spirit of Nitre : continue to add more, till 
fixteen Ounces be poured on. Let it remain 
under the Chimney till the Efferveſcence'is over. 
Then fit on a Receiver, and remove the Veſſel . 
to a Sand Heat: make a ſtrong Fire under, and 
continue it ſo long as any of the Spirit comes 
over into the Receiver. When the Spirit is all 
over, inftantly take away the Fire, and let the 
Veſſels cool. The Spirit that is in the Receiver 
is that called Spiritus Nitri Bezvardicus. It is in 
reality an Aqua Regia, and will diſſolve Gold. 
The Retort muſt be broken, and the Maſs at 
the Bottom taken carefully out: this is to be put 
into a clean Crucible, and ſet in an open but not 
violent Fire, for two Hours. Aſter this, it is to 
be taken out, and when cold, 1 up for Uſe. 
This is the Bezoar Mineral. It is a pompous. 
Name, and the Reſult of a tedious Preparation; ; 
but, when all is done, it is very little different 
from the Diaphoretick Antimony, or Cat of 
ny: mentioned i in its Place. 


Pra 


| Wy * ? 2 29 


thick Matter, called the Butter, be gins tolod 
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 Buryrum Cer. + Butter of Wan. 


Ser chrer Poutide of coats f 74 A 
Pan over the Fire, that it may be gently Warm-. 
ed: put to it a Pound of Bees Wax cut to. 
Tee and. ſtir them about, 1 War * 
melt, and mix itſe 

Nad. When it is thoroughly mix d, WI Pan 
be removed from the Fire, and leave the Matter 
to cool. When thoroughly cold, break it to 
Pieces, and put it into a Glaſs Retort: ſet.it in 
a Sand Heat; make a little Fire at firſt, but gra- 
dually increaſe it, till the Spirit and Oil of he 
Wax are come over into the ama and the. 


itſelf in the Neck of the Retort. K "WF: 4 
Height till no more riſes; then let the Veſſels 
co. Break the Retort, and * Pi uh ed 


an the Neck fr Uſe, Wu 
Bll Cal. Salt of Cori,” e — 
Pound o 7 85 4 


Efferveſcence is over, pour on a Quart more, 
Continue in this Manner to add more Vinegar, 
Al chere is no Efferveloence on the Addition of 
the laſt Quantity. Then ſet the Veſſe] on a 
gentle Sand Heat, and as it grows warm there 
will ariſe ſome new Commotion: Keep it hot 
ten or twelve Hours, ſtirring it from Time to 
Time. When no farther Efferveſcence is ob- 
ſerved, and the Vinegar has diſſolved all it can 
of the Coral, let it and de cal . — 


14 © and filtre it, Evaporate this impregnated 
- hs _ Hquey 
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Liquor in a well glazed. Earthen Pan, on a Sand 
Heat, to a Dryneſs, and there will remain at the 
Bottom hat is called the 2 ol Coral. Rer. 
na mum aer ben 


© Gitte 7 fie. | 2 5 of li. Bod | 
Cut to Pieces an Ounce. of fine Saffron, and 


of it into a Pint of Regtiſied Spirit f Wine: 


it ſtand two Days without Heat, frequentiy 


e Yor Bruiſe to a groſs Powder,an Qunce 


of Caſtor, half an Ounce of Cochineal, 
= fix 'Drachms of Virginian Snake-root ; and 
of Zedoary and Nutmegs each three. Draghms : 
Add theſe to the Sgaffron in the Spirit, and put 


the Whole into a large Glaſa, ſhaking it well 10 N 
gether. Invert another Glaſs into the fiurſt, We : 


ſet it on a gentle Sand Heat for two Days, 
which Time a a ſtrong Tincture will beextaited 
from the Ingredients. Preſs it off, and filtre it. 


To the clear Tincture add a Drachm of Cam- 


per: this will readily diſſolve in it. 


to Pieces four: Ounces of a ; pour 


. 4 n 4 Marble Mortar: boiling Water, by A 
little at a Time, till there be in the whole a Gal- 
Ion. . Set this over the Fire, and kee 705 hot till 
the Opium be perfectly diſſolved. T 
3 and the ſtrained Liquor gently to 
Quart. 'To this Quart of the Solution of O- 
gium, add the Pint of the former Tincture, and 
the whole in a very gentle Sand Heat, that 


to ſubfide. Let the Fæces 
pour off the clear Tincture for Uſæ. 
The pompous Name of this Pre 
a . " 
3 Trae 


ſettle, and 


ion oc- 


en ſtrain it 


it may be completely — and then ſet it ß 


3 but 


K 9. 
2 r F 
p — 
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Vw 


time ſet ĩt in a great meaſure aſide. Many added to 
it Liquorice and ſome Flowers of Benjamin: 
Theſe, with the Camphire, gave it ſomewhat of 


the Character of the Elixir Aſthmaticum. Some 


alſo made the Tincture of the Saffron, and other 


Ingredients, in a Tincture of Antimony, inſtead 
of pure Spirit; but the People 'who were under- 
ſtood to prepare it moſt E followed 

Pr ene 9 2 | 


? 1 
| * 1 5 4 *. 
£ 4 IJ. ! : . , — 


Efentia W Efnontk pe. 
put into a large Glaſs a Pound and a half o of 


Fes Spirit: of Nitre. Cut te Pieces half a 
Pound of Vipers well dried, and in Perfection. 
Put them into the Spirit, and place the Veſſel on 


a gentle Sand Heat: ſhake it from Time to 


Tune, and let it ſtand till the Vipers are well 
diſſolved. There will fall a Sediment to the 


Bottom; and a Scum will riſe to the Top. This 
Scum muſt be taken off; and when the Fæces 


have perfectly ſubſided, the clear Liquor; which 
is a Solution of all that is eſſential in the Ani- 
mal, muſt be poured off clear into a large Re- 
tort. To this put, by a little at a Time, "fix 


Quarts of Rectified Spirit of Wine. Set the Re- 
tort in Sand, and fit to it a Receiver. Make a 
very ſmall Fire at firſt,” and increaſe it gradually, 
and diftill off all the Spirit: this will be a Kind 


of ſweet Spirit of Nitre. There will remain in 
the Retort a black Matter: to a Pound of this 
put ſix Ounces of Rectified Spirit of Wine, by 
a ar at a Time. Shake them well together, 


the Veſſel. Then put into a Matraſs 
Pints * Wine, ſix Ounces of 
volatile 
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4 -- _ 
Yate Salt of Vip 85 und two. Ounces bf tlie | 
Etherial Oil of Vipers, both obtained in the uu! [118 
| Way, by Diſtillation in a Retort, Set the Vel- il 
{ in 4 gentle Sand Heat, and cake it from 17 
Time to Time: Let it ſtand thus four or five bt 
Days, and then add to it the Pound of the black TY 
Solution of Vipers, to which there had been firſt _ | 

added fix Ounces of. Spirit of Wine. Put all | | 
into a large Glaſs,” and make it à double Veſſel, 1 
by inverting another into it: ſet it in Sand, and - $ 
let there be ſo much Heat as will keep it near | 
ſimmering for twenty Hours. Then remove it 
from the Fire; take off the inverted Veſſel, and 
ſet the other obliquely in ſome cold Sand, and 
let it ſtand four and twenty Hours to depofit the 
Fxces. Then art it off 1 into a Bottle for Vie, 
; without. filtering. | 
This is one of bee Preparations, with 
- which" the antient Chemiſtry abounded; but 1 t 
is not without its Uſe: The Medicine! is a. very 
noble one. We hear the Names of Viper Drops, 
and Effence of Vipers, at this Time; this is the Ml 
beſt Method by which ſuch a Medicine cal de 
prepared; but there is little Reaſon to ſuppoſe 
thoſe who ſell a Medicine under this Name take | 
ſo much Trouble inthe making it. There are 
other Proceſſes; by which it is rendered {till more 
tedious and complicated i in the Operation, aid 
blended with other Ing edients; but a pure Eſ- +Y 
ſence of the Viper is etter, under this Name. | 
Some add to it Saffron and Cinnamon in Tinc- lf 
ture: ſome add the Oil of Cinnamon; and fone | | 
order, inſtead of 8 pirit of Wine, in the laſt Part 
of the Operation, l Tincture of Antimony, or 
| of ſome other Metalline IS. There are thoſe 


"0 alſo, 


. 
— — — — 


« 
\ 
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Make the Fire gentle at 


. Flagin 


; dab Set this in a 


ä . A = 
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allo who 55 leſs of the $ 2 
Preparation. 

85 r to make it 7 25 5 55 nad: 

95 755 be a the Pains of Preparing Ore 


on Potibile./ Potable Geld. 


Pie into a Report end Ounces of Butter or icy 
oi of Antimon 2 upon it, by a little at a 
7275 ſeven, | ances of ſtron Spirit of Nitte. 

the Retort be ſet in a Chimney, that the 
Fumes may be n, When the Spirit is 
2 in, and N No 2 over, 1 ph the 
r and Heat, t to ĩt a CEIVET. 
ub, but increaſe it by 
Degrees, ſo that all the Spirit may be driven 
ver into the Receiver. This 1s called Bezoar- 
dick Spir it of Nitre; r 
Neues is what is called Bezoar Mineral. 
Put ſix Ounces of 2 A into a Glaſs, and 
into +: 8 whe at A Tune. one Ounce 
wa the Spirit is a true 
3 will vl ge it. W. the 
2 lag THI. it into a Retort ; and 
it in a Sand Heat, and 


degrees to the ſufficient C 


che fe thats 
5 Beat to a groſs Powder, in 4 Nadi Miata, 
eight Ounces of pure and 8 LA 
into a Matraſs, and pour on it 

of Spice of ie by « lie at « Time. 15 
All is in, and the Ebullition is over, let the who 
ſtand two Days to 3 then 45 Vet off the 


1 J's 


* 
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gentle Sand Heat, and evaporate it to a Pryneſs: 
There will remain a white Powder; HERA ſome 
call the Salt of Chalk, © 

Mix together equal Quantities of the Gold; 
from hich the Spirit has been diſtilled, and of 
this Powder ; grind them a great while in a 
Glaſs Mortar, with a Glaſs Peſtle; divide this 
Powder into two equal Parts: to one Part put 
twice its Weight of purified Nitre; grind it well 
to Powder, firſt of itſelf, and then mix it tho- 
roughly with the other: To the other add three 
Times its Weight of the ſimple Flowers of Sal 
Ammoniac, and equal its Weight of the Mar- 
tial Regulus of Antimony. Firſt grind the Re- 

lus of Antimony to fine Powder by itſelf ; 
* mix with it the Flowers of Sal Ammoniac; - 
and after theſe are mix d, the Gold and Chalk: 
Grind all theſe well together, and put the Mix- 
ture into a Retort ; ſet it in a Sand Heat, with 
only about an Half Crown's Thickneſs of Sand 
between the Bottom of the Retort and the Bot- 
tom of the Furnace. Give a ſmall Fire at firſt, 
and raiſe it gradually: bring it by Degrees to 
the extremeſt Height; and keep it there ſo long aa 
any thing ſublimes. When nothing more will 
riſe, remove, the Fire; let all cool, and break 
the Retort. In the Neck of it will be found 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, of a deep wy Sg 
lour, which they owe to the Gold. h 

Heat à Crucible in a ſtrong Fire, and put into 
i the Mixture of the Gold and Chalk with Ni- 
tre. Let this be put into the Veſſel, a ſmall 
Quantity at a Time, and at Intervals of a Miz 
nute or two between each. When it is all in, 


= by le 


— — pat _ - 


i 
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at the utmoſt, it is nothing more than a very 
Alight Solution of Gold, diluted with Spirit of 
Wine: and there is no 8 APE - 
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et it ſtand in Fuſion three Hours; and after this 
remove it from the Fire. Pour it out into an 
Iron Mortar, and beat it to Pieces while it is 
hot. Put the Powder into a Glaſs, and pour 
upon it fix Ounces of Rectified Spirit of Wine. 
Invert another Glaſs into the firſt ; ſet it on a 
Sand Heat, and keep it ſimmering fix or eight 
Hours: then let it cool, and pour off the Tinc- 
ture. Add ſix Ounces more Spirit to the Re- 
ſiduum; give it the ſame Degree of Heat; and 
then pour that off: and, finally, add a third 
Quantity. When this has been digeſted: twice 
as long as the others, pour it alſo off. Mix theſe 
together. Put the Red Flowers of Sal Ammo- 
niac into another Glaſs, and pour on them alſo 
fix Ounces of Spirit of Wine rectified. Digeſt 
them as the before- mentioned, and draw the 


Tincture: Add twice more a freſh: Quantity of 


Spirit, as in the other Operation; and, finally, 
mix theſe and the other Tinctures together: 
There will be in the whole two Pints and a 
Quarter. Put this into a Cucurbit of Glaſs; fit 
on an Head, and in a Balneum Mariæ diſtill off 


a Pint and half of the Spirit. There will remain 


about twelve Ounces of a high- colour 'd Liquor. 
This is the Aurum Potabrle. It is a ſounding 
Name, and great Virtues are aſeribed to it: but, 


its poſſeſſing any Virtues 
This, and a Number of other 


ane 


this Sort, it is proper to add to the reſt of the 


1 in this a becauſe it might ſeem 


221 imperfect 
2 


y preferable to either. This is one of thoſe 
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imperfect without them ; but it is not worth any 
one's while to trouble tumſelf bout dn | 
them. 1 2 28 5 


Spirits Cornu 7 Fei 3 _ Aromatic 
1251 Spirit of Hartſhorn 

once the Spirit, Salt and Oil of Hart. 
hand , diſtilled in the uſual Way. When thus 
rectified, put them into a tall Retort, and to 
every Pound of this Matter add four Ounces of 
Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, and three Ounces of Sat 
Volatile Oleoſum ; mix the whole, = ſhaking it 
thoroughly together ſeveral times : then ſet the 
Retort in a Sand Heat; fit on a Receiver, and 
diſtill off the Spirit r It is 
a ngent and withal of a 
Smell. 2 a Ad of middle Thing — 
the Aromatick Volatile Spirit and the Spirit of 
Hartſhorn ; but it is, for many Occaſions, great - 


Medicines not uſually kept in the 8 but 
eee eee | 5 2 


Mag! ors Lapidi Calaminaris. Magiftery of 


lamine. 


Reduces to a fine Powder four Ounces of Ca- 
lamine; put it into a Glaſs, and pour upon it 
fixteen Ounces of Spirit of Salt. Set the Veſſel 
in a Sand Furnace, and give it a gentle Heat 
two Days, ſhaking it very often; then let it 
cool. When the undiſſolved Part np 9 

mine has thoroughly ſubſided, off t 
: into an — Pan: —— this Spirit 
| of dal — till it becomes turbid; repeat 
22511 B b 2 this 


-- 
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this till the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac takes no 
Effect. Then leave the Liquor to ſubſide for 
forty- eight Hours, and pour off the clear Liquor 
: from the precipitated Matter. Pour ſome warm 

ater on this: ſtir it well about, and let it ſettle: 
pour off the Water, and put on freſh. Repeat 
this till the Precipitate have no Taſte; then dry 
it for Uſe : It is of a pure white Colour. 

This is very little known in Medicine at 
Hind ; but it was the famous Secret with which 
Intermittent Fevers were cured, before the Bark 
was: ſo univertaly known. It is a violent E- 
ben. EI 

Inſtead of a Proghpitations * the means of 
a Volatile Alkaline Spirit, ſome uſed to diſtill 
the Spirit from the clear Solution; and after 
waſhing the Remainder, to keep it for Uſe. In 
this Caſe, Spirit of Nitre was generally uſed in- 
ſtead of Spirit of Salt; and the Remainder in 
the Retort was called Calaminaris Diaphoreticus. 
Some gave it without waſhing ; and others care- 
fully waſhed it. In this Preparation it might be 
given in larger Doſes than in the other. 


Balſamum Saturni. Balſam of wad 5 


Put into à Matraſs a Pound of Ceruſs, re- 
duced to Powder. Pour on it three Pints of 
diſtilled Vinegar; ſhake them well together, and 
ſet the Veſſel in a gentle Sand Heat. Let it 
continue there eight or ten Days, ſhaking it two 
or three Times every Day; and then take it out, 
and ſet it to ſubſide. When the undiſſolved 
Ceruis is fallen perfectly to the Bottom, pour off 
: Wo: — n. it on a Sand IR 
2 8 34 . ere 
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there appear a Skin upon the Surface: it is in 
this State a ſaturated Solution of Lead, fit for 


ſhooting into Salt. Put this into a Marble Mor- 
tar, and add to it an equal Weight of Oil of 


Olives; work them well together, and they will 


_ a perfect Balſam, of the Thickneſs of But- 
Some hence call this Butter of Lead ; Bus 
—— Saturni. 2 "16513 


Hepar Sulpburis Liver of Sulphur... 


Grind to a fine Powder half a Pound of Salt 
of Tartar; mix with it'a Pound of Flowers of 
Brimſtone ; grind them till they are well mix d. 


Put the Powder into a Veſſel that will bear the 


Fire, and melt it well. Continue it in Fuſion, 


ſtirring it all the Time, till it be throughout of a 


Blood Red Colour. Then remove it from the 


Fire; pour it out into a warm Mortar; and as 


ſoon as it is cold, of 871 it * in a 1 2 8 well 
ſtopped. n 


Pilula Mathei. Mathew” 8 Pill. 


Reduce to Powder two Ounces of Black Hel- 
lebore Root, and as much Liquorice Root, care- 
fully dried; mix theſe together. Beat in a Mor⸗ 
tar two Ounces. of trained: Opium, and two 
Ounces of Soap of Tartar, into a perfect ſoſt 
Paſte: then put to it the two Powders, and 
** beat all very well together. | 

Cut to Pieces half an Ounce of fine gaffron 
cut it very ſmall. with Sciffars : let ĩt be freſh and 
tender Saffron, of the ſame Year's gathering. 


> +4 


Put this into a Mortar, and beat it well firſt by £ 
itſelf, and then, by degrees, with a little of the 


B b 3 before · 
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before- mentioned Maſs. When it is well mix'd 


with this, introduce the reſt, and beat it up all 
very thoroughly together. Put it into a Pot, or 
Glaſs, and cover it well fromthe Air, that it may 
keep its Confiſtence, If at any Time it grows 
too dry, or crumbly, it muſt be beat up very 
well: and if that be found neceſſary, a ſmall 
Quantity of Oil of Turpentine is to be added, 
to bring it to its original Conſiſtence. 2 

The Inconvenience of keeping this beine 
ſeems to have baniſhed it from the Shops. But 
it is an excellent Compoſition, and deſerves to 
be retained there. We bart not any other: that 
e x Wage 1 U jt 


Pilula Starkæi. Starkey 8 ; Pill. 


” Penis in a Mortar two. Ounces of Nutmegs. 

Cut to Pieces, with Scifſars, an Ounce of fine, 
freſh, f and tender Saffron ; put it to the 
Nutmegs, and let them be beat together till they 
make one uniform Pulp. 
Reduce to fine Powder an Ounce of Virgi- 
nian Shake-root;: and rub ſeparately to Powder 
alſo two Ounces of Bezoar Mineral. Put the 
Powders together; grind them well, and by de- 
grees introduce them to the Pulp of Nutmeg 
and Saffron, and rub them till the whojeibe one 
uniform Powder, 

Take ſtrained Opium Cw Quanta ; n it 
into à Mortar; and by degrees introduce to it 
half a Pound of the Soap of Tartar. When 


4 


theſe are perfectly mix d into an uniform ſoft 
Paſte, — Drnces, of Tincture of Anti- 
. of Oil of Saſſafras: 
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mix all theſe well together in the Mortar; and + 


then, by degrees, put in the Powder already 
mentioned. When all is together, beat it very 
well, that it may be moſt thoroughly and per- 
fectiy mix d, and then put it into a Pot or cls 
and tie it carefully over. 3 

This is ſaid to have been the ariginal Receipt 
of this famous Pill; and that the Pilula Ma- 
thei was. but an imperfect Preparation of it, 
They are both very excellent Medicines ; but 
hy Pilula Matbæi has been more uſed wy 

8. 


Oleum Mercurii. Oil of Mercury. 


The Preparation of the yellow Precipitate of 
Mercury, or Turbith Mineral, has been given 
in its Place; but upon that depends this ſe- 
condary Proceſs. The Turpeth Mineral is a 
Reſiduum of a Diſſolution of Mercury in a ſtrong 
Acid, when that Acid has been diſtilled from 
* This Reſiduum is white: but, upon pouring 
boiling Water on it, it becomes yellow. This 
Water is uſually thrown away; but it may be 
ſaved for the making the Oil of Mercury. It 
is to be ſet on a Sand Heat, in a glazed Earthen 
Pan; and with a gentle Fire evaporated to a 
Dryneſs. There will remain an acrid Salt. This 
ſome keep, under the Title of the Fix d Salt of 
Mercury: but if it be expoſed to. the damp 
Air of a Cellar, it will diſſolve in the Manner 
of Salt of Tartar. The clear Liquor which 
it affords by this Solution is is called Oil of 
Mercury; and it is at preſent much uſed by 
52 of the eminent Surgeons, Theſe Gentle- 

Bb 4 | men. 
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men generally keep a Secret the Methods by 
which they remove Venereal Complaints; but 


when they are uſeful, and better than the com- 
mon ones, they ſhould be known. 


Oleum Myrrhe fer 8 Oil of Wh. 
per Deliquium. 


This is an old Preparation; and the Proceſs 

x which it js prepared is very ſingular. It is 
pot much uſed; but there are People who ſay 
It is an excellent Coſmetick. 

Reduce to Powder ſome very fine Myrrh ; 
and aftef it has been ſifted,” grind it a great 
while, to break its Parts as much as poflible. 
Boil a Parcel of Eggs till they are hard, and 
ſplitting them in two lengthways, take out the 
Volks. Set theſe upon little Sticks ſtuck into 
them, as the Beggars ſupport an Orange at Chrift- 
mas, and ſet a Veſſel underneath. Fill theſe 
Cavities with the Myrrh, and leave them for a 
conſiderable Time — a Cellar. The Myrrh will 
ſoften, and in ſome Degree diſſolve, and a Li- 
quor will be produced, which is called Oi of 
_ per Deliquium, 


Oleum Auripigmenti Oil of Orpi 5 1 


Reduce to Powder ſix Ounces of fine Orpi- 
ment; grind jt well, that it may be very fine. 
Grind to to Powder alſo twelve Ounces of Corro- 
five Sublimate: mix the two Powders, and put 
them into a Retort. Carry the Veſſel into ſome 
damp Place, and let it ſtand unſtopp'd four and 
ent Hours. hens een to a Sand Heat; 


louie 
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late on a large Receiver, and give a moderate 


Fire. A Liquor will drop into the Receiver: 
Continue the Fire in that Degree: till no more 
comes; then let it out; and when all is cold; 
unlute the Veſſels, and pour the Oil into a Bottle 
for Uſe. It continually ſmoaks. It is a Liquor 
very different from all that are known; and is 


improperly called an Oil. If the Diſtillation be 


continued, an Oil will riſe afterwards from the 
ſame Ingredients; but this Liquor will not mix 
with it, This is a Preparation not commonly 


known, though Receipts for it are given in ſe- 


veral of the chemical Writers. It is, like the 
Oil of Mercury, a Secret in the Practice of ſome 
of our Surgeons. If I am not mifinformed, 


they obtain it from ſome Workmen Who had 


been employed by Mr. Ward; but its Smoke, 
and its peculiar Smell, diſtinguiſh it fo well, that 
only an Unacquaintance with Ng apa. 
have made it fo long a Secre. 


Panacea Antimonii, Panacæa of Antimony. 


Reduce to Powder ſeparately an Ounce of 
| 1 Salt, and the ſame Quantity of Small 
Coal. Powder alſo ſeparately ten Ounces of 
pure Saltpetre, and five Ounces and a half of 


crude Antimony. When all theſe have been 


ſeparately ground fine, mix heme together; and 


ber them through a Sievgmmme. 


Set a ſtrong Crucible in the Fire, and ak . 


it is red-hot; throw in half an Ounce of this 
Powder: a Minute or two after throw in an- 
other half Ounce, and ſo on till the whole i 
tity is thrown in; When it is all melted together, 
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raiſe the Fire a little, and Keep it in Fuſion 
fix-or eight Minutes: then take the Crucible out 
of the Fire, w_ ſet it _— upright, that it 
ns cool. - 

"When: all. 33 che Crucible, and 
: the. ſpongy. Maſs, which is found 
above. the reſt there is a more compact Matter 
under this, and at the Bottom ſome Regulus of 

Antimony. This ſpongy Matter is the Pana- 
ca; Jet it be ground to a fine Powder, and 
ſeveral Times waſhed with boiling Water, till 
it is eee eee Powder 
r alte 

This is one of che milder ong ids cough 
Antimonial Medicines, and is at preſent a fa- 
mous Secret. Whether it be owing to any De- 
fect in the Operation, or to ſome other Cauſe, 
it exerts itſelf very differently with different 
People. If it were more uniform in its Opera- 
tion, it would be a valuable Addition to the 
Shops. | 


den Putri. The Antibedic of Po- 
rie. 5 
ins to Powder a Pound ang half of pure 
Nitre dried; poder alſo ſeparately half a Pound 
of the Regulus of Tin; mix theſe two Pow- 
ders together, and paſs them through a | Sieve. 
Set a ſtrong and large-Crucible in-the Fire, and 
hen it is red-hot, throw in half an Ounce of 
this Powder. After a Minute or two throw in 
an Ounce; and thus, at Times, add 2 
more till che Whole is in. Make it run 


N let it ſtand a Quarter of an Hour in Fu- 
: on, 
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fion; and then take it out of the Fire. When 
it is nearly cold, empty it into a Pan of hot 
Water, and let it all Night. Pour away 
the Water; put on more, 4 ſtir all about. 
After this has been repeated three or four Times 
with freſh Water, mix it ee with the 
laſt Water, and pour it a and white. 
Let this ſtand to fable + P. pour away the Wa- 
ter, and put the Sediment into a Funnel lined 
with coarſe Paper. The Water will drain off, 
and the white Matter will remain. Spread a 
Sheet of Paper upon a Chalk Stone, and ſpread 
over it this foft Matter, and leave it there to 
This is the Anti-hectie of Poterius. It 
has been eſteemed a re — 5 19 it is 
fuse at preſent. 10 


: Sprites Eruginis. b of  Verdigreats)" 

Reduce to Powder half a Pound of fine —_ 
pure Verdigreaſe ; put it into a Glaſs, and pour 
on it a Quart of diſtilled Vinegar ; ſhake them 
well together, and ſet the Veſſel in a Sand Heat 
for twelve Hours. Then let all cool, and when 
the Verdigreaſe has had Time to ſubſide, pour 
off the clear. Tincture, which will be of a blue 
Colour. Pour a Quart of freſh diſtilled Vine- 
gar on the Verdigreaſe, and after a dur Infu- 
lion, pour that off clear; and, finally, a third 
Quantity of the Vinegar is to be added, which 
will take up all that can be diſſolved of the 
Verdigreaſe. Mix theſe clear Tinctures to- 
gether, and filter them through Paper. Set the 
Whole in a Sand Heat, to evaporate, with a 


* 1 4 
Ne very | 
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very gentle Fire: continue the Heat till about 
half the Liquor is waſted ;- then let the Fire 
out, and let the Veſſel ſand all Nig bt upon the 
Sand. The next Morning — che 5 Solu- 
tion, and leave behind a ſmall Sediment, that 
always falls as the Quantity of the Solvent be- 
comes reduced. Let the clear Liquor be ſet in 
a cool quiet Place, and green Cryſtals will be 
found, and will adhere: to the Sides and- Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel. Pour off the Liquor, and 
evaporate it farther, and then more Cryſtals will 
be formed; theſe are to be ſeparated, and mix d 
with the firſt. Though the Solution was blue, 
theſe Cryſtals are of a beautiful green ; and they 
are what is called, among the Painters, by a 
very improper Name, Dittilled Verdigreaſe. 

Put a Quantity of theſe Cryſtals into a coated 
Retort, and ſet it in a Furnace : make the Fire 
ſmall at firſt, and inereaſe it gradually; ſuffer 
the Drops to fall ſome Time from the Retort, 
before you put on a Receiver; for there comes 
over at an uſeleſs Phlegm. When the 
Drops taſte acid, fit on a Receiver, and lute it 
well. Increaſe the Fire to the greateſt Vio- 
lence, and continue it ſo for ſome Time, cover- 
ing the Retort up to the Neck with Coals. 
There will be found in the Receiver a Liquor 
which is to be rectified by a ſecond Diſtilla- 
tion in a Sand Heat. It is ſharp and acid. Tt 
is called Spirit of Verdigreaſe; but it is very 
little other than pure diſtilled Vinegar. It is 
fingular that the am rg pew in i it in this 
— 
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Pulbis Sympatheticus, The Sympathetick Powder, 


Diſſolve a Pound of fine Copperas in as much 
Water as is neceſſary; filtre the Solution, and 
evaporate it a little: ſet it to cryſtallize, and 
take the Cryſtals that ſhoot firſt, but do not re- 
peat the Evaporation to obtain more. Diſſolve 
theſe Cryſtals in Water, and ſet them to ſhoot 3 
and repeat this to the fourth Time. | 
When theſe laſt pure Cryſtals are uind, 

dry them on a coarſe Paper laid on the Bottom 
of an Hair Sieve. When they are thus freed 
from the Moiſture that hung about them, put 
them into a flat Earthen Diſt: and expoſe them 
to the Sun in the Heat of Summer. Afﬀter they 

have lain thus three or four Days, break them 
to Pieces, but not to a Powder. Expoſe them 
again to the Sun for a Fortnight, taking them 
in at Nights, and often ſtirring them about in 
the Day-time. The Whole will be thus re- 
duced to a pale whitiſn Powder, which is to be 

ſtopp d carefully in a Glaſs for Uſe. * 

_ This is the famous Sympathetick Powder. It 
is nothing more-than pure Green Vitriol calcined 
by the Sun's Rays; and its Virtues are — 
meaſure imaginary. | 


Panacæa Mercurii Rubra.. Red Panacza of 
_ Mercury. 


Put into a ſmall Matraſs an Ounce of Red 
Conkilive Mercury, commonly called Red Pre- 
cipitate. Pour on it half a Pint of diſtilled Wa- 
ter: ſhake them well together, and ſet them on 
a 22 Sand Heat for eight or ten Hours. _ 

et 
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let the Powder ſettle, and pour off the clear 
Water. 

Pour upon the Powder remaining is the Mat- 
maln half a Pint of Rectified Spirit of Wine: 
ſhake theſe well together, and let them ſtand 
together a Fortnight in a flight Heat of Sand, 
with another Glaſs inverted into the firſt, to 
make it a double Veſſel. Let the Heat be gentle, 
and the Mixture be ſhook tvvo or three times every 
Day. After this Time let the Veſſels be unluted, 
and the Spirit of Wine pa off from the 
Powder... . 

Let the Powder remaining in the Matraſs bs 
put on a flat Earthen Veſſel, and mixed with two 
Ounces of the Tincture of Sulphur. Stir them 
well together, and then ſet the Tincture on 
fire. Continue ſtirring up" the Powder till the 
Tincture is all burnt away: Then pour on the 

Powder a Quarter of a i Pint of Rectified Spirit 
of Wine; ſet it in a gentle Heat for two or 
three Hours ; and after this, pour off the Spirit, 
and dry the Powder. This Powder is the Red 
Panacza of Mercury. It is an elaborate Pre- 
paration; but it differs very little from a very 
familiar and ſuccinct one, delivered in its en 

in the former Part of this Work. 

It is highly probable that this Red Catroye 
Mercury; or, as it is commonly called, Red 
Precipitate, is the Baſis of thoſe many Secrets 
which are uſed in the Cure of the Venereal Diſ- 


eaſe. It has been found that ſome of thoſe 
which have made moſt Noiſe, have been no 
other than Solutions of this Preparation; Which, 
en it cannot be given in « Doſe ſmall 

enough 


yo x 
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enough alone, and in its original Form, may 

be portioned out as People pleaſe in 4 So- 
lution. i 22 ee 4 10.2060 
In general, the t Advantage that People, 
who — cured 5 Methods in theſe 
and other ſevere Caſes, have had over the more 
regular Preſcriber, has been from their daring 
to give Medicines, which the others have known 
as well; but having Reputations to loſe, and 
Conſcience to direct them, have not thought it 
prudent or honeſt to adminiſter. It 1s not a 
Doubt, but many die under the Hands of theſe 
People, for a few who are relieved ; but the 
Cures are boaſted, 'while the Murthers are kept 
in Silence. | | 

One Advantage farther they have, and that 
an honeſt one, over the Regular Practitioner: 
they uſe Medicines which he neglects. The 
Practice of Phyſick is at this Time reduced to 
very narrow Bounds ; and it is with Reaſon that 
a great Number of thoſe Preparations, which 
uſed to load the Shop of the Apothecary, are 
baniſhed. But while others keep as it were re- 
ligiouſly in the beaten Road, theſe Irregulars 
make Excurſions into the Books of Chemiſts ; 
and finding Preparations extolled by them great- 
ly, and diſuſed by the preſent Phyſicians, they 
ſelect from among theſe two or three for Trial; 
and having found one which does not merit 
the Neglect with which it is treated, they em- 
ploy it, and obtain a deſerved Reputation. 
All that is wanting to give this Advanta 
into the Hands of thoſe who would Om 
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better how to employ it, is an Attention to 
the Books of the ſame Writers. To ſave the 
Trouble of a tedious Search, ſome of the old 
Preparations, which ſeem to promiſe moſt, are 
revived in this Work : and it may perhaps be 
not the leaſt of its Merit, that it throws them 


into the Way of thoſe who will know how to 


mtroduce them again into than rh nee. and i into 
the modern Practice. 
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b. ; 


A 
LUM, concerning 


, burnt 
Alum, Phoſphorus 
Aluminoſe Water 
Amber, concerning 
Diſtillation of 
Levigated 
Powers of 
Antimony, concerning 
Flowers of 
Cinnabar of 


Regulus o 

Calx of 

Glaſs f 

Panacza of 
Acacia 
Agarick 
. nds | 

Oil of 

Almond Soap 
Alloes 


—— Elixir of 

— Gum and Reſin of 
Angelica 

Aniſe 

Aniſeed Water 

„Oil of 


Arrach, or Orrach 
Aſſafcœtida 

Aſſarabacca 

Alexiterial Water 
ſpirituous 
with Vinegar 


GoldenSul hurof 2 56 


Allſpice Water 


- Aqua-fortis . 
13 with sat "© "28G 
268 Aqua Regia 10. 
335 Aromatic Spirit 234 
330 AromaticSparit of Hartſhom 371 
15 Artificial Earthquake * 34g 
224 Lightnings 354 
305 Arlſenick, Sublimate of Dy 
61 Ambergriſe, Eſſence of 
16 Apoplectic Balſam * 
228 Antihectic of Poterins 378 
Ethiops Mineral 288 
r Ao, ² 5 550 29 
294 05 
2 8 a 
295 B 
377 
46 Blood- tone, concerning 17 
16. Bole- Armenic, concerning 18 
1b. Bole of Blois, concerning 19 
318 —, French, puried 307 
280 Borax, concerning 20 
7 Brimſtone, concerning 22 
183 Barbadoes Tar, concerning 39 
301 Blue Vitriol, xy prong, 42 
47 Balauſtines < 
48 Balm SY 3 
48 Balſam of Capivi 16. 
195 of Gilead 15. 
212 of Peru . 
48 - of Tolu 50 
:6, Balſam, Apoplectio 362 
ib. Balſam of Lead — 
190 Bark of Eleutheria 50 
194 Bark, Peruvian 530 
195 — Extract of 298 
: C 0 - 992 


Box 
— on of 


Barbadoes Tar, Oil of 
Biſmuth, Flowers of 

— —, Magiſtery of 
Butter of Wax | 
Burnt Alum 
Balſamic Syruy 


Calamine, concerning 
Magiſtery of 
Chalk, concerning 


Cardamom 


Carrot of Crete 


Caſſia : 5 5 
— Pulp of 314 
Caſſumunar ö 5 
Centaury _ | 56 
Cinnamon q 56 
Water 192 
— Wong 197 
Cinquefoil .- $$ 
. Cloves ; zb, 
Clove-July . 57 
Coloquintida ib. 
Contrayerva * © ib. 
Coral 5 
Y Coriander Seed 58 
Coſtus Arabicus ö 16. 
Cowllips ib, 
Cr eſſes, Water | ib, 
* Cuckow-Pint 15. 
Cucumber f ib. 
Cummin See — << 
Cat-Mint | 9 4 
Celtick-nard - - 72 
Cantharides 2 
Caſtor — 
Caſtor Water | 191 
Cochineal ' 7 
Crabs Claws — 
Citron Water 201 
Capivi, Oil of Balſam of 216 
Cauſtick «4g 279, 280 
Cryſtal Mineral 268 
Cryſtals of Tartar 274 
6 Ceruſs _ | 
Calx of Antimony 
Cork Ink 544 
Colours, Deſtruction and Re- 
production of 4 351 
. D ö 
Dill 59 
Dill Water 190 
Ditany of Crete 59 
. Dragon's Blood 10. 
Dead Nettle 73 
Diuretic Salt 281 


Diſpumated Honey + 310 
Drops of Life 365 
5 
Elder - | 

— - Otl of P44 | 
Elecampane 60 
Eryngo <2 ib. 
——— Root, candyd 316 
Egge olds 
Emetick Tartar 273 
Earthquake, artificial : 4245 
Eſſence of Vipers 366 

* 

60 

192 

60 

ib. 

61 

ib. 

ib. 

Frankincenſe ib. 
Fcetid Spirit 233 


Fire from two cold Liquors 334 
Fulminating Powder | 341 


Firey Metal --—— J<0 
G 
Gold, concerning 29 
Golden Tree 2249 
Gold and Silver Shrubs 353 
Green Vitriol, concerning 2 
Galbanum 2 
Gamboge ib. 
Galls ib, 
Garlick 7 
Gentian 33 ib. 
| „Extract of 296 
Germander . 63 
Ginger ib. 
Cc 


Gum Ammoniac 564 
Gum Arabic ib. 
Gum Tragacanth is. 
Gum Elemi 1b. 
Gum Guaicum 65 
Guaiacum * 
, Balſam of 182 
Extract of 300 
Ground Ivy N 
_ Pine | 
» | 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre = 
Salt 4 278 
Glaſs of Antimony 295 
Green Oil 331 
4:30 6 Wire 
Hellebore, black is. 
„white _ 1b. 
——, Pulp of 313 
5 Conſerve of 533 gig 
Horehound . 
Horſeradiſh ib. 
Water 100 
Hyſſop e 
Herb Maſtiek 71 
Hartſhorn — 4 
—, Diſtillation of 227 
81 , burnt 313 
Honey | | 95 
Honey Water 203 
» diſ ed 310 
—— of Roſes 328 
—— Egyptian ».g23 
on 
Iron, concernin 30 
— Flowers 239 
— Oil of 277 
—Ruſt of 8 289 
— prepared with Sulphur 290 
—— Extract of bot 
2 - 


"Tre 8 


85 348 
Jews Pitch, concerning 34 
Jeſuits Bark r 50 
ap 66 
— Extra of 299 
Japan Earth 66 
1 5 * ib. 
iper 4 : [ 67 
Water 197 
Indian Leaf 68 
Jamaica Pepper 76 M 
: XK 
Kermes 95 
Kermes Mineral 292 
— Confection of 328 
L 
Lead, concerning 7 
— , Balſam of 372 
Lime. Stone, concerning 32 
— Water | 329 
——, Phoſphorus of 339 
Labdanum ar 
Lavender Cotton 67 
Lavender 67 
. Spirit of 203 
| Compound Spiri 204. 
Lemons - 68 
Lemon; peel, Oil of 210 
Lemons, Syrup of 327 
Lignum Vitz > 15 2 O08 
Lime Tree [EO ib. 
Linſeed 15. 
Liquorice 4 5 
N = 
| g] . 7 
- Extract of 277 
ng Pepper | 
'Lar 0 e J ; 7 
Liver of Sulphur 373 
Mace 69 


Madder . 
> 


ND EX. 


Maidenhair + ee 
Mallow ? b ee 
Marſhmallow | ib. 
Manna | 1b. 
Marjoram +» © #6. 
* Maſtick . 71 
Milk of Sulphur 257 
Mint 71 
l rn 

ſtrong 198 


Aae, ass wa! 
— kad. 


9 2 #6. 
Mithridate Mallard 1h. 
: iy 5 N | 4 76. 
=, Elixir of 185 
— Oi of, per Deliquium 376 
Macedonian Parſley | 74 
Mathew's Pill 373 
Maſtich Thyme 8 
Malt * XS: ; 205 
Ma of Calamine 371 
M old 8 241 
rag corroſive Sublimate of 
5 2 
corroſive red : 2408 
ſweet Sublimate of 245 
white Precipitate of 254 
green Precipitate of 258 
- of Life 1b. 
Coralline 322 
Oil of, a - « - 
— red Panacza'of 367 
Milder Cauſtick 280 
Medicinal Stone 321 
N 98280 
Nitre, concerning 1 
— Spirit of 218 
— " Glauber's | 219 
— —, ſweet 223 
8 3 283 
, fixed - 358 
— , Oil of 358 
Nard, Celtick 72 
Navew eee, 
Nettle < 93 


IN U 
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Nutmeg 73 Purple Precipitate of Gold 3 56 ; 
Mater 199 Polyereſt Sale 
t, roaſted 311 Powderd Tin 5% 4 
Ninſi, or Ninzin 89 Purified French Bole 307 
| 1 * - Sheep's Suet 30 
| 3 Viper's Fat 2 
(02 - Phoſphorus of Urine - 36 
bz: -1 ; 1 of Lime | 
Olire 73 —— of BolonialiStone” 3 
Onion 16. Powers bf Amber 361 
Opoponax ib, Potable Gold N 
Orange | 74 Panacæa of Antimony 377 
—— Water 191 Poterius, Antihectie f 378 
— | 196 3 _ 
— candy d 316 60 
Orris 299% —F 4 * 1 
Oyſter- ſhells 936 KS 
Oil of Iron 5 277 "Quince 78 
— of St. John's Wer“ 331 Quickfilver 3 
— of Elder —— 9. purified | 285 
— green ib. calcined 321 
— of Myrrh 9966 W 
Orpiment Water 343 | X | 
—— Oil of 376 fo ;7Hhe; 
Wi _* Red Pop © 2 
9 $7 , Raiſins * * e 
P | Rape of Cyſtus on- güde. 
it -, Raſpberries | 16. 
Pepper Mint 71 Rhubarb 01 1b. 
——— Water 193 „Extract of 303 
— — — ſtrong 198 Roſe | 7 7960S 
Parſley | 74 Water 194 
Pellitory of Spain ib, —— Honey of 328 
- of the Wall 7 — Wood H 79 
Pepper ff 16. Rofemary — 
Piony . 76 Spirit of - 204 
RN 6. —— Oi of 211 
Poley mountain 77 Rue 79 
Purging Extract 300 Red Surfeit Water 202 
— 2 | 77 Reſin of lala 2289 
Poppy 16. Ruſt of Iron, l 289 
Prunes 1b. Red Lead 290 
Paregorick Elixir 184 Regulus of Antimony with Iron 
Pennyroyal Water 193 293 
N —, ſpirituous -199 Rob of Elder 317 
Plague Water 200 Red Panacza of Mercury 381 
Precipitate of Mercury 254 8 
AS of Jalap 259 Sal 


IDE X. 


. 8 


4 


Sal Ammoniac with Lime 24t 


— Sweet Spirit 232 
Volatile Salt of 


Bal Gemm, concuming: 1. 232 
Silver, concerning 27 — — Flowers of 233 
Sweet Flag 61 Sulphur 33 
Spare Mint (n. Flowers of 237 
Saffron | 799 —— white Flowers of 238 
— Extra of 302 Flowers of, waſhed 10. 
— Syrup f 326 of Antimony 256 
Sagapenum 46 79 ——— Milk of 287 
. 80 Balſam of — 32⁰ 
St. John's Wort 1b. Liver of 373 
— — Oil of 331 Salt of n 4567 
Sarcocolla | 80 — Lead © 3563 
Sarſaparilla #6. -—— Silver . 
daſſafras . 76. 1 6 in Aan 2 
— Oil of 212 pper 266 
Savin 81 — 3 "2+ 4 i. 
Saunders ib, — Tartar e Wo 
Scammon 16. — Wormwood | 270 
Scurvy-Graſs ib, ——— Glauber _ 277 
— — 2 — Diuretick 281 
2 —piürging . Spirit of det 
Sena : -\8x. = Polycreſt 284 
-Sloes 82 — Vitriol ib. 
;——— Pulp of 313 —— Sedative  - 28 5 
dnake· root 82 — Coral 364 
Sorrel ib. Soap Leys 278. 
Southernwood 93 Stronger Cauſtick 279 
Spigne!l ib. Spirit of Salt 423 
— ib. Soap of Tartar | 275 
Spunge ib. Silver Cauſtick ' 2276 
„ burnt 312 Sheep's Suet, purified 309 
Squill 83 Sea Wormwood, Conſerve of 315 
— baked 311 Sulphurated Water 320 
— dried 1b. Spirit of Wine, camphorated 323 
——— Syrup of 327 Syrup of Clove. July Flowers 
,—— Oxymel of 328 1424-2883 - 
Storax 3 xl — of Orange-peels 324 
| ſtrained 314 — Marſhmallows-....” ib. 
Sugar 84 — White Poppy Heads 32 
Skink 97 — 1 oY 1 
Sperma Ceti 1b. Balſamick | 326 
Stephens's Water 202 —— Saffron + ib. 
Surfeit Water, red 202 — Lemons 337 
Salt, Spirit of 219 —— Squills > ib. 
Soot, Diſtillation of 229 — Violets | ib. 
Sal Ammoniac, Spirit of 231 Sappharine Water 330 


I'N/D E * 


Sym pathetic Iaks 342 
Saturnine Ink | 15. 
Silver Tree a 347 
Styptick Water 357 
1 of Hartſhorn, aromatick 
3 
starke s Pill 374 
Jo of Verdigreaſe 379 
F BY 
2 
Tar, Barbadoess concerning 39 
. Oil of 216 
Tin, concerning 39 
— powder” d 283 
Treacle Muſtard 72 
Tamarind 84 
Tanſy 24 
Thyme 8 
ee | 4 
entine N 
ä Oil of — 9978 
; Ztherial Oil of 319 | 
Turmerick 86 
Tinctures 156 
Tincture of Roſes 158 
Tinctures, compound 175 
Tincture of Antimony 159 
- Antimony in Wine 
174 
Cantharides 160 
Cardamom Seeds 156. 
Caſtor 161 
Benjamin 3 
Cinnamon ib. 
—̃ ä ——— Bark 162 
Honey ib, 
—  — Aſafcetida 163 
Guaiacym ib. 
164 
16 


Flowers of Iron 36. 
Ol with Spirit of 


Salt 166 
Iron in Wine 180 

Black Hellebore 166 

Myrrh 167 
A AHuhubarb 168 


Tincture of Rhubarb in Wine 181 ke. 

bl 
nake-root 1 

Styptick x 125 
Valerian 172, 
Saffron 173 

—  — Saffron in Wine 175 
Sulphur — 493 
White abe 174 
Vipers 


176 


— — bitter 


bitter, in Wine 179 

Aromati 176 

— = Soot 17 7 
— Japan Earth 6. 

OO e ad ib. 
-Antiphtrhiſica 178 

—  — S$tomachick ib, 


Aloes, compound 179 
Ipecacuanha 2 


180 
Hiera Piera 181 
Thebaic 15. 
Gum Lac 186 
—  Scammon 187 
Dragons Blood 188 
Silver 1 
Turpeth Mineral 255 
Tartar, Oil of 271 
ſoluble 272 
——— emetic th. 
— — Soap of 275 . 
| — foliated 281 
Thebaic Tincture 181 
Thebaic Extract 302 
3 
Vitriols, con 40 
Vitriol, Green 41 
„Blue 42 
————, White 43 
— acid Elixir of 18 
. — . {weet Elixir of 15. 
— Spirit of 00 
— — .. ſweet | x 222 
Vitriol, 


2 
* 


EN D E X. 
Vitriol, Salt of 2284 Water Creſſes 


. calcined 269 Water Germander 
—— Colcothar of 269 Wild Marjoram 


Vine 84 Wheat 
Valerian . 44 87 Winter's Bark 
Violets 5 | ib, Wormwood 
— ; 27 Wax 
Vipers 2255 — Wood-Lice 
—— Fat, purified 309 —_ 
— Eſſence of 366 White Mag 
Vulnerary Balſam 183 White Lead 
Vitriolated Tartar 273 : 
Nitre 283 Y 
Vitriolick Water, blue 330 
— —— camp Yellow Water Flag 
1 Fg ib, . 
Vinegar, diſtilled 31 2 
Verdigreaſe, Spirit of — „ 2 
| P - Zedoary 88 


White Vitriol, concerning 43 
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